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A TRAMP ABROAD, 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

We located ourselves at the Jungfrau Hotel, one 
of those huge establishments which the needs of 
modem travel have created in every attractive spot 
on the Continent. There was a great gathering at 
dinner, and as usual one heard all sorts of languages. 

The tahU d'hdte was served by waitresses dressed 
in the quaint and comely costume of the Swiss 
peasants. This consists of a simple gros de laine, 
trimmed with ashes of roses, with overskirt of aacre- 
bleu ventre saint gris, cut bias on the off side, with 
fecings of 'petite polonaise and narrow insertions 
oipatS de foie graa backstitched to the mis&-en-8chh6 
in the form of a jev, d'esprit. It gives to the wearer 
a singularly piquant and alluring aspect. 

One of these waitresses, a woman of forty, had side 
whiskers reaching half way down her jaw. They 
were two fingers broad, dark in colour, pretty thick, 
and the hairs were an inch long. One sses many 

TOL. II. B 
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2 A. Musical Display. 

vomen on the Continent with quite conspicuous 
moustaches, hut this was the only woman I saw who 
had reached the dignity of whiakera. 

After dinner the guests of both sexes distributed 
themselves ahout the front porches and the orna- 
mental grounds belonging to the hotel, to enjoy the 
cool air ; but as the twilight deepened towards dark- 
ness, they gathered themselves together in that sad- 
dest and solemnest and most constrained of all places, 
the great blank drawing-room which is a chief fea- . 
ture of all continental summer hotels. There they 
grouped themselves about, in couples and threes, and 
mumbled in bated voices, and looked timid and 
homeless and forlorn. 

There was a email piano in this room, a clattery, 
wheezy, asthmatic thing, certainly the very worst 
miscarriage in the way of a piano that the world 
has seen. In turn, five or six dejected and home- 
sick ladies approached it doubtingly, gave it a single 
inquiring thump, and retired with the lockjaw. But 
the boas of that instrument was to come, neverthe- 
less; and from my own country — from Arkansaw. 
She was a brand-new bride, innocent, girlish, happy in 
herself and her grave and worshipping stripling of a 
husband ; she was about eighteen, just out of school, 
free from affectations, imconscious of that passionless 
multitude around her ; and the very first time she 
smote that old wreck one recognised that it had met 
its destiny. Her stripling brought an armful of aged 
sheet music from their room — ^for this bride went 
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Reverence for Perfection. 3 

'heeled,' as you might say — and hent himself 
lovingly over and got ready to turn the pageB. 

The bride fetched a swoop with her hngers from 
one end of the key-board to the other, jnat to get her 
bearings, as it were, and you could Bee the congre- 
gation set their teeth with the agony of it. Then, 
without any more preliminaries, she turned on all 
the horrors of the * Battle of Prague,' that venerable 
shivaree, and waded chin-deep in the blood of the 
slain. She made a fair and honourable average of 
two false notes in every five, but her soul was in 
arms and she never stopped to correct. The audience 
stood it with pretty fair grit for a while, but when 
the cannonade waxed hotter and fiercer, and the dis- 
cord-average rose to four in five, the procession 
began to move. A few stragglers held theii ground 
ten minutes longer, but when the girl began to 
wring the true inwardness out of the ' cries of the 
wounded,' they struck their colours and retired in a 
kind of panic. 

There never was a completer victoiy ; I was the 
only non-combatant left on the field, I would not 
have deserted my countrywoman anyhow, but indeed 
I had no desires in that direction. None of us like 
mediocrity, but we all reverence perfection. This 
girl's music was perfection in its way ; it was the 
worst music that had ever been achieved on our 
planet by a mere human being. 

I moved up close, and never lost a strain. When 
she got through, I asked her to play it again. She 
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my Window. 

did it with a pleased alacrity and a heightened en- 
thusiasm. She made it all discords, this time. She 
got an amount of anguish into the cries of the 
wounded that shed a new Light on human sufiFering. 
She was on the war-path all the evening. All the 
time, crowds of people gathered on the porches and 
pressed their noses f^inst the windows to look and 
marvel, but the bravest never ventured in. The 
bride went off satis6ed and happy with her young 
fellow, when her appetite was finally gorged, and the 
tourists swarmed in ^ain. 

What a change has come over Switzerland, and 
in fact all Europe, daring this century. Seventy or 
eighty years ago Napoleon was the only man in 
Europe who could really be called a traveller ; he 
was the only man who had devoted his attention to 
it and taken a powerful interest in it ; he was the 
only man who had travelled extensively ; but now 
everybody goes everywhere ; and Switzerland, and 
many other regions which were unvisited and un- 
known remotenesses a hundred years ago, axe in our 
days a buzzing hive of restless strangers every sum- 
mer. But I digress. 

In the morning, when we looked out of our win- 
dows, we saw a wonderful sight. Across the valley, 
and apparently quite neighbourly and close at hand, 
the giant form of the Jimgfrau rose cold and white 
into the clear sky, beyond a gateway in the nearer 
highlands. It reminded me, somehow, of one of 
those colossal billows which swell suddenly up be- 
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About the yungfrau. 5 

side one's ship, at sea, sometimes, with its crest and 
shoulders snowy white, and the rest of its noble pro- 
portions streaked downward with creamy foam. 

I took out my sketch-hook and made a little pic 
ture of the Jungfrau, merely to get the shape. 

I do not regard tliis as one of my finished works, 
in feet I do not rank it among my Works at all ; 
it is only a study ; it is hardly more than what one 
might call a sketch. Other artists have done me 
the grace to admire it ; but I am severe in my judg- 
ments of my own pictures, and this one does not 
move me. 

It wa* hard to believe that that lofty wooded 
rampart on the left which so overtops the Jungfrau 
was not actually the higher of the two, but it was 
not, of course. It is only 2,000 or 3,000 feet high, 
and of course has no snow upon it in summer, whereas 
the Jungfrau is not much short of 14,000 feet high, 
and therefore th at lowest verge of snow — on her side, 
which seems nearly down to the valley level — is really 
about seven thousand feet higher up in the air than 
the summit of the wooded rampart. It is the dis- 
tance that makes the deception. The wooded height 
is but foiir or five miles removed from us, but the 
Jungfrau is four or five times that distance away. 

Walking down the street of shops, in the forenoon, 
I was attracted by a large picture, carved, frame and 
all, from a single block of chocolate-coloured wood. 
There are people who know ever3rtbing. Some of 
these had told us that continental shopkeepers 
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6 Shopping in. Interlaken. 

always raise their prices on English and Americans. 
Many people had told ua it was expensive to buy 
things through a courier, whereas I had supposed itwas 
just the reverse. When I saw this picture I conjec- 
tured that it was worth more than the friend I pro- 
posed to buy it for would like to pay, but still it was 
worth while to inquire ; so I told the courier to step 
in and ask the price, as if he wanted it for himself ; 
I told him not to speak in English, and above all not 
to reveal the fact that he was a courier. Then I* 
moved on a few yards, and waited. 

The courier came presently and reported the 
price. I said to myself, ' It is a hundred francs too 
much,' and so dismissed the matter from my mind. 
But in the afternoon I was passing that place with 
Harris, and the picture attracted me again. We 
stepped in to see how much higher broken German 
would raise the price. The shopwoman named a 
%ure just a hundred francs lower than the courier 
had named. This was a pleasant surprise. I said I 
would take it. After I had given directions as to 
where it was to be shipped, the shopwoman said, 
appealingly — 

' If you please, do not let your courier know you 
bought it.' 

This was an unexpected remark. I said — 

' What makes you think I have a courier P ' 
Ah, that is very simple ; he told me himself.' 

* He was very thoughtfiil. But tell me — why 
did you charge him more than you are charging me ? ' 
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A Mystery Solved, 7 

' That IB very simple, abo : I do not have to pay 
you a percentage.' 

' Oh, I begin to see. You would have ihad to pay 
the courier a percentage.' 

' Undoubtedly. The courier always has his per- 
centage. In tiiis case it would have been a hundred 
francs.' 

* Then the tradesman does not pay a part of it — 
the purchaser pays all of it ? ' -» 

' There are occasions when the tradesman and the 
courier agree upon a price which is twice or thrice 
the value of the article, then the two divide, and 
both get a percentage.' 

' I see. But it seems to me that the purchaser 
does all the paying, even then,' 

' Oh, to be sure I It goes without saying.' 

' But I have bought this picture myself; there- 
fore why shouldn't the courier know it?' 

The woman exclaimed, in distress — 

' Ah, indeed it would take all my little profit \ 
He would come and demand his hundred francs, and 
I should have to pay.' 

' He has not done the buying. You could refuse.' 

' I could not dare to refuse. He would never 
bring travellers here again. More than that, he 
would denounce me to the other couriers, they would 
divert custom from me, and my business would be 
injured.' 

I went away in a thoughtful frame of mind. I 
began to see why a courier could afford to work for 
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8 Necessity /or a Courier. 

fifty-five dollars a month and his fares. A month or 
two later I was able to miderstand why a courier did 
not have to pay any board and lodging, and why 
my hotel bills were always larger when I had him 
with me than when I left him behind, somewhere, 
for a few days. 

Abother thing was also explained, now, apparently. 
In one town I had taken the courier to the bank tp 
do the traiwlating when I drew some money. I had 
Bat in the reading-room till the transaction was 
finished. Then a clerk had brought the money to 
me in person, and had been exceedingly polite, even 
going so far as to precede me to the door and bold 
it open for me aud bow me out as if I had been a 
distinguished personage. It was a new experience. 
Exchange had been in my favour ever since I had 
been in Europe, hut just that one time. I got 
simply the face of my draft, and no extra francs, 
whereas I had expected to get quite a number of 
them. This was the first time I had ever used the 
courier at a bank. I had suspected something then, 
and as long as he remained with me afterwards I 
managed bank matters by myself. 

Still, if I felt that I could afibrd the tax, I would 
never travel without a courier, for a good courier is 
a convenience whose value cannot he estimated in 
dollars and cents. Without him, travel is a bitter 
harassment, a purgatory of little exasperating an- 
noyancesj a ceaseless and pitiless punishment — I 
mean to an irascible man who has no business 
capacity and is confused by details. 
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With a Courier and Without. 9 

Without a courier, travel hasn't a ray of pleasure 
in it, anywhere ; hut with him it is a continuous and 
unruffled delight. He is always at hand, never has 
to be sent for ; if your bell is not answered promptly 
— and it seldom is — you have only to open the door 
and speak, the courier will hear, and he will have 
the order attended to or raise an insurrection. You 
tell him what day you will start, and whither you 
are going — leave all the rest to him. You need not 
inquire about trains or fares, or car changes, or 
hotels, or anything else. At the proper time he 
will put you in a cab or an omnibus, and drive you 
to the train or the boat ; he has packed your luggage 
and transferred it, he has paid all the bills. Other 
people have preceded you half an hour to scramble 
for impossible places and lose their tempers, but you 
can take your time, the courier has secured your 
seats for you, and you can occupy them at your 
leisiure. 

At the station, the crowd mash one another to 
piilp in the effort to get the weighers' attention to 
their trunks ; they dispute hotly with these tyrants, 
who are cool and indifferent ; they get their ba^;age 
billets, at last, and then have another squeeze and 
another rage over the disheartening business of 
trying to get them recorded and paid for, and stiU 
another over the equally disheartening business of 
trying to get near enough to the ticket office to 
buy a ticket ; and now, with their tempers gone to 
the dogs, they must stand penned up and packed 
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lO Benefits from, a Courier. 

together, laden with wrapa and satchels and shawl- 
straps, with the weary wife and babies, in the waiting- 
room, till the doore are thrown open — and then all 
hands make a grand final rush to the train, find it 
full, and have to stand on the platform and firet until 
some more cars are put on. They are in a condition 
to kill somebody by this time. Meantime you have 
been sitting in your car, smoking, and observing all 
this misery in the extremest comfort. 

On the journey the guard is polite and watchful — 
won't allow anybody to get into your compartment — 
tells them you are just recovering from the emall-poz 
and do not like to be disturbed. For the courier has 
made everything right with the guard. At way- 
stations the courier comes to your compartment to see 
if you want a glass of water, or a newspaper, or any- 
thing ; at eating-stations he sends luncheon out to 
you, while the other people scramble and worry in 
the dining-rooms. If anything breaks, about the car 
you are in, and a station-master proposes to pack you 
And your agent into a compartment with strangers, 
the courier reveals to him confidentially that you are 
a French duke, born deaf and dumb, and the official 
comes and makes affable signs that he has ordered a 
choice car to be added to the train for you. 

At custom-houses the multitude file tediously 
through, hot and irritated, and look on while the 
officers burrow into the trunks and make a mess of 
everything ; but you hand your keys to the courier 
and sit still- Perhaps you arrive at your destination 
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An Excellent Courier. 1 1 

in a rainstorm at ten at night— you generally do. 
The multitude spend half an hour verifying their 
ha^;age and getting it transferred to the omnibusoB ; 
but the courier puts you into a vehicle without a 
moment's loss of time, and when you reach your 
hotel you find your rooms have been secured two or 
three days in advance, everything is ready, you can 
go at once to bed. Some of those other people will 
have to drift aroimd to two or three hotels, in the 
rain, before they find accommodations. 

I have not set down half of the virtues that are 
vested in a good courier, but I think I have set down 
a suflSciency of them to show that an irritable man 
who can afford one and does not employ him is not 
a -wise economist. My courier was the worst one in 
Europe, yet he was a good deal better than none at 
all. It could not pay him to be a better one than 
he was, because I could not aflFord to buy things 
through him. He was a good enough courier for the 
small amount he got out of his service. Yes, to 
travel with a courier is bliss, to travel without one 
is the reverse. 

I have had dealings with some very bad couriers ; 
but I have also had dealings with one who might 
fairly be called perfection. He was a young Polander, 
named Joseph N. Verey. He spoke eight languages, 
and seemed to be equally at home in all of them ; 
he was shrewd, prompt, posted, and punctual; he 
was fertile in resources, and singularly gifted in the 
matter of overcoming difficulties ; he not only knew 
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1 2 An Excellent Courier. 

how to do everything in his line, hut he knew the 
beat ways and the quickest ; he was handy with 
children and invalids; all bis employer needed to 
do was to take life easy and leave everything to the 
courier. His address is, care of Mr. 0. H. Caygill, 
371 Strand, London. Excellent couriers are some- 
what rare ; if the reader is about to travel, he will 
find it to his advantage to make a note of this one. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The beautiful Giesbacb Fall is near Interlaken, on 
the other side of the lake of Brienz, and is illumi- 
nated every night with those gorgeous theatrical 
fires whose name I cannot call just at this moment. 
This was said to lie a Epectacle which the tourist 
ought by no means to miss. I was strongly tempted, 
but I could not go there with propriety, because one 
goes in a boat. The task which I bad set myself 
was to walk over Europe on foot, not skim over it in 
a boat. I bad made a tacit contract with myself; 
it was my duty to abide by it. I was willing to 
make boat-trips for pleasure, but I could not con- 
scientiously make tbem in the way of business. 

It cost me something of a pang to lose that fine 
sight, but I lived down the desire, and gained iu my 
self-respect through the triumph. J had a finer and 
a grander sight, however, where I was. This was the 
mighty dome of the Juogfrau softly outlined against 
the sky and faintly silvered by the starlight. There 
was something subduing in the infiuence of that 
silent and solemn and awfiil presence ; one seemed to 
meet the immutable, the indestructible, the eternal, 
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14 The Spirit of the Alps. 

face to &(;e, and to feel the trivial and fleeting nature 
of his own existence "the more sharply by the con- 
trast. One had the sense of being under the brood- 
ing contemplation of a spirit, not an inert mass of 
rocks and ice — a spirit which had looked down, 
through the slow drift of the ages, upon a million 
vanished races of men, and judged them ; and would 
judge a million more — and still be there, watching, 
unchanged and unchangeable, after all life should be 
gone and the earth have become a vacant desolation. 
While I was feeling these things, I was groping, 
without knowing it, toward an understanding of what 
the spell is which people find in the Alps, and in no 
other mountains — that strange, deep, nameless in- 
fluence, which, once felt, cannot be forgotten — once 
felt, leaves always behind it a restless longing to feel 
it again — a longing which is like homesickness ; a 
grieving, haunting yearning, which will plead, im- 
plore, and persecute tiU it has its will. I met dozens 
of people, imaginative and unimaginative, cidtivated 
and uncultivated,who had come from far countries and 
roamed through the Swiss Alps year after year — they 
could not explain why. They had come first, they 
said, out of idle curiosity, because everybody talked 
about it ; they had come since because they could 
not help it, and they should keep on coming, while 
they lived, for the same reason ; they had tried to 
break their chains and stay away, but it was futile ; 
now they had no desire to break them. Others came 
nearer formulating what tbey felt; they said they 
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could find perfect rest and peace nowhere else when 
they were troubled ; all frets and worries and chaf- 
ings sank to sleep in the presence of the benignant 
serenity of the Alpa ; the Great Spirit of the Moun- 
tain breathed his own peace upon their hurt minds 
and sore hearts, and healed them ; they could not 
think base thoughts or do mean and sordid things 
here, before the visible throne of God. 

Down the road a piece was a Kursaal — whatever 
that may be — and we joined the human tide to see 
what sort of enjoyment it might afford. It was the 
usual open-air concert, in an ornamental garden, 
with wines, beer, milk, whey, grapes, etc. — the whey 
and the grapes being necessaries of life to certain 
invalids whom physicians cannot repair, and who 
only continue to exist by the grace of whey or 
grapes. One of these departed spirits told me, in a 
sad and lifeless way, that there was no way for him to 
live but by whey ; never drank anything, now, but 
whey, and dearly, dearly loved whey, he didn't know 
whey he did, but he did. After making this pun 
he died — that is the whey it served him. 

Some other remains, preserved from decomposi- 
tion by the grape system, told me that the grapes were 
of a peculiar breed, highly medicinal in their nature, 
and that they were coimted out and administered 
by the grape-doctors as methodically as if they were 
pills. The new patient, if very feeble, began with 
one grape before breakfast, took three during break- 
fast, a couple between meals, five at luncheon, three 
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1 6 The Whey and Grape Cure. 

in the afternoon, seven at dinner, four for supper, and 
part of a grape just before going to bed by way of a 
general regulator. The quantity waa gradually and 
regularly increased, according to the needs and capa- 
cities of the patient, until by-and-by you would find 
him disposing of his one grape per second all the day 
long, and bis regular barrel per day. 

He said that men cured in this way, and enabled 
to discard the grape system, never afterward got 
over the babit of talking as if they were dictating to 
a slow amanuensis, because tbey always made a pause 
between each two words while they sucked the sub- 
stance out of an imaginary grape. He said these 
were tedious people to talk with. He said that men 
who had been ciu^ by the other process were easily 
distinguished from the rest of mankind because they 
always tilted their heads back, between every two 
words, and swallowed a swig of imaginary whey. He 
said it was an impressive thing to observe two men 
who had been cured by the two proceaaes, engaged in 
conversation — said their pauses and accompanying 
movements were so continuous and regular that a 
stranger would think himself in the presence of a 
couple of automatic raacbineB, One finds out a great 
many wonderful things by travelling, if he stumbles 
upon the right person. 

I did not remain long at the Kursaal ; the music 
was good enough, but it seemed rather tame after 
the cyclone of that Arkansaw expert. Besides, my 
adventurous spirit had conceived a formidable enter- 
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prise — nothing less than a trip from Interlaken, by 
the G^mmi and Visp, clear to Zermatt, on foot ! So 
it was necessary to plan the details, and get ready 
for an early start. The courier (this was not the 
one I have just been speaking of) thought that the 
portier of the hotel wotJd be able to tell us bow to 
find our way. And bo it turned out. He showed us 
the whole thing on a relief-map, and we could see our 
route, with all its elevations and depressions, its vil- 
U^es and its rivers, as clearly as if we were sailing 
over it in a balloon. A relief-map is a great thing. 
The portier also wrote down each day's journey and 
the nightly hotel on a piece of paper, and made our 
course so plain that we should never be able to get 
lost without high-priced outside help. 

I put the courier in the care of a gentleman who 

was going to Lausanne, and then we went to bed, 

/ after laying out the walking costumes and putting 

them into condition for instant occupation in the 

morning. 

However, when we came down to breakfast at 
8 A.M., it looked so much like rain that I hired] a 
two-horse top-buggy for the first third of the journey. 
For two or three hours we jogged along the level 
road which skirts the beautiful lake of Thun, with a 
dim and dreamlike picture of watery expanses and 
spectral Alpine forms always before us, veiled in a 
mellowing mist. Then a steady down-pour set in, 
and hid everything but the nearest objects. We 
kept the rain out of ouv faces with umbrellas, and 
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away from our bodies with the leather apron of tho 
tuggy ; but the driver sat unBheltered, and placidly 
soaked the weather in and seemed to like it. We 
had the road all to ourselves, and I never had a 
pleaaanter" excutBion. 

The weather began to clear while we were driving 
up a valley called the Kienthal, and presently a vast 
black cloud-bank in front of ub dissolved away and 
uncurtained the grand proportions and the soaring 
loftinesses of the Blumia Alp. It was a sort of 
breath-taking surprise ; for we had not supposed 
there was anything behind that low -hung blanket of 
sable cloud but level valley. What we had been mis- 
taking for fleeting glimpses of sky away aloft there, 
were really patches of tiie Blnmis's snowy crest caught 
through shredded rente in the drifting pall of vapour. 
We dined in the inn at Frutigen, and our driver 
ought to have dined there too, but he would not have 
had time to dine and get drunk both, so he gave his 
mind to making a master-piece of the latter, and 
succeeded. AG-erman gentleman and his two young 
lady daughters had been taking their nooning at 
the inn, and when they left, just ahead of us, it was 
plain that their driver was as drunk as ours, and as 
happy and goodnatured too, which was saying a 
good deal. These rascals overflowed with attentions 
and information for their guests, and with brotherly 
love for each other. They tied their reins, and took 
ofl" their coats and hats, bo that they migbt be able 
to give unencumbered attention to conversation and 
to the gestures necessary for ita illustration. 
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The road was smooth ; it led up and over and 
down a continual succession of hills ; but it was 
narrow, the horses were laed to it, and could not well 
get out of it anyhow ; so why shouldn't the drivers 
entertain themselvea and us? The noses of our 
horses projected sociably into the rear of the forward 
carriage, and as we toiled up the long hilla our driver 
stood up and talked to his friend, and his friend stood 
up and talked back to him, with his rear to the 
scenery. When the top was reached and we went 
flying down the other side, there was no change in 
the programme. I carry in my memory yet the 
picture of that forward driver, on hia knees on his 
high seat, resting his elbows on its back, and beaming 
down on his passengers, with happy eye, and flying 
hair, and jolly red face, and oSering his card to the 
old German gentleman while he praised Ms hack and 
horses, and both teams were whizzing down a long 
hill with nobody in a position to tell whether we 
were bound to destruction or an undeserved safety. 

Toward - sunset we entered a beautiful green 
valley dotted with chalets, a cosy little domain, 
hidden away from the busy world in a cloistered 
nook, among giant precipices topped with snowy 
peaks that seemed to float like islands above the 
curling surf of the sea of vapour that severed them 
from the lower world. Down from vague and 
vapourous heights, little ruffled zigzag milky currents 
came crawling, and found their way to the verge of 
one of those tremendous overhanging walls, whence 
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they plunged, a shaft of silver, shivered to atoms in 
mid-descent, and turned to an airy puff of luminous 
dust. Here and there, in grooved depressions among 
the snowy desolations of the upper altitudes, one 
glimpsed the extremity of a glacier, with its sea-green 
and honeycombed battlements of ice. 

Up the valley, under a dizzy precipice, nestled 
the village of Kandersteg, our halting-place for the 
night. We were soon there, and housed in the hoteL 
But the waning day had such an inviting inSuence 
that we did not remain housed many momenta, but 
struck out and followed a roaring torrent of ice- 
water op to its far source in a sort of little grass- 
carpeted parlour, walled in all around by vast preci- 
pices and overlooked by clustering summits of ice. 
This was the snuggest little croquet-ground imagina- 
ble ; it was perfectly level, and not more than a mile 
long by half a mile wide. The walls around it were 
80 gigantic, and everything about it was on so mighty 
a scale, that it was belittled, by contrast, to what I 
have likened it to — a cosy and cai-peted parlour. It 
was so high above the Kandersteg valley that there 
was nothing between it and the snow-peaks. I had 
never been in such intimate relations with the high 
altitudes before ; the snow-peaks had always been re- 
mote and unapproachable grandeurs hitherto, but now 
we were hob-a-nob — if one may use such a seemingly 
irreverent expression about creations so august as these. 
We could see the streams which fed the torrent 
we had followed iesuing from under the greenish 
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ramparts of glaciers ; but two or Jthree of these, 
instead of flowing over the precipices, sank down into 
the rock and sprang in big jets ont of holes in the 
mid-face of the walls. 

The green nook which I have been describing is 
called the Gastemthal. The glacier streams gather 
and flow through it in a broad and rushing brook to 
a narrow cleft between lofty precipices ; here the 
rushing brook becomes a mad torrent and goes 
booming and thundering down toward Kandersteg, 
lashing and thrashing its way over and among 
monster boulders, and hurling chance roots and logs 
about like straws. There was no lack of cascades 
along this route. The path by the side of tiie torrent 
was so narrow that one had to look sharp when he 
heard a cow-bell, and hunt for a place that was wide 
enough to accommodate a cow and a Christian side by 
side, and such places were not always to be had at an 
instant's notice. The cows wear church-bells, and 
that is a good idea in the cowa, for where that torrent 
is, you couldn't hear an ordinary cow-bell any further 
than you could hear the ticking of a, watch. 

I needed exercise, so I employed my agent in set- 
ting stranded logs and dead trees adrift, and I sat on 
a boulder and watched them go whirling and leaping 
head over heels down the boiling torrent. It was a 
wonderfully exhilarating spectacle. When I had had 
exercise enough, I made the agent take some, by 
running a race with one of those logs. I made a trifle 
by betting on the log. 
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After dinner we had a walk up and down the 
quiet Kanderateg valley, in the eoft gloaming, with 
the spectacle of the dying lights of day playing about 
the crests and pinnacles of the still and solemn upper 
realm for contrast, and test for talk. There were no 
sounds but the dulled complaining of the torrent and 
the occasional tinkling of a distant bell. The spirit 
of the place was a sense of deep, pervading peace ; 
one might dream his life tranquilly away there, and 
not miss it or mind it when it was gone. 

The summer departed with the sun, and winter 
came with the stars. It grew to be a bitter night in 
that little hotel, backed up against a precipice that 
had no visible top to it; but we kept warm, and woke in 
time in the morning to find that everybody else had 
left for the Gemmi three hours before^ so our little 
■ plan of helping that German family (principally the" 
old man) over the Pass, was a blocked generosity. 
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Wb hired the only guide left, to lead ua on our way. 
He was over seventy, but he could have given me 
nine-tenths of his strength and still had all his age 
entitled him to. He shouldered our satchels, over- 
coaia, and alpenstocks, and we set out up the stee^ 
path. It was hot work. The old man soon begged 
us to hand over our coats and waistcoats to him to 
carry, too, and we did it ; one could not refuse so 
little a thing to a poor old man like that ; he should 
have had them if he had been a hundred and fifty. 

When we b^an that ascent, we could see a micro- 
scopic chalet perched airay up against heaven on what 
seemed to be the highest mountain near us. It was 
on our right, across the narrow head of the valley. 
But when we got up abreast it, on its own level, 
mountains were towering high above ou every hand, 
and we saw that its altitude was just about that of 
the little G-astemthal which we had visited the even- 
ing before. Still, it seemed a long way up in the 
air, in that waste ^d lonely wilderness of rocks. It 
had an onfenced grass-plot in front of it which seemed 
about as big as a biUiard-table, and this grass-plot 
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sl&nted so sharply downwards, and was so brief, and 
ended so exceedingly soon at the verge of the abso- 
lute precipice, that it was a shuddery thing to think 
of a person's venturing to trust his foot on an incline 
so situated at all. Suppose a man stepped on an 
orange-peel in that yaid: there would be nothing 
for him to seize ; nothing could keep him from roll- 
ing ; five revolutions would bring him to the edge, 
and over he would go. What a frightful distance he 
would fall ! — for there are very few birds that fly as 
high as bis starting-point. He would strike and 
bounce, two or three times on his way down, but 
this would be no advantage to him. I would as soon 
take an airing on the slant of a rainbow as in such a 
front yard. I wonid rather, in fact, for the distance 
down would be about the same, and it is pleasanter 
to elide than to bounce. I could not see how the 
peasants got up to that chalet — the region seemed 
too steep for anything but a balloon- 
As we strolled on, climbing up higher and higher, 
we were continually bringing neighbouring peaks 
into view and lofty prominence which had been hid- 
den behind lower peaks before ; so, by and by, while 
standing before a group of these giants, we looked 
around for the chalet again : there it was, away down 
below us, apparently on an inconspicuous ridge in 
the valley ! It was aa far below us, now, as it had 
been above us when we were beginning the ascent. 

After a while the path led us along a railed pre- 
cipice, and we looked over — far beneath us was the 
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snug parlour again, the little Gastemthal, with ita 
water-jets spouting from the face of its rock walls. 
We could have dropped a stone into it. We had 
been finding the top of the world all along — and 
always finding a still higher top stealing into view 
in a disappointing way just ahead ; when we looked 
down into the G-aBt«mthal we felt pretty sure that 
we had reached the genuine top at last, but it was 
not so; there were much higher altitudes to be 
scaled yet. We were still in the pleasant shade of 
forest-trees, we were still in a region which was 
cushioned with beautiful mosses and aglow with the 
many-tinted lustre of innumerable wild-flowers. 

We found, indeed, more interest in the wild- 
flowers than in anything else. We gathered a speci- 
men or two of every kind which we were unacquainted 
with ; so we had sumptuous bouquets. But one of the 
chief interests lay in chasing the seasons of the year up 
the mountain, and determining them by the presence 
of flowers and berries which we were acquainted with. 
For instance, it was the end of August at the level of 
the sea ; in the Kanderateg valley, at the base of the 
Pass, we fonnd flowers which would not be due at 
the sea level for two or three weeks ; higher up we 
entered October, and gathered fringed gentians. I 
made no notes, and have forgotten the details, but 
the construction of the floral calendar was very enter- 
taining while it lasted. 

In the high regions we found rich store of the 
splendid red flower called the Alpine rose, but we 
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did not find any examples of the ugly Swiss fiivourite 
called Edelweiss. Its name Reems to indicate that 
it ia a noble flower and that it is white. It may be 
noble enough, but it is not attractive, and it is not 
white. The fuzzy blossom is the colour of bad cigar 
ashes, and appears to be made of a cheap quality of 
grey plush. It has a noble and distant way of con- 
fining itself to the high altitudes, but that ia proba- 
bly on account of its looks ; it apparently has no 
monopoly of those upper altitudes, however, for they 
are sometimes intruded upon by som.e of the loveliest 
of the valley families of wild-flowera. Everybody in 
the Alps wears a sprig of Edelweiss in his hat. It 
is the native's pet, and also the tourist's. 

All the morning, as we loafed along, having a 
good time, other pedestrians went staving by us with 
vigorous strides, and with the intent and determined 
look of men who were walking for a wager. These 
wore loose knee-breeches, long jam stockinga, and 
hob-nailed high-laced walking- shoes. They were 
gentlemen who would go home to England or Ger- 
many and tell how many miles they had beaten the 
guide-book every day. But I doubted if they ever 
had much real fun, outside of the mere m^;nificent 
exhilaration of the tramp through the green valleys 
and the breezy heights ; for they were almost always 
alone, and even the finest scenery loses incalculably 
when there is no one to enjoy it with. 

All the morning an endless double procession of 
mule-mounted tourists filed past us along the narrow 
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path' — the one procession going, Uie other coming. 
We had taken a good deal of trouble to teach our- 
selves the kiadlj Crennan custom of saluting all 
strangers with doffed hat, and we resolutely clung 
to it that morning, although it kept us bare-headed 
most of the time and was not always responded to. 
Still we found an interest in the thing, because we 
naturallj liked to know who were English and 
Americans among the passers-hy. All continental 
natives responded, of course; bo did some of the 
English and Americans, but as a general thing these 
two races gave no sign. Whenever a man or a 
. woman showed ua cold neglect, we spoke up con- 
fidently in our own tongue and asked for such in- 
formation as we happened to need, and we always 
got a reply in the same language. The English and 
American folk are not less kindly than other races, 
they are only more reserved, and that comes of habit 
and . education. In one dreary, rocky waste, away 
above the line of vegetation, we met a procession of 
twenty-five mounted young men, all from America. 
We got answering bows enough from these, of course, 
for they were of an age to learn to do in Eome as 
Home does, without much effort. 

At one extremity of this patch of desolation, 
overhung by bare and forbidding crags which hus- 
banded drifts of everlasting snow in their sbaded 
cavities, was a small stretch of thin and discouraged 
grass, and a man and a family of pigs were actually 
living here in some shanties. Consequently this 
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place could be really reckoned as ' property ; ' it had 
a moDey value, and was doubtless taxed. I think it 
must have marked the limit of real estate in this 
world. It would be hard to set a money value upon 
any piece of earth that lies between that spot and 
the empty realm of space. That man may claim 
the distinction of owning the end of the world, for if 
there is any definite end to the world be has certainly 
found it. 

From here forward we moved through a storm- 
swept and smileless desolation. All about us rose 
gigantic masses, crags, and ramparts of bare and 
dreary rock, with not a vestige or semblance of 
plant or tree or flower anywhere, or glimpse of any 
creature that had life. The frost and the tempests 
of unnumbered ages had battered and hacked 
at these cliffs, with a deathless energy, destroying 
them piecemeal ; so all the region about their bases 
was a tumbled chaos of great fragments which had 
been split off and hurled to the ground. Soiled and 
aged banks of snow lay close about our path. The 
ghastly desolation of the place was as tremendously 
complete as if Dor^ had furnished the working plans 
for it. But eveiy now and then, through the stem 
gateways around us, we caught a view of some neigh- 
bouring majestic dome, sheathed with glittering ice, 
and displaying its white purity at an elevation com- 
pared to which ours was grovelling and plebeian, and 
this spectacle always chained one's interest and 
admiration at once, and made him foi^et there was 
anything ugly in the world. 
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I have just said that there was nothing but death 
and desolation in these hideous places, but I forgot. 
In the most forlorn and arid and dismal one of all, 
where the racked and splintered (W6m was thickest, 
where the ancient patches of snow lay against the 
very path, where the winds blew bitterest and the 
general aspect was moumfiillest and dreariest, and 
furthest from any suggestion of cheer or hope, I found 
a solitary wee forget-me-not flouriBhing away, not a 
droop about it anywhere, but holding its bright blue 
star up with the prettiest and gallantest air in the 
world, the only happy spirit, the only smiling thing, 
in all that grisly desert. She seemed to say, ' Cheer 
up 1 — as long aa we are here, let us make the beat of 
it.' I judged she had earned u right to a more 
hospitable place ; so I plucked her up and sent her 
to America to a friend who would respect her for 
the fight she had made, all by her small self, to 
make a whole vast despondent Alpine desolation stop 
breaking its heart over the unalterable, and hold 
up its head and look at the bright side of things 
for once. 

We stopped for a nooning at a strongly built 
little inn called the Schwarenbach. It sits in a 
lonely spot among the peaks, where it is swept by 
the trailing fringes of the cloud-rack, and is rained 
on, snowed on, and pelted and persecuted by the 
storms nearly every day of its life. It was the only 
habitation in the whole Gemmi Pass. 

Close at hand, now, was a chance for a blood- 
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curdling Alpine adventure. Close at hand was the 
snowy mass of the Great Altels eooliog its top-knot 
in the sky and daring us to an ascent. I was fired 
with the idea, and immediately made up my miad to 
procure the necessary guides, ropes, etc., and under- 
take it. I instructed Harris to go to the landlord of 
the inn and set him about our preparations. Mean- 
time I went diligently to work to read up and find 
out what this mueh-talked-of mountain-climbing 
was like, and how one should go about it — for in 
these matters I was ignorant. I opened Mr. Hinch- 
lifF's ' Summer Months among the Alps ' (published 
1857), and selected his account of hia ascent of Monte 
Rosa. It began — 

* It is very difficult to free the miad from excite- 
ment on the evening before a grand expedition, — ' 

I saw that I was too calm ; so I walked the room 
a while and worked myself into a high excitement ; 
but the book's next remark — that the adventurer 
must get up at two in the morning — came as near 
asanything to flatting it all out again. However, I- 
reinforeed it, and read on, about how Mr. HinchlifF 
dressed by candle-light and was ' soon down among 
the guides, who were bustling about in the passage, 
packing provisions, and making every preparation 
for the start ; ' and how he glanced out into the cold 
clear night and saw that — 

' The whole sky was blazing with stars, larger and 
brighter than they appear through the dense atmo- 
sphere breathed by inhabitants of the lower parts of 
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the earth. They seemed actually suspended from the 
dark vault of heaven, and their g^entle light Bhed a 
fairy-like gleam over the snow-fields around the foot 
of the Matfcerhom, which raised its stupendous 
pinnacle on high, penetrating to the heart of the 
Great Bear, and crowning itself with a diadem of his 
magnificent stars. Not a sound disturbed the deep 
tranquillity of the night, except the distant roar of 
streams which rush from the high plateau of the St. 
Theodule glacier, and fiJl headlong over precipitous 
rocks till they lose themselves in the mazes of the 
Gomer glacier.' 

He took his hot toast and coffee, and then about 
half-past three his caravan of ten men filed away 
&om the liiffet Hotel, and began the steep climb. 
At half-past five he happened to turn around, and 
* beheld the glorious spectacle of the Matterhom, 
just touched by the rosy-fingered morning, and look- 
ing like a huge pyramid of fire rising out of the 
barren ocean of ice and rock axound it.' Then the 
Breithom and the Dent Blanche caught the radiant 
glow; but 'the intervening mass of Monte Eosa 
made it necessary for us to climb many hours before 
we could hope to see the sun himself, yet the whole 
air soon grew warmer after the splendid birth of day. 

He gazed at the lofty crown of Monte Rosa and 
the wastes of snow that guarded its steep approaches, 
and the chief guide delivered the opinion that no 
man could conquer their awful heights and put 
his foot upon that summit. But the adventurers 
moved steadily on, nevertheless. 
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They toiled up, and up, and still up ; they passed 
the Grand Plateau ; then toiled up a steep shoulder 
of the mountain, clinging Ijke flies to its rugged face ; 
and now they were confronted by a trenaeodous wall 
from which great hlochs of ice and snow were evi- 
dently in the habit of falling. They turned aside to 
skirt this waU, and gradually ascended until their 
way was barred by a 'maze of gigantic snow cre- 
vasses ' — so they turned aside again, and ' began a 
long climb of sufBcient steepness to make a zigzag 
course necessary.' 

Fatigue compelled them to halt frequently for a 
moment or two. At one of these halts somebody 
called out, ' Look at Mont Blanc I ' and ' we were 
at once made aware of the very great height we had 
attained by actually seeing the monarch of the Alps 
and his attendant satellites right over the top of the 
Breithom, it«elf at least 14,000 feet high ! ' 

These people moved in single file, and were all 
tied to a strong rope, at regular distances apart, so 
that if one of them slipped on those giddy heights, 
the others could brace themselves on their alpen- 
stocks and save him from darting into the v^ley, 
thousands of feet below. By-and-by they came to 
an ice-coated ridge which was tilted up at a sharp 
angle and had a precipice on one side of it. They 
had to climb this, so the guide in the lead cut steps 
in the ice with his hatchet, and as fast as he took 
his toes out of one of tbese slight holes, the toes of 
the man behind him occupied it. 
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' Slowly and steadily we kept on our way over 
this dangerous part of the ascent, and I daresay it 
was fortunate for some of ua that attention was dis- 
tracted from the head by the paramount necessity 
of looking after the feet ; /or, wWs on, the left the 
indine of ice was so steep that it would he im- 
possible for any man to save Kimadf in caae of a 
slip, TiTiiees the others could hold him up, on the 
right we might drop a pebble from the hand over 
precipices of unknown extent doion upon the tre- 
mendoibs glacier below. 

' Great caution, therefore, was absolutely ne- 
cessary, and in this exposed situation we were at- 
tacked by all the fury of that grand enemy of 
aspirants to Monte Rosa — a severe and bitterly cold 
wind from the north. The fine powdery snow was 
driven past ua in clouds, penetrating the interstices 
of our clothes, and the pieces of ice which flew from 
the blows of Peter's axe were wbisked into the air, 
and then dashed over the precipice. We had quite 
enough to do to prevent ourselves from being served 
in the same ruthless fashion, and now and then, in 
the more violent gusts of wind, were glad to stick 
our alpenstocks into the ice and hold on hard.' 

Having surmounted this perilous steep, they sat 
down and took a brief rest with their hacks against 
a sheltering rock and thefr heels dangling over a 
bottomless abyss ; then they climbed to the base of 
another ridge, a more difficult and dangerous one 
still: 
VOL. n. n 
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' The whole of the ridge was exceedingly narrow, 
and the fall on each aide desperately steep, but the 
ice in some of these intervals between the masses of 
rock assumed the form of a mere sharp edge, almost 
like a kaife; these places, though not more than 
three or fom: short paces in length, looked un- 
commonly awkward ; but, like the sword leading 
true believers to the gates of Paradise, they must 
needs be parsed before we could attain to the summit 
of our ambition. These were in one or two places 
so narrow, that in stepping over them with toes well 
turned out for greater security, cms end of the foot 
•projected over the awful prempice on the o-ight, 
while the other vias on the beginning of t-he icy 
slope on the left, which was scarcely less steep than 
the rocks. On these occasions Peter would take my 
hand, and each of us stretching as far as we couM, 
he was thus enabled to get a firm footing two paces 
or rather more fix)m me, whence a spring would 
probably bring him to the rock on the other side ; 
then, turning round, he called to me to come, and 
taking a couple of steps carefully, 1 was met at the 
third by his outstretched hand ready to clasp mine, 
and in a moment stood by his side. The others 
followed in much the same fashion. Once my right 
foot slipped on the side towards the precipice, but I 
threw out my left arm in a moment so that it caught 
the icy edge imder my armpit as I fell, and sup- 
ported me considerably ; at the same instant I cast 
my eyes down the side on which I had slipped, and 
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contrived to plant my right foot on a piece of rock 
as large as a cricket-ball, which chanced to protrude 
through the ice, on the very edge of the precipice. 
Being thus anchored fore and aft, as it were, I 
believe I could easily have recovered myself, even if 
I had been alone, though it must be confessed the 
situation would have been an awful one ; as it was, 
however, a jerk from Peter settled the matter very 
soon, and I was on my legs all right in an instant. 
The rope is an immense help in places of this kind.' 
Now they arrived at the base of a great knob or 
dome veneered with ice and powdered with snow — 
the utmost sumitiit, the last bit of solidity between 
them and the hollow vault of heaven. They set to 
work with their hatchets, and were soon creeping, 
insect-like, up its surfiice, with their heels projecting 
over the thinnest kind of nothingness, thickened up 
a little with a few wandering shreds and films of 
cloud moving in lazy procession far below. Presently 
one man's toe-hold broke and he fell ! There be 
dangled in mid-air at the end of the rope, like a 

spider, till his friends above hauled him into place 

again. 

A little hit later, the party stood upon the wee 

pedestal of the very summit, in a driving wind, and 

looked out upon the vast gieen expanseB of Italy and 

a Ehoreless ocean of billowy Alps. 

When I had read thus far, Harris burst into the 

room in a noble excitement and said the ropes and 

the guides were secured, and asked if I was ready. 
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I said I believed I wouldn't ascend the Altela this 
time. I said Alp-climbing was a different thing 
from what I had supposed it was, and so I judged we 
had better study its points a little more before we 
went definitely into it. But I told him to retain the 
guides and order them to follow us to Zermatt, 
because I meant to use them there. I said I could 
feel the spirit of adventure beginning to stir in me, 
and was sure that the fell fascination of Alp-climbing 
would soon he upon me. I said he could make up 
his mind to it that we would do a deed before we 
were a week older which woiild make the hair of the 
timid curl with fright. 

This made Harris happy, and filled him with 
ambitious anticipations. He went at once to tell the 
guides to follow us to Zermatt and bring all their 
paraphernalia with them. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

A GREAT and priceless thing is a new interest ! How- 
it takes possession of a man 1 how it clings to him I 
how it rides him 1 I strode onward from the Schwar- 
enbach hostelry a changed man, a reoi^nised per- 
sonality. I walked in a new world, I saw with new 
eyes, I had been looking aloft at the giant snow- 
peaks only as things to be worshipped for their 
grandeur and magnitude, and their unspeakable 
grace of form ; I looked up at them now, as also 
things to be conquered and tlimbed. My sense of 
their grandeur and their noble beauty was neither 
lost nor impaired ; I had gained a new interest in 
the mountains without losing the old ones. I fol- 
lowed the steep lines up, inch by inch, with my eye, 
and noted the possibility or impossibility of following 
them with my feet. When I saw a shining helmet 
of ice projecting above the clouds, I tried to imagine 
I saw files of black specks toiling up it roped together 
with a gossamer thread. 

We skirted the lonely little lake callid the Dau- 
benaee, and presently passed close by a glacier on 
the right — a thing like a great river frozen solid in 
its flow and broken square off like a wall at its 
mouth. I had never been so near a glacier before. 
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Here we came upon a new board shanty, and 
found Bome men engaged in building a stone house ; 
so the Schwarenbach was soon to have a rival. We 
bought a bottle or so of beer here ; at any rate they 
called it beer, but I knew by the price that it was 
dissolved jewellery, and I perceived by the taste that 
dissolved jewellery is not good stuff to drink. 

We were surrounded by a hideous desolation. 
We stepped forward to a sort of jumping-off place, 
and were confronted by a startling contrast ; we 
seemed to look down into fairyland. Two or three 
thousand feet below us was a bright green level, with 
a pretty town in its midst, and a silvery stream 
winding among the meadows ; the charming spot 
was walled in on all sides by gigantic precipices 
clothed with pines ; and over the pines, out of the 
softened distances, rose the snowy domes and peaks 
of the Monte Eosa region. How exquisitely green 
and beautifid that little valley down there was ! The 
distance was not great enough to obliterate details, 
it only made them little, and mellow, and dainty, 
like landscapes and towns seen through the wrong 
end of a spy-glass. 

■ Eight under us a narrow ledge rose up out of the 
valley, with a green, slanting, bench-shaped top, and 
grouped about upon this green-baize bench were a 
lot of black and white sheep which looked merely 
like over-sized worms. The bench seemed lifted 
well up into our neighbourhood, but that was a 
deception — it was a long way down to it. 
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We began otu- descent, now, by the most remark- 
able road I have ever Been. It wound in corkscrew 
curves down the face of the colossal precipice — a 
narrow way, with always the solid rock wall at one 
elbow, and perpendicular nothingness at the other. 
We met an everlasting procession of guides, porters, 
mules, litters, and tourists climbing up this steep and 
muddy path, and there was no room to spare when 
you had to pass a tolerably fat mule, I always took 
the inside, when I heard or saw the mule coming, 
and flattened myself against the wall, I preferred 
the inside, of course, but I should have had to take 
it anyhow, because the mule prefers the outside. 
A mule's preference — on a precipice — is a thing to 
be respected. Well, his choice is always the outside. 
His life is mostly devoted to carrying bulky panniers 
and packages which rest against his body- — therefore 
he is habituated to taking the outside edge of moun- 
tain paths, to keep his bundles from rubbing against 
rocks or banks on the other. When he goes into 
the passenger business he absurdly clings to his 
old habit, and keeps one leg of his passenger always 
dangling over the great deeps of the lower world, 
while that passenger's heart is in the highlands,, so 
to speak. More than once I saw a mule's hind foot 
cave over the outer edge and send earth and rubbish 
into the bottomless abyss ; and I noticed that " upon 
these occasions the rider, whether male or female, 
looked tolerably unwell. 

There was one place where an 18-inch breadth of 
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light masonry had been added to the verge of the 
path, and as there was a very sharp turn here, a 
panel of fencing had been set up there at some 
ancient time, aa a protection. This panel was old 
and grey and feeble, and the light masonry had been 
loosened by recent rains. A young American girl 
came along on a mule, and in making the turn the 
mule's hind foot caved all the loose masonry aud one 
of the fence posts overboard ; the mule gave a violent 
lurch inboard to save himself, and succeeded in the 
eflfort, bub that girl turned as white as the snows of 
Mont Blanc for a moment. 

The path here was simply a groove cut into the 
face of the precipice ; there was a four- foot breadth of 
solid rock under the traveller, and a four-foot breadth 
of solid rock just above his head, like the roof of a 
narrow porch ; he could look out from this gallery 
and see a sheer summitless and bottomless wall of 
rock before him, across a gorge or crack a biscuit's 
toss in width — but he could not see the bottom of 
his own precipice unless he lay down and projected 
his nose over the edge. I did not do this, because I 
did not wish to soil my clothes. 

Every few hundred yards, at particularly bad 
places, one came across a panel or so of plank fenc- 
ing ; but they were always old aud weak, and they 
generally leaned out over the chasm and did not 
make any rash promises to hold up people who might 
need support. There was one of these panels which 
had only its upper board left; a pedestrianising 
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English youth came tearing down the path, was 
Beized with an impulse to look over the precipice, 
and without an instant's thought he threw his weight 
upon that crazy board. It hent outward a foot ! I 
never made a gasp hefore that came so near suffo- 
cating me- The English youth's face simply showed a 
lively surprise, but nothingmore. He went swinging 
along valleywards again, as if he did not know he had 
just swindled a coroner by the closest kind of a shave. 

The Alpine litter is something like a cushioned 
box made fast between the middles of two long poles, 
and sometimes it is a chair with a back to it and a 
support for the feet. It is carried by relays of 
strong porters. The motion ia easier than that of 
any other conveyance. We met a few men and a 
great many ladies in litters ; it seemed to me that 
most of the ladies looked pale and nauseated; their 
general aspect gave me the idea that they were pa- 
tiently enduring a horrible suffering. As a rule, they 
looked at their laps, and left the scenery to take care 
of itself. 

But the most frightened creature I uaw was a 
led horse that overtook us. Poor fellow ! he had been 
born and reared in the grassy levels of the Kanders- 
teg valley, and had never seen anything like this 
hideous place before. Every few steps he would stop 
short, glance wildly out from the dizzy height, and 
then spread his red nostrils wide and pant as vio- 
lently as if he had been running a race ; and all the 
while he quaked from head to heel as with a palsy. 
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He was a faandsoma fellow, and he made a fine statu- 
esque picture of terror, but it was pitiful to see him 
suffer so. 

This dreadful path has had its tragedy. Baede- 
ker, with his customary over-terseness, begins and 
ends the tale thus : ' The descent on horseback should 
be avoided. In 1861 a Comtesse d'Herlincourt fell 
from her saddle over the precipice and was killed on 
the spot.' 

We looked over the precipice there, and saw the 
monument which commemorates the event. It stands 
in the bottom of the goi^ in a place which has been 
hollowed out of the rock to protect it from the torrent 
and the storms. Our old guide never spoke but when 
spoken to, and then limited himself to a syllable or 
two ; but when we asked him about this tragedy he 
showed a strong interest in the matter. He said the 
Countess was very pretty, and very young — hardly 
out of her girlhood, in fact. She was newly married, 
and was on her bridal tour. The young husband 
was riding a little in advance ; one guide was lead- 
ing the husband's horse, another was leading the 
bride's. The old man continued— 

' The guide that was leading the husband's horse 
happened to glance back, and there was that poor 
young thing sitting up staring out over the precipice ; 
and her face b^an to bend downward a little, and 
she put up her two hands slowly and met it — so — 
and put them flat against her eyes — so — and then 
she sank out of the saddle, with a sharp shriejc, and 
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one , caught only the flash of a dress, and it was all 
over,' 

Then after a pause — 

' Ah, yes, that guide saw these things— yes, he 
saw them all. He saw them all, just as I have told 
you.' 

After another pause — 

' Ah, yes, lie saw them all. My God, that was 
me. I was that guide \ ' 

This had been the one event of the old mans 
life ; so one may be sure he had forgotten no detail 
connected with it. We listened to all he had to say 
about what was done and what happened and what 
was said after the sorrowful occurrence, and a painful 
story it was. 

When we had wound down toward the valley 
until we were about on the last spiral of the cork- 
screw, Harris's hat blew over the last remaining bit 
of precipice — a small cliff a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty feet high— and sailed down towards a steep 
slant composed of rough chips and fragments which 
the weather had flaked away from the precipices. 
We went leisurely down there, expecting to find it 
without any trouble, but we bad made a mistake as 
to that. We hunted during a couple of hours— not 
because the old straw hat was valuable, but out of 
curiosity to find out how such a thing could manage 
to conceal itself in open ground where there was 
nothing for it to hide behind. When one is reading 
in bed, and lays bis paper-knife down, he cannot find 
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it again if it is smaller than a sabre ; that hat was 
as stubborn as any paper-knife could have been, and 
we finally had to give it up ; but we found a firag- - 
ment that had once belonged to an opera-glass, and 
by digging around and turning over the rocks we 
gradually collected all the lenses and the cylinders 
and the various odds and ends that go to niake up a 
complete opera-glass. We afterwards had the thing 
reconstructed, and the owner can have hiii adventurous 
long-lost property by submitting proofs and paying 
costs of rehabilitation. We had hopes of finding the 
owner there, distributed around amongst the rocks, 
for it would have made an elegant paragraph ; but 
we were disappointed. Still, we were far from being 
disheartened, for there was a considerable area which 
we had not thoroughly searched ; we were satisfied he 
was there, somewhere, so we resolved to wait over a 
day at Leuk and come back and get him. Then we 
sat down to polish oflF the perspiration and arrange 
about what we could do with him when we got him, 
Harris was for contributing him to the British Mu- 
semn ; but I was for mailinghim to his widow. That 
is the difference between Harris and me : Harris is 
all for display, I am all for the simple right, even 
though I lose money by it. Harris argued in favour 
of his proposition and against mine ; I argued in favour 
of mine and against his. The discussion warmed into 
a dispute; the dispute warmed into a quarrel. I 
finally said, very decidedly — 

* My mind is naade up. He goes to the widow.' 
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Harris answered sharply — 

'And imj mind is made up. He goes to the 
Museum.' 

I said, calmlj — 

' The Museum may whistle when it gets him.' 
Harris retorted — 

'The widow may save herself the trouble of 

whistling, for I will see that she never gets him.' 

After some angry bandying of epithets, I said — 

* It seems to me that you are taking on a good 

many airs about these remains. I don't quite see 

what yov^ve got to say about them ? ' 

*/f I've got oH to say about them. They'd 
never have been thought of if I hadn't found their 
opera-glass. The corpse belongs to me, and FU do 
as I please with him.' 

I was leader of the Expedition, and all discoveries 
achieved by it naturally belonged to me. I was en- 
titled to these remains, and could have enforced my 
right ; but rather than have bad blood about the 
matter, I said we would toss up for them. I threw 
heads and won, but it was a barren victory, for 
although we spent all the next day searching, we 
never found a bone. I cannot imagine what could 
ever have become of that fellow. 

The town in the valley is called Leuk or Leuker- 
bad, we pointed our course toward it, down a verdant 
slope which was adorned with fringed gentians and 
other flowers, and presently entered the narrow alleys 
of the outskirts and waded toward the middle of the 
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town through liquid ' fertiliser.' They ought to 
either pave that village or orgaBise a ferry. 

Harris's body was simply a chamois-pasture ; his 
person was populous with the little hungry pests ; 
his skin, when he stripped, was splotched like a 
scarlet fever patient's ; so, when we were about to 
enter one of the Leukerbad inns, and he noticed its 
sign, ' Chamois Hotel,' he refused to stop there. He 
said the chamois waa plentiful enough, without 
hunting up hotels where they made a specialty of it, 
I was indifferent, for the chamois is a creature that 
will neither bite me nor abide with me : but to calm 
Harris, we went to the Hotel des Alpes. 

At the tdhU d'hSte we had this, for an incident. 
A very grave man— in fact his gravity amounted to 
solemnity, and almost to austerity — sat opposite us 
and he was 'tight,' but doing his best to appear 
sober. He took up a corked bottle of wine, tilted it 
over his glass a while, then set it out of the way, 
with a contented look, and went on with his dinner. 

Presently he put his glass to his mouth, and of 
course found it empty. He looked puzzled, and 
glanced furtively and suspiciously out of the corner 
of his eye at a benignant and unconscious old lady 
who sat at his right. Shook his head, as much aa to 
say, ' Xo, she couldn't have done it.' He tilted the 
corked bottle over his glass again, meantime search- 
ing around with his watery eye to see if anybody was 
watching him. He ate a. few moutbfuls, raised his 
glass to his lips, and of course it was still empty. 
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He bent an injured and accusing side-gaze upon tbat 
unconscious old lady, which was a study to see. She 
went on eating and gave no sign. He took up his 
glass and his bottle, with a wise private nod of hie 
head, and set. them gravely on the left-hand side of 
his plate — poured himself another imaginary drink — 
went to work with his knife and fork once more — 
presently lifted his glass with good confidence, and 
found it empty, as usual. 

This was almost a petrifying surprise. He 
straightened himself up in his chair and deliberately 
and sorrowfully inspected the busy old ladies at his 
elbows, first one and then the other. At last he 
softly pushed his plate away, set his glass directly in 
front of him, held on to it with his left hand, and 
proceeded to pour with his right. This time he ob- 
served that nothing came. He turned the bottle 
clear upside down ; stiU nothing issued from it ; a 
plaintive look came into his face, and he said, as if 
to himself, ' ' W! .' They've got it ail!' Then he set 
the bottle down, resignedly, and took the rest of his 
dinner dry. 

It was at that table d'hote, too, tJiat I had under 
inspection the largest lady I have ever seen in private 
life. She was over seven feet high, and magni- 
ficently proportioned. What had first called my at- 
tention to her was my stepping on an outlying flange 
of her foot, and hearing, from up toward the ceiling, 
a deep ' Pardon, m'sieu, but you encroach 1 ' 

That was when we were coming through the hall, 
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and the place was dim, and I could see her only 
vaguely. The thing which called my attention to 
her the second time, was, that at a table beyond oura 
were two very pretty girls, and this great lady came 
in and sat down between them and me and blotted 
out the view. She had a handsome face, and she was 
very finely formed — perfectly formed, I should say. 
But she made everybody around her look trivial and 
commonplace. Ladies near her looked like children, 
and the men about her looked mean. They looked 
like failures ; and they looked as if they felt so, too. 
She sat with her back to us. I never saw such a back 
in my life. I would have so liked to see the moon 
rise over it. The whole congregation waited, under 
one pretext or another, till she finished her dinner 
and went out; they wanted to see her at her full 
altitude, and they found it worth tarrying for. She 
filled one's idea of what an empress ought to be, 
when she rose up in her unapproachable grandeur 
and moved superbly out of that place. 

We were not at Leuk in time to see her at her 
heaviest weight. She had suffered from corpulence, 
and had come there to get rid of her extra flesh in 
the baths. Five weeks of soaking — five uninterrupted 
hours of it every day — had accomplished her pui-pose 
and reduced her to the right proportions. 

Those baths remove fat, and also skin-diseases. 
The patients remain in the great tanks hours at a 
time. A dozen gentlemen and ladies occupy a tank 
together, and amuse themselves with rompings and 
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varions games. They have floatiog desks and tables, 
and they read or lunch or play chess in water that 
is breast-deep. The tourist can step in and view 
this novel spectacle if he chooses. There's a poor- 
box, and he will have to contribute. There are 
several of these big bathing-houses, and you can 
idways tell when you are near one of them by the 
romping noises and shouts of laughter that proceed 
from it. The water is running water, and changes 
all the time, else a patient with a ringworm might 
take the bath with only a partial success, since while 
he was ridding himself of his ringworm, he might 
catch the itch. 

The next morning we wandered back up the 
green valley, leisurely, with the curving walls of those 
hare and stupendous precipices rising into the clouds 
before us, I had never seen a clean, bare precipice 
stretching up 5,000 feet above me before, and I never 
shall expect to see another one. They exist, perhaps, 
but not in places where one can easily get close to 
them. This pile of stone is peculiar. From its base 
to the soaring tops of its mighty towers, all its lines 
and all its details vaguely suggest human architecture. 
There are rudimentary bow windows, cornices, chim- 
neys, demarcations of stories, &c. One could sit and 
stare up there and study the features and exquisite 
graces of this grand structure, bit by bit, and day 
after day, and never weary Ms interest. The ter- 
mination, toward the town, observed in profile, is the 
perfection of shape. It comes down out of the clouds 
VOL. II. E 
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in a succession of roimded, colossal, terrace-like pro- 
jections — a stairway for the gods; at its head spring 
. several lofty storm-scarred towers, one ahove another, 
with faint films of vapour curliug always about them 
like spectral banners. If there were a king whose 
realms included the whole world, here would be the 
palace meet and proper for such a monarch. He 
would only need to hollow it out and put in the 
electric light. He could give anidience to a nation 
at a time under \\i& roof. 

Our search for those remains having failed, we 
inspected with a glass the dim and distant track of 
an old-time avalanche that once swept down from 
some pine-grown summits behind the town and 
swept away the houses and buried the people ; then 
we struck down the road that leads towai-d the Rhone, 
to see the famous Ladders. These perilous things 
are built against the perpendicular face of a cliff 
two or three hundred feet high. The peasants, of both 
sexes, were climbing up and down them, with heavy 
loads on their backs. I ordered Harris to make the 
ascent, so I could put the thrill and horror of it in 
my book, and he accomplished the feat successfully, 
through a sub-agent for three francs, which I paid. 
It iflakes me shudder yet when I think of what I felt 
when I was clinging there between heaven and earth 
in the person of that proxy. At times the world 
swam around me, and I could hardly keep from 
letting go, so dizzying was the appalling danger. 
Many a person would have given up and descended, 
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but I atuck to my task, and would not yield until I . 
had accomplished it. I felt a jmt pride in my ex- 
ploit, but I would not have repeated it for the wealth 
of the world. I shall break my neck yet with some 
such foolhardy performance, for warnings never seem 
to have any lasting effect upon me. When the people 
of the hotel found that I had been climbing those 
crazy Ladders, it made me an object of considerable 
distinction. 

Next morning, early, we drove to the Rhone valley 
and took the train for Visp. There we shouldered 
our knapsacks and things, and set out on foot, in a 
tremendous rain, up the winding goi^, towards 
Zermatt. Hour after hour we slopped along, by the 
roaring torrent, and under noble Lesser Alps which 
were clothed in rich velvety green all the way up 
and had little atomy Swiss homes perched upon 
grassy benches along their mist-dimmed heights. 

The rain continued to pour and the torrent to 
boom, and we continued to enjoy both. At the 
one spot where this torrent teased its white mane 
highest, and thundered loudest, and lashed t^e Ing 
boulders fiercest, the canton had done itself the 
honour to build the flimsiest wooden bridge that 
exists in the world. While we were walking over 
it, along with a party of horsemen, I noticed that 
even the largei- rain-drops made it shake. I called 
Haitis's attention to it, and he noticed it too. It 
seemed to me that if I owned an elephant that was 
a keepsake, and I thought a good deal of him, I 
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would think twice before I would ride bim over tbat 
bridge. 

We climbed up to tbe village of St. NicbolaR, 
about half-past four in the afternoon, waded ankle- 
deep through the fertiliser-juice, and stopped at a 
new and nice hotel close by the little church. We 
stripped and went to bed, and sent our clothes down 
to be baked. All the horde of soaked touriets did 
the same. That chaos of clothing got mixed in the 
kitchen, and there were consequences. I did not get 
back the same drawers I sent down, when our things 
came up at 6,15 ; I got a pair on a new plan. They 
were merely a pair of white ruffle-cuffed absurdities, 
hitched together at the top with a narrow band, aud 
they did not come quite down to my knees. They 
were pretty enough, but they made me feel like two 
people, and disconnected at that. The man must 
have been an idiot that got himself up like that, to 
rough it in the Swiss mountains. The shirt they 
brought me was shorter than the drawers, and hadn't 
any sleeves to it — at least it hadn't anything more 
than what Mr. Darwin would call ' rudimentary ' 
sleeves ; these had ' edging ' around them, but tiie 
bosom was ridiculously plain. The knit silk under- 
shirt they brought me was on a new plan, and was 
really a sensible thing ; it opened behind, and had 
pockets in it to put your shoulder-blades in; but 
they did not seem to fit mine, and so I found it a 
sort of uncomfortable garment. They gave my bob- 
tail coat to somebody else, and sent me an ulster suit- 
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able for a giraffe. I had to tie my collar od, because 
there was no button behind on that foolish little shirt 
which I described a while ago. 

When I was dressed for dinner at 6.30, 1 was too 
loose in some places and too tight in others, and al- 
together I ffilt slovenly and ill-conditioned. How- 
ever, the people at the table d'hdte were no better 
off than I was ; they had everybody's clothes bnt 
their own on. A long stranger recognised his ulster 
as soon as he saw the tail of it following me in, but 
nobody claimed my shirts or my drawers, though I 
described them as well as I was able. I gave them 
to the chambermaid that night when I went to bed, 
and she probably found the owner, for my own things 
were on a chair outside my door in the morning. 

There was a loveable English clergyman who did 
not get to the table d'kdte at all. His breeches had 
turned up missing, and without any equivalent. He 
said he was not more particular than other people, 
but he had noticed that a clergyman at dinner with- 
out any breeches was almost sure to excite remark. 
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Wb did not oversleep at St. Nicholas. The church- 
bell began to ring at 4.30 in the morning, and from 
the length of time it continued to ring I judged 
that it takes the Swiss sinner a good while to get the 
invitation through his head. Most church-bells in 
the world are of poor quality, and have a harsh and 
rasping sound which upsets the temper and produces 
much sin, but the St. Nicholas bell is a good deal 
the woret one that has been contrived yet, and is 
peculiarly maddening in its operation. Still, it may 
have its right and its excuse to exist, for the com- 
munity is poor and not every citizen can afford a 
clock, perhaps ; but there cannot be any excuse for 
our church-bells at home, for there is no family in 
America without a clock, and consequently there is 
no fair pretext for the usual Sunday medley of 
dreadful sounds that issu^ from our steeples. There 
is much more profanity in America on Sunday than 
in all the other siz days of the week put together, 
and it is of a more bitter and malignant character 
than the week-day pro&nity, too. It is produced 
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b; the cracked-pot clangour of the cheap church- 
bells. 

We build our churches ahnost without regard to 
coat ; we rear an edifice which is an adommeut to 
the town, and we gild it, and fresco it, and mortgage 
it, and do everything we can think of to perfect it, 
and then spoil it all by putting a bell on it which 
afflicts everybody who hears it, giving some the head- 
ache, others St. Vitua's dance, and the rest the blind- 
stagers. 

An American village at ten o'clock on a summer 
Sunday is the quietest and peacefullest and holiest 
thing in nature; but it is a pretty different thing 
half an hour later. Mr. Poe's poem of the ' Bells ' 
stands incomplete to this day ; but it is well enough 
that it is so, for the public reciter or ' reader ' who 
goes around trying to imitate the sounds of the 
various sorts of bells with his voice would find him- 
self ' up a stump ' when he got to the church-bell — 
as Joseph Addison would say. The church is always 
trying to get other people to reform ; it might not 
be a bad idea to reform itself a little, by way of 
example. It is still clinging to one or two things 
which were useful once, but which are not useful 
now, neither are they ornamental. One is the bell- 
ringing to remind a clock-caked town that it is 
church time, and another is the reading from the 
pulpit of a tedious list of ' notices ' which everybody 
.who is interested has already read in tiie newspaper. 
The clergyman even reads the hymn through — a 
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relic of an ancient time when hymn-books were 
scarce and costly ; l»ut everybody has a hymn-book 
now, and so the public reading is no longer necessary. 
It is not merely unneceesary, it is generally painful ; 
for the average clergyman could not fire into his 
congregation with a shot-gun and hit a worse reader 
than himself, unless the weapon scattered sbamefiilly. 
I am not meaning to be flippant and irreverent, I 
am only meaning to be truthful. The average 
clergyman, in all countries and of all denominations, 
is a very bad reader. One would think he would at 
least learn how to read the Lord's Prayer, by and by, 
but it is not so. He races through it as if he thought 
the quicker he got it in, the sooner it would be 
answered. A person who does not appreciate the 
exceeding value of pauses, and does not know how 
to measure their duration judiciously, cannot render 
the grand simplicity and dignity of a composition 
like that effectively. 

We took a tolerably early breakfast, and tramped 
off toward Zermatt through the reeking lanes of the 
village, glad to get away Irom that bell. By and by 
we had a fine spectacle on our right. It was the 
warlike butt-end of a huge glacier, which looked 
down on us from an Alpine height which was well up 
in the blue sky. It was an astonishing amount of 
ice to be compacted together in one mass. We 
ciphered upon it and decided that it was not less 
than several hundred feet from the base of the wall 
of solid ice to the top of it — Harris believed it was 
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really twice that. We judged that if St. Paul's, St. 
Peter's, the Great Pyramid, the Strasbiirg Cathedral 
and the Capitol at Washington were clustered against 
that wall, a man sitting on its upper edge could not 
hang his hat on the top of any one of them without 
reaching down three or four hundred feet — a thing 
which, of course, no man could do. 

To me, that migOty glacier was very beautiful. 
I did not imagine that anybody could find fault with 
it ; but I was mistaken. Harris had been anarling 
for several days. He was a rabid Protestant, and he 
was always saying — 

' In the Protestant cantons you never see such 
poverty and dirt and squalor as you do in this Catholic 
one ; you never see the lanes and alleys flowing with 
foulness ; you never see such wretched little sties of 
houses ; you never see an inverted tin turnip on top 
of a church for a dome ; and as for a church-bell, 
why, you never hear a church-bell at all.' 

All this morning he bad been finding fault, 
straight along. First it was with the mud. He said, 
' It ain't muddy in a Protestant canton when it rains.' 
Then it was with the dog 1 ' They don't have those 
lop-eared dogs in a Protestant canton.' Then it 
was with the roads : ' They don't leave the roads to 
make themselves in a Protestant canton, the people 
make them — and they make a road that ia a road, 
too.' Next it was the goats ; ' You never see a goat 
shedding tears in a Protestant canton — a goat, there, 
is one of the cheerfullest objects in nature.' Next it 
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was the chamois ; ' You never see a Protestant 
chamois act like one of these — they take a bite or 
two and go ; but these fellows camp with you and 
stay.' Then it was the guide-boards : ' In a Protes- 
tant canton you couldn't get lost if you wanted to, 
but you never see a guide-board in a Catholic canton.' 
Next, ' You never see any flower-boxes i n the window-s, 
here — never anything but now and then a cat — a 
torpid one ; but you take a Protestant canton : 
windows perfectly lovely with flowers — and as for 
cats, there's just acres of them. These folks in this 
canton leave a road to make itself, and then fine you 
three francs if you " trot" over it — as if a horse 
could trot over such a sarcasm of a road.' Nest 
about the goiter : ' Tiwij talk about goitre I — I haven't 
seen a goitre in this whole cantoii that I couldn't 
put in a hat.' 

He had growled at everything, but I judged it 
would puzzle him to find anything the matter with 
this majestic glacier. I intimated as much ; but he 
was ready, and said with surly discontent — 

' You ought to see them in the Protestant 
cantons.' 

This ' irritated me. But I concealed the feeling, 
and asked — 

' What is the matter with this one ? ' 

' Matter ? Why, it ain't in any kind of condition. 
never take any care of a glacier here. The 
ine has been spilling gravel around it, and got it 
irty.' 
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' Why, man, ihey can't belp that.' 

' They ? You're right. That ia, they wov.% 
They could if they wanted to. You never see a 
speck of dirt on a Protestant glacier. Look at the 
Rhone glacier. It ia fifteen miles long, and seven 
hundred feet thick. If this was a Protestant glacier 
you wouldn't see it looking like this, I can tell you.' 

' That is nonsense. Wliat would they do with 
it?' 

' They would whitewash it. Tbey always do.' 

I did not believe a word of this, but rather than 
have trouble I let it go ; for it ia a waste of breath to 
argue with a bigot. I even doubted if the Rhone 
glacier rvaa in a Protestant canton; but I did not 
know, so I could not make anything by contradicting 
a man who would probably put me down at once 
with manufactured evidence. 

About nine miles from St. Nicholas we crossed a 
bridge over the raging torrent of the Visp, and came 
to a long strip of flimsy fencingwhich was pretending 
to secure people from tumbling over a perpendicular 
wall forty feet high and into the river. Three 
children were approaching; one of them, a little girl 
about eight years old, was running ; when pretty close 
to us she stumbled and fell, and her feet shot under 
the rail of the fence and for a moment projected 
over the stream. It gave us a sharp shock, for we 
thought she was gone, sure, for the ground alanted 
steeply, and to save herself seemed a sheer impossi- 
bility ; but she mantled to scramble up, and ran by 
us laughing. 
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We went forward and examined the place and 
saw the long tracks which her feet had made in the 
dirt when they darted over the verge. If she had 
finished her trip she would have struck some big 
rocks in the edge of the water, and then the torrent 
would have snatched her down-stream among the half- 
covered boulders and she would have been pounded 
to pulp in two minutes. We had come exceedingly 
near witnessing her death. 

And now Harris's contrary nature and inborn 
BelGshness were strikingly manifested. He has no 
spirit of self-denial. He began straight off, and 
continued for an hour, to express his gratitude that 
the child was not destroyed. I never saw such a 
man. That was the kind of person he was ; just so 
he was gratified, he never cared anything about any- 
body else. I had noticed that trait in him, over and 
over again. Often, of course, it was mere heedless- 
ness, mere want of reflection. Doubtless this may 
have been the case in most instances, but it was not 
the less hard to bear on that account — and after all, 
its bottom, its groundwork, was selfishness. There 
is no avoiding that conclusion. In the instance 
under consideration, I did think the indecency of 
running on in that way might occur to him ; but 
no, the child wa? saved and he was glad, that was 
sufficient — he cared not a straw for tn^j feelings, or 
my loss of such a literary plum, snatched from my 
very mouth at the instant it was ready to drop into 
it. His selfishness was sufficient to place his own 
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giatificatioD in beiog spared suSeriiig clear before all 
coucem for me, hie friend. Apparently he did not 
once reflect upon the valuable details which would 
have fallen like a wind&ll to me : fishing the child 
out — witnessing the surprise of the family and the 
atir the thing would have made among the peasants 
' — then a Swiss funeral — then the roadside monu- 
ment, to be paid for by us and have our names 
mentioned in it. And we should have gone into 
Baedeker and been immortal. I was silent. I was 
too much hurt to complain. If he could act so, and 
be BO heedless and bo firivolous at such a time, and 
actually seem to glory in it, after all I had done for 
him, I would have cut my hand off before I would let 
him see that I was wounded. 

We were approaching Zermatt ; consequently we 
were approaching the renowned Matte rhora. A 
month before, this mountain had been only a name 
to us, but latterly we had been moving through a 
steadily thickening double row of pictures of it, done 
in oil, water, chromo, wood, steel, copper, crayon, 
and photography, and so it had at length become a 
shape to us — and a very distinct, decided, and 
familiar one, too. We were expecting to recognise 
that mountain whenever or wherever we should run 
acrosB it. We were not deceived. The monarch was 
far away when we first saw him, but there was no 
such thing as mistaking him. He has the rare 
peculiarity of standing by himself; he is peculiarly 
steep, too, and is also most oddly shaped. He 
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towers into the sky like a colossal wedge, with the ■ 
upper third of its blade bent a little to the left. The 
broad baee of this monster wedge is planted upon a 
grand glacier-paved Alpine platform whose elevation 
is ten thousand feet above sea level ; as the wedge 
itself is some five thousand feet high, it follows that 
its apez is about fifteen thousand feet above sea level. 
So the whole bulk of this stately piece of rock, this 
sky-cleaving monolith, is above the line of eternal 
snow. Yet while all its giant neighbours have the 
look of being built of solid snow, from their waists 
up, the Matterhorn stands black and naked and 
forbidding, the year round, or merely, powdered ot 
streaked with white in places, for its sides are so 
steep that the snow cannot stay there. Its strange 
form, its august isolation, and its majestic unkinsbip 
with its own kind, make it, so to speak, the 
Napoleon of the mountain world. ' Criand, gloomy, 
and peculiar,' is a phrase which fits as aptly as it 
fitted the great captain. 

Think of a monument a mile high, standing on 
a pedestal two miles high I This is what the Matter- 
horn is, a monument. Its office, henceforth, for 
all time, will be to keep watch and ward over the 
secret resting-place of the young Lord Douglas, who, 
in 1865, was precipitated £:om the summit over a 
precipice 4,000 feet high, and never seen again. No 
man ever had such a monument as this before ; the 
most imposing of the world's other monuments are 
but atoms compared to it; and they will perish, and 
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their places will pass from memory, but this will 
remain.' 

A walk from St. Nicholas to Zermatt is a wonder- 
ful experience. I^Tature is built on a stupendous plan 
in that region. One marches continually between 
walla that are piled into the skies, with their upper 
heights broken into a confusion of sublime shapes 
that gleam white and cold gainst the background 
of blue ; and here and there one sees a big glacier 
displaying its grandeurs on the top of a precipice, 
or a graceiiil cascade leaping and fiashing down the 
green declivities. There is nothing tame, or cheap, 
or trivial— it is all magnificent. That short valley 
is a picture gallery of a notable kind, for it contains 
no mediocrities ; from end to end the Creator has 
hung it with His masterpieces. 

We made Zermatt at three in the afternoon, nine 
hours out from St. Nicholas. Distance, by guide- 
book, twelve miles, by pedometer, seventy-two. We 
were in the heart and home of the mountain-climbers, 
now, as all visible things testified. The snow-peaks 
did not hold themselves aloof, in aristocratic reserve, 
they nestled close around, in a friendly sociable way ; 
goides, with the ropes and axes, and other imple- 

■ The acadent which cost Lord Douglas hia life (see Chapter 
XLL), also coat the lives of three other men. These three fell 
fonr-fifths of a. mile, and their hodiea were afterwards found, 
lying side by aide, npon a, glacier, whence they were borne to 
Zermatt and bnried in the churchyard. The remaina of Loid 
Douglas have never been foond. The secret of his sepulchre, 
like that of Moses, must remain a myefer; always. 
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meiits of their fearful calling slung about their 
persons, roosted in a long line upon a atone wall in 
front of the hotel, and waited for customers ; sun- 
burned climbers, in mountaineering costume, and 
followed by their guides and porters, arrived from 
time to time, from break-neck expeditions among 
the peaks and glaciers of the High Alps ; male and 
female tourists, on mules, filed by, in a continuous 
procession, hotelward-bound from wild adventures 
which would grow in grandeur every time they were 
described at the English or American fireside, and at 
last outgrow the possible itself. 

We were not dreaming; this was not a make- 
believe home of the Alp-climber, created by our 
heated imaginations ; no, for here was Mr. Girdle- 
stone himself, the famous Englishman who hunts his 
way to the most formidable Alpine summits without 
a guide. I was not equal to imagining a Girdle- 
stone ; it was all I could do to even realise him, 
while looking straight at him at short range. I 
I would rather face whole Hyde Parks of artillery 
than the ghastly forms of death which he has foced 
among the peaks and precipices of the mountains. 
There is probably no pleasure equal to the pleasure 
of climbing a dangerous Alp ; but it is a pleasure 
which is confined strictly to people who can find 
pleasure in it. I have not jumped to this conclu- 
sion ; I have travelled to it per gravel train, so to 
speak. I have thought the thing all out, and am 
quite sure I am right. A bom climber's appetite for 
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climbing is hard to satisfy ; when it comes upon him 
he is like a starving man mth a feast before him ; 
he may have other business on hand, but it must 
wait. Mr. Girdlestone had had his usual summer 
holiday in the Alps, and had spent it in his usual 
way, hunting for unique chances to break his neck ; 
his vacation was over, and his luggage packed for 
England, but all of a sudden a hunger had come 
upon him to climb the tremendous Weisshorn once 
more, for he heard of a new and utterly impossible 
rout« up it. His ba^age was unpacked at once, 
and now he and a friend, laden with knapsacks, ice- 
axes, coils of rope, and canteens of milk, were just 
setting out. They would spend the night high up 
among the snows, somewhere, and get up at two in 
the morning and finish the enterprise. I had a 
strong desire to go with them, but forced it down 
— a feat which Mr. Girdlestone, with all his for- 
titude, could not do. 

Even ladies catch the climbing mania, and are 
unable to throw it off. A famous climber, of that 
sex, had attempted the Weisshorn a few days before 
our arrival, and she and het guides had lost their 
way in a snowstorm high up among the peaks and 
glaciers and "been forced to wander around a good 
while before they could find a way down. When 
this lady reached the bottom, she had been on her 
feet twenty-three hours ! 

Our guides, hired on the Gommi, were already 
at Zermatt when we reached there. So there was 

VOL. II. F 
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nothing to interfere with our getting up an adven- 
ture whenever we should choose the time and the 
object. I resolved to devote my first evening in 
Zennatt to studying up the subject of Alpine climb- 
ing, by way of preparation. 

I read several books, and here are some of the 
things I found out. One's shoes must be strong and 
heavy and have pointed hob-nails in them. The 
alpenstock must be of the best wood, for if it should 
break, loss of life might be the result. One should 
carry an axe to cut steps in the ice with, on the 
great heights. There must be a ladder, for there are 
steep bits of rock which can be surmounted with 
this instrument — or this utensil — but could not be 
surmounted without it ; such an obstruction has 
compelled the tourist to waste hours hunting another 
route, when a ladder would have saved him all 
trouble. One must have from 150 to 500 feet of 
strong rope, to be used in lowering the party down 
steep declivities which are too steep and smooth to 
be traversed in any other way. One must have a 
steel hook, on another rope — a very useful thing ; 
for when one is ascending and comes to a low bluff 
which is yet too high for the ladder, he swings this 
rope alolt like a lasso, the hook catches at the top of ' 
the bluff, and then the tourist climbs the rope, band 
over hand — being always particular to try and forget 
that if the hook gives way he will never stop falling 
tm he arrives in some part of Switzerland where 
they are not expecting him. Another important 
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tluDg — there must be a rope to tie the whole party 
together with, so that if one falls from a mountain 
nr down a bottomless chasm in a glacier, the others 
may brace back on the rope and save him. One 
must have a silk veil, to protect his &ce from snow, 
sleet, hail and gale, and coloured goggles to protect 
his eyes from that dangerous enemy, snow-blindness. 
Finally, there must be some porters, to carry pro- 
vifdons, wine, and scientific instrumentA, and also 
blanket bags for the party to sleep in. 

I closed my readings with a fearful adventure 
which Mr. Whymper once had on the Matterhom 
when he was prowling around alone, 5,000 feet above 
the town of Briel. He was edging his way gingerly 
around the corner of a precipice where the upper 
edge of a sharp declivity of ice-glazed snow joined 
it. This declivity swept down a couple of hundred 
feet, into a gully which curved around and ended at 
a precipice 800 feet high, overlooking a glacier. 
His foot slipped, and he feU. He says : 

' My knapsack brought my head down firat, and 
I pitched into some rocks about a dozen feet below ; 
they caught something, and tumbled me off the 
edge, bead over heels, into the gully ; the baton was 
dashed from my hands, and I whirled downwards in 
a series of bounds, each longer than the last ; now 
over ice, now into rocke, striking my bead four or 
five times, each time with increased force. The last 
bound sent me spinning through the air in a leap of 
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fifty or sixty feet, from one side of the gully to the 
other, and I struck the rocks, luckily, with the whole 
of my left Bide. They caught my clothes for a 
moment, and I fell hack on to the bdow with motion 
aireBted. My head fortunately came the right side 
up, and a few frantic catches brought me to a halt 
in the neck of the gully and on the verge of the 
precipice. Baton, hat, and veil skimmed by and 
disappeared, and the crash of the rocks — which I 
had started— as they fell on to the glacier, told how 
narrow had been the escape from utter destruction. 
As it was, I fell nearly 200 feet in seven or eight 
bounds. Ten feet more would have taken me in 
one gigantic leap of 800 feet on to the glacier 
below. 

' The situation was sufficiently serious. The 
rocks could not be let go for a moment, and the 
blood was spirting out of more than twenty cuts. 
The most serious ones were in the head, and I vainly 
tried to close them with one hand, whilst holding on 
with the other. It was useless ; the blood gushed 
out in blinding jets at each pulsation. At last, in a 
moment of inspiration, I kicked out a big lump of 
snow and stuck it as plaiater on my head. The idea 
was a happy one, and the Sow of blood diminished. 
Then, scrambling up, I got, not a moment too soon, 
to a place of safety, and fainted away. The sun was 
setting when consciousness returned, and it was pitch- 
daik before the G-reat Staircase was descended ; but 
by a combination of luck and care, the whole 4,700 
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feet of descent to Breil waa accomplietied without a 
slip, or once missiug the way.' 

His wounds kept him abed Bome days. Then he 
got up and climbed that mountain again. That is 
the way with a true Alp-climber ; the more fun he 
haa, the more he wants. 
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AiTBB I had fiDiBbed mj readings I was no longer 
myself; I was tranced, uplifted, intoxicated, by the 
almost incredible perils and adventures I had been 
following my authors through and the triumphs I 
had been sharing with them. 1 sat silent some time, 
then turned to Harris, and said — 

*My mind is made up.' 

Something in my tone struck him ; and when he 
glanced at my eye and read what was written there, 
his face paled perceptibly. He hesitated a moment, 
then said— 

'Speak.' 

I answered, with perfect calmness — 

' I WILL ASCEND THE RlFFELBEBG.' 

If I had shot my poor friend he could not have 
fallen from his chair more suddenly. If I had been 
his father he could not have pleaded harder to get 
me to give up my purpose. But I turned a deaf ear 
to all he said. When he perceived at last that nothing 
could alter my determination he ceased to urge, and 
for a while the deep silence was broken only by his 
sobs. I sat in marble resolution, with my eyes fixed 
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upon vacancy, for in spirit I was already wrestling 
with the perils of the mountains, and my friend Bat 
gazing at me in adoriDg admiration tbiough his 
tears. At last he thiew himself upon me in a loving 
embrace, and exclaimed in broken tones — 

' Your Harris will never desert you. We will die 
together I ' 

I cheered the noble fellow with praises, and soon 
his fears were forgotten, and he was eager for tbe 
adventure. He wanted to Bununon the guides at 
once and leave at two in the morning, as be sup- 
posed the custom was ; but I explained that nobody 
was looking at that hour, and that the start in the 
dark was not usually made from the vill^e, but 
from the first night's resting-place on the mountain 
side. I said we would leave the village at three or 
four p^M. on the morrow ; meantime he could notify 
the guides, imd also let the public know of the 
attempt which we proposed to make. 

I went to bed, hut not to sleep, ' No man can 
sleep when he is about to undertake one of these 
Alpine exploits. I tossed feverishly all night long, 
and was glad enough when I heard the clock strike 
half-past eleven, and knew it was time to get up for 
dinner. I rose jaded and rusty,- and went to tbe 
noon meal, where I found myself the centre of in- 
terest and curiosity, for the news was already abroad. 
It is not easy to eat calmly when you are a Hon, but 
it is very pleasant, nevertheless. 

As usual, at Zermatt, when a great ascent is 
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about to be undertaken, everybody, native and 
foreign, laid aside his own projects and took up a 
good position to observe the start. The expedition 
consisteil of 198 persona, including the mules, or 
205, including the cows. As follows : 

It was full four o'clock in the afternoon before 
my cavalcade was entirely ready. At that hour it 
began to move. In point of numbers and spectacular 
effect it was the most imposing expedition that had 
ever marched from Zermatt. 

I commanded the chief guide to arrange the men 
and animals in single file, twelve feet apart, and lash 
them all together on a strong rope. He objected 
that the first two miles was a dead level, with plenty 
of room, and that the rope was never used except in 
very dangerous places. But I would not listen to 
that. My reading had taught me that many serious 
accidents had happened in the Alps simply &om not 
having the people tied up soon enough ; I was not 
going to add one to the list. The guide then obeyed 
my order. 

When the procession stood at ease, roped together, 
and ready to move, I never saw a finer sight. It 
was 3,122 feet long — over half a mile; every man 
but Harris and me was on foot, and had on his green 
veil and his blue goggles, and his white rag around 
bis hat, and his coil of rope over one shoulder and 
imder the other, and his ice-axe in his belt, and 
carried his alpenstock in bis left band, his umbrella 
(closed) in bis right, and his crutches slung at hie 
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back. The burdeBs of the pack mules and the horns 
of the cows were decked with the Edelweiss and the 
Alpine rose. 

I and my agent were the only persons mounted. 
We were in the post of danger in the extreme rear, 
and tied securely to five guides apiece. Our armour- 
bearers carried our ice-axes, alpenstocks, and other 
implements for us. We were mounted upon very 
small donkeys, as a measure of safety ; in time of 
peril we could straighten our legs and stand up, and 
let the donkey walk from under. Still, I cannot 
recommend this sort of animal — at least for excur- 
sions of mere pleasure — because his ears interrupt 
the view. I and my agent possessed the regulation 
mountaineering costumes, but concluded to leave 
them behind. Out of respect for the great numbers 
of tourists of both sexes who would be assembled in 
front of the hotels to see us pass, and also out of 
respect for the many tourists whom we expected to 
encounter on our expedition, we decided to make 
the ascent in evening dress. 

At fifteen minutes past four I gave the command 
to move, and my subordinates passed it along the 
line. ITie great crowd in front of the Monte Rosa 
hotel parted in twain, with a cheer, as the procession 
approached, and as the head of it was filing by I 
gave the order, * Unlimber — make ready — hoist I ' 
and with one impulse up went my half mile of 
umbrellas. It was a beautiful sight, and a total 
surpnse to the spectators. Nothing like that had 
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ever been seen in the Alps before. The applause it 
brought fortii was deeply gratifying to me, and I 
rode by with my plug hat in my hand to testify my 
■ appreciation of it. It was the only testimony I 
could offer, for I was too full to speak. 

We watered the caravan at the cold stream which 
rushes down a trough near the end of the village, 
and sooa afterward left the haunts of civilisation 
behind us. About half-past five o'clock we arrived 
at a bridge which spans the Viap, and after throwing 
over a detachment to see if it was safe, the caravan 
crossed without accident. The way now led, by a 
gentle ascent, carpeted with &esh green grass, to the 
church of Winkelmatten. Without stepping to ex- 
amine this edifice, I executed a Sank movement to 
the right and crossed the bridge over the Findel- 
enbach, after first testing its strength. Here I de- 
ployed to the right again, and presently entered an 
inviting stretch of meadow land which was unoccu- 
pied save by a couple of deserted huts toward its 
furthest extremity. These meadows offered an ex- 
cellent camping-place. We pitched our tents, supped, 
established a proper guard, recorded the events of 
the day, and then went to bed. 

We rose at two in the morning and dressed by 
candle-light. It was a dismal and chilly business. 
A few stars were shining, but the genera! heavens 
were overcast, and the great shaft of the Matterhom 
was draped in a sable pall of clouds. The chief 
guide advised a delay ; he said he feared it was going 
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to rain. We waited until nine o'clock, and then got 
away in toleraUy clear weather. 

Our course led up some terrific steeps, densely 
wooded with larches and cedars, and traversed by- 
paths which the rains had guttered and which were 
obstructed by loose stones. To add to the danger 
and inconvenience, we were constantly meeting re- 
turning tourists on foot or horseback, and as con- 
stantly being crowded and battered by ascending 
tourists who were in a hurry and wanted to get by. 

Our troubles thickened. About the middle of 
the afternoon the seventeen guides called a halt and 
held a consultation. After consulting an hour they 
said their iirst suspicion remained intact — that is to 
say, they believed they were lost. I asked if they 
did not hnmv it? No, they said, they could/rhH 
absolutely know whether they were lost or not, 
because none of them had ever been in that part of 
the country before. They had a strong instinct that 
they were lost, but they had no proofs, except that 
they did not know where they were. They had met 
no tourists for some time, and they considered that 
a suspicious sign. 

Plainly we were in an ugly fix. The guides were 
naturally unwilling to go alone and seek a way out 
of the difficulty ; so we all went together. For bet- 
ter security we moved slowly and cautiously, for tlie 
forest was \ery dense. "We did not move up the 
mountain, but around it, hoping to strike across the 
old trail. Toward nightfall, when we were about 
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tired out, we came up against a rock as big as a cot- 
.tage. This bariiertook all the remainlBg spirit out 
of the men, and a panic of fear and deepair ensued. 
They moaned and wept, and said they should never 
gee their homes and their dear ones again. Then 
they began to upbraid me for bringing them upon 
this fatal expedition, gome even muttered threats 
against me. 

Clearly it was no time to show weakness. So I 
made a speech in which I said that other Alp-climbers 
had been in as perilous a position as this, and yet by 
courage and perseverance had escaped. I promised 
to stand by them ; I promised to rescue them. I 
closed by saying we had plenty of provisions to main- 
tain us for quite a siege; and did they suppose 
Zermatt would allow half a mile of men and mules to 
mysteriously disappear during any considerable time, 
right above their noses, and make no inquiries ? No, 
Zermatt would send out searching expeditions and . 
we should be saved. 

This speech had a great effect. The men pitched 
the tents with some little show of cheerfulness, and 
we were snugly under cover when the night shut 
down. I now reaped the reward of my wisdom in 
providing one article which is not mentioned in any 
book of Alpine adventure but this. I refer to the 
paregoric But for that beneficent drug, not one of 
those men would have slept a moment during that 
fearful night. But for that gentle persuader they 
must have tossed, unsoothed, the night through ; for 
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the whiiikj was for me. Yes, they would have risen 
in the moniing unfitted for their heavy task. As it 
waB, everybody slept but my ageut and me — only we 
two and the barkeepers, I would not permit myself 
to sleep at such a time. I couBidered myself respon- 
sible for all those lives. I meant to be on hand and 
ready, in case of avalanches. I am aware now that 
there were no avalanches up there, but I did not 
know it then. ' 

We watched the weather all through that awful 
night, and kept an eye on the barometer, to be pre- 
pared for the least change. There was not the slightest 
change recorded by the instrument, during the whole 
time. Words cannot describe the comfort that that 
friendly, hopeful, steadfaet thing was to me in that 
season of trouble. It was a defective barometer, and 
had no hand but the stationary brass pointer, but I 
did not know that until afterward. If I should be 
in such a situation again, I should not wish for any 
barometer but that one. 

All bands rose at two in the morning and took 
breakfast, and as soon as it was light we roped our- 
selves together and went at that rock. For some 
time we tried the hook-rope and other means of 
scaling it, but without success — that is, without per- 
fect success. The hook caught once, and Harris started 
up it, band over band, but the hold broke, and if there 
had not happened to be a chaplain sitting underneath 
at the time, Harris would certainly have been crippled. 
As it was, it was the chaplain. He took to his crutches, 
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and I ordered the hook-rope to be laid aaide. It was 
too dangerous an implement where eg many people 
were Btanding around. 

We were puzzled for a while ; then somebody 
thought of the ladders. One of tlie«e was leaned 
against the rock, and the men went up it tied to- 
gether in couples. Another ladder was sent up for 
use in descending. At the end of half an hour every- 
body was over, and that rock was conquered. We 
gave our first grand shout of triumph. But the joy 
was short-lived, for somebody asked how we were 
going to get the animals over. 

This was a serious difficulty ; in fact, it was an 
impossibility. The courage of the men began to 
waver immediately ; once more we were threatened 
with a panic. But when the danger was most immi- 
nent, we were saved in a mysterious way. A mule 
which had attracted attention from the beginning by 
its disposition to experiment, tried to eat a five-pound 
can of nitro-glycerine. This happened right along- 
side the rock. The explosion threw us all to the 
groimd, and covered us with dirt and dQyna\ it 
frightened us extremely, too, for the crash it made 
was deafening, and the violence of the shock made 
the ground tremble. However, we were grateful, for 
the rock was gone. Its place was occupied by a new 
cellar, about thirty feet across, by fifteen feet deep. 
The explosion was heard as far as Zermatt ; and an 
hour and a half afterward many citizens of that town 
were knocked down and quite seriously injured by 
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descending portions of mule meat, frozen solid. This 
shows, better than any estimate in figures, bow bigb 
the experimenter went. 

We had nothing to do now but bridge the cellar 
and proceed on our way. With a cheer the men 
went at their work. I attended to the engineering 
myself. I appointed a strong detail to cut down 
treds with ice-axes and trim them for piers to support 
the bridge. Tbis was a slow business, for ice-axes 
are not good to cut wood with. I caused my piers 
to be firmly set up in ranks in the cellar, and upon 
them I laid six of my forty-foot ladders, side by side, 
and laid bIx more on top of them. Upon this bridge ■ 
I caused a bed of boughs to be spread, and on top of 
the boughs a bed of earth six inches deep. I stretched 
ropes upon either side to serve as railings, and then 
my bridge was complete. A train of elephants could 
have crossed it in safety and comfort. By uightMl 
the caravan was on the other side and the ladders 
taken up. 

Next morning we went on in good spirits for a 
while, though our way was slow and difficult, by rea- 
son of the steep and rocky nature of the ground and 
the thickness of the forest ; but at last a dull de- 
spondency crept into the men's faces, and it was 
apparent that not only they, but even the guides, 
were now convinced that we were lost. The fact that 
we still met no tourists was a circumsta'nce that was 
but too significant. Another thing seemed to suggest 
that we were not only lost, but very badly lost ; for 
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there must surely be se&Tching parties on the road 
before this time, yet we had seen no sign of them. 

Demoralisation was spreading; something must 
be done, and done quickly too. Fortunately, I am 
not unfertile in expedienta. I contrived one now 
which commended itself to all, for it promised well. 
I took three-quarters of a mile of rope and listened 
one end of it around the waist of a guide, and told 
him to go and find the road, whilst the caravan 
waited. I instructed him to guide himself back by 
the rope, in case of failure ; in case of success, he was 
to give the rope a series of violent jerks, whereupon 
the Expedition would go to him at onee. He de- 
parted, and in two minutes had disappeared among 
the trees. I paid out the rope myself, while every- 
body watched the crawling thing with eager eyes. 
The rope crept away quite slowly, at times, at other 
times with some briskness. Twice or thrice we 
seemed to get the signal, and a shout was just ready 
to break from the men's lips when they perceived it 
was a false alarm. But at last, when over half a mile 
of rope had slidden away, it stopped gliding and 
stood absolutely still — one minute — two minutes — 
three — while we held our breath and watched. 

Was the guide resting? Was he scanning the 
country from some high point ? Was he inquiring 
of a chance mountaineer? Stop — had he fainted 
from excess of fatigue and anxiety ? 

This thought gave us a shock. I was in the very 
act of detailing an expedition to succour him, when 
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the cord was assailed with a series of such frantic 
jerks that I could hardly keep bold of it. The huzza 
that went up, then, was good to hear, * Saved I 
saved 1 ' was the word that rang out, all down the 
long rank of the caravan. 

We rose up and started at once. We found the 
route to be good enough for a while, but it began to 
grow difficult, bj-and-by, and thia feature steadily 
increased. When we judged we had gone half a mile, 
we momently expected to see the guide ; but no, he 
was not visible anywhere ; neither was he waiting, 
for the rope was still moving, consequently he was 
doing the same. This argued that he had not found 
the road yet, but was marching to it with some pea- 
sant. There was nothing for us to do but plod along, 
and this we did. At the end of three hours we were 
still plodding. This was not only mysterious, but 
exasperating. And very fatiguing, too ; for we had 
tried hard, along at first, to catch up with the guide, 
but had only fagged ourselves in vain ; for although 
he was travelling slowly he was yet able to go faster 
than the hampered caravan over such ground. 

At three in the afternoon we were nearly dead 
with eshaustion — and still the rope was slowly 
gliding out. The murmurs against the guide had 
been growing, steadily, and at last they were become 
loud and savage. A mutiny ensued. The men re- 
fused to proceed. They declared that we had been 
travelling over and over the same ground all day, in 
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a kind of circle. They demanded that our end of the 
rope be made fast to a tree, bo as to halt the guide 
until we could overtake him and kill him. This 
was not an unreasonable requirement, £o I gave the 
order. 

As soon as the rope was tied, the Expedition 
moved forward with that alacrity which the thirst 
for vengeance usually inspires. But after a tiresome 
march of idmost half a mile, we came to a hill 
covered thick with a crumbly rubbish of Btones, and 
so steep that no man of us all was now in a condi- 
tion to climb it. Every attempt failed, and ended 
in crippling somebody. Within twenty minutes I 
had five men on crutches. Whenever a climber tried 
to assist himBelf by the rope, it yielded and let him 
tumble backwards. The frequency of this result 
suggested an idea to me. I ordered the caravan to 
*bout face and form in marching order ; I then made 
the tow-rope fast to the rear mule, and gave the 



* Mark time — by the right flank — forward — 
march 1' 

The processi(Hi began to move, to the impressive 
fltraiOB of a battle-chant, and I said to myself, ' Now, 
if the rope don't break, I judge this will fetch that 
guide into the camp.' I watched the rope gliding 
down the hill, and presently when I was all fixed for 
triumph I was confronted by a bitter disappoint- 
ment: there was no guide tied to the rope, it was 
only a very indignant old black ram. The fury of 
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the baffled Expedition exceeded all hounda They 
even wanted to wreak their unreasoning vengeance 
on this innocent dumb brute. But I stood between 
them and their prey, menaced by a bristling wall of 
ice-axes and alpenstocks, and proclaimed that there 
was but one road to this murder, and it was directly 
over my corse. Even as I spoke I saw that my doom 
was sealed, except a miracle supervened to divert 
these madmen from their fell purpose. I see that 
sickening wall of weapons now ; I see that advancing 
host as I saw it then, I see the hate in those cruel 
eyes ; I rememlier how I drooped my head upon my 
breast ; I feel again the sudden earthquake shock in 
my rear, administered by the very ram I was 
sacrificing myself to save ; I hear once more the 
typhoon of laughter that burst from the assaulting 
column as I clove it from van to rear like a Sepoy 
shot from a Rodman gun. 

I was saved. Yes, I was saved, and by the 
merciful instinct of ingratitude which nature had 
planted in the breast of that treacherous beast. The 
grace which eloquence had failed to work in those 
men's hearts had been wrought by a laugh. The 
ram was set free and my life was spared. 

"We lived to find out that that guide had deserted 
us as soon as he bad placed a half-mile between him- 
self and us. To avert suspicion, he had judged it 
best that the line should continue to move ; so he 
caught that ram, and at the time that he was sitting 
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on it making the rope fast to it, we were imagining 
that he was lying in a. swoon, overcome by fatigue 
and distress. When he allowed the ram to get up, it 
fell to, plunging around, trying to rid itself of the 
rope, and this waa the signal which we had risen up 
with glad shouts to obey. We had followed this ram 
round and round in a circle all day — a thing which 
was proven by the discovery that we had watered the 
Expedition seven times at one and the same spring 
in seven hours. As expert a woodman as I am, I had 
somehow failed to notice this until my attention was 
called to it by a hog. This hog was always wallowing 
there, and as he was the only hog we saw, his frequent 
repetition, together with his unvarying similarity to 
himself, finally caused me to reflect that he must be 
the same hog, and this led me to the deduction that 
this must be the same spring also — which indeed it 
was. 

I made a note of this curious thing, as showing 
in a striking manner the relative difference between 
glacial action and the action of the hog. It is now 
a well-established fact that glaciers move ; I con- 
sider that my observations go to show, with equal 
conclusiveness, that a hog in a spring does not move. 
I shall he glad to receive the opinions of other ob- 
servers upon this point. 

To return, for an explanatory moment, to that 
guide, zsA then I shall be done with him. After 
leaving the ram tied to the rope, he had wandered at 
large a while, and then happened to run across a cow. 
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Judging that a cow would naturally know more than 
a guide, he took her by the tail, and the result justi- 
fied his judgment. She nibbled her leisurely way 
down-hill till it was near milking time ; then she 
struck for home and towed him into Zenoatt. 
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We went into camp on that wild spot to which that 
ram had brought us. The men were greatly fatigued. 
Their conviction that we were lost was forgotten ia 
the cheer of a good supper, and before the reaction 
had a chance to set in, I loaded them up with 
paregoric and put them to bed. 

Neit moi-ning I was considering in mj mind our 
desperate situation and trying to think of a remedy, 
when Harris came to me with a Baedeker map which 
showed conclusively that the mountain we were on 
was Etill in Switzerland — yes, every part of it was 
in Switzerland. So we were not lost, after all. This 
was an immense relief; it lifted the weight of twO 
such mountains from my breast. I immediately had 
the news disseminated and the map exhibited. The 
effect was wonderful. As soon as the men saw with 
their own eyes that they knew where they were, and 
that it was only the summit that was lost and not 
themselves, they cheered up instantly and said with 
one accord, let the summit take care of itself, they 
were not interested in its troubles. 

Our distresses being at an end, I now determined 
to rest the men in camp and give the scientific 
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department of ihs Expedition a chance. First, I 
made a barometric obBervation, to get our altitude, 
but I could not perceive that there was any result. 
I knew, by my scientific reading, that either ther- 
mometers or barometers ought to be boiled, to make 
them accurate ; I did not know which it was, so I 
boiled both. There was still no result; so I ex- 
amined these instruments and discovered that they 
possessed radical blemishes: the barometer had no 
hand but the brass pointer, and the ball of the ther- 
mometer was stuffed with tin foil. I might have 
boiled those things to rags, and never found out 
anything. 

I hunted up another barometer ; it was new and 
perfect. I boiled it half an hour in a pot of bean 
eoup which the cooks were making. The result was 
imezpected : the instrument was not affected at all, 
but there was such a strong barometer taste to the 
soup that the head cook, who was a most conscientious 
person, changed its name in the bill of fare. The 
dish was so greatly liked by all, that I ordered the 
cook to have barometer soup every day. It waa 
believed that the barometer might eventually be 
injured, but I did not care for that. I had demon- 
strated to my satis&ction that it could not tell how 
high a mountain was, therefore I had no real use for 
it. Changes of the weather I could take care of 
without it ; I did not wish to know when the weather 
was going to be good ; what I wanted to know was 
when it was going to be bad, and this I could find 
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out from Harrie's corns. Harris had had his corns 
tested and regulated at the government observatory 
in Heidelberg, and one could depend upon them 
with confidence. So I transferred the new barometer 
to the cooking department, to be used for the official 
mesB. It was found that even a pretty fair article 
of soup could be made with the defective barometer : 
so I allowed that one to be transferred to the subor- 
dinate messes. 

I next boiled the thermometer, and got a most 
excellent result ; the mercury went up to about 200° 
Fahrenheit. In the opinion of the other scientists of 
the Expedition, this seemed to indicate that we had 
attained the extraordinary altitude of 200,000 feet 
above sea level. Science places the line of eternal 
snow at about ,10,000 feet above sea level. There 
was no snow where we were, consequently it was 
proven that the eternal snow line ceases somewhere 
above the 10,000 foot level and does not begin any 
more. This was an interesting fact, and one which 
had not been observed by any observer before. It 
was as valuable as interesting, too, since it would 
open up the deserted summits of the highest Alps to 
population and agriculture. It was a proud thing 
to be where we were, yet it caused ua a pang to 
reflect that but for that ram we might just as well 
have been 200,000 feet higher. 

The success of my last experiment induced me to 
try an experiment with my photographic apparatus. 
I got it out, and boiled one of my cameras, but the 
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thing was a failure : it made the wood swell up aud 
burst, and I could not see that the lenses were any- 
better than they were before. 

I now concluded to boil a guide. It might im- 
prove him, it could not impair his usefulness. But 
I was not allowed to proceed. Guides have no feel- 
ing for fcience, and this one would not consent to be 
made uncomfortable in its interest. 

In the midst of my scientific work, one of those 
needless accidents happened which are always occur- 
ring among the ignorant and thoughtless. A porter 
shot at a chamois and missed it and crippled the 
Latinist. This was not a serious matter to me, for 
a Latinist's duties are as well performed on crutches 
as otherwise— but the fact remained that if the 
Latinist had not happened to be in the way a mule 
would have got that load. That would have been 
quite another matter, for when it comes down to a 
question of value there is a palpable difference 
between a Latinist and a mule. I could not depend 
on having a Lrttinist in the right place every time ; 
so, to make things safe, I ordered that in future the 
chamois must not be bunted within the limits of the 
camp with any other weapon than the forefinger. 

My nerves had hardly grown quiet after this 
affair when they got another shake-up — one which 
utterly unmanned me for a moment; a rumour 
swept suddenly through the camp that one of the 
barkeepers had fallen over a precipice ! 

However, it turned out that it was only a chap- 
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laiD. I had laid in an extra force of chaplains, 
pui'posely to be prepared for emergencies like this, 
but by some unaccountable oversight had come away 
rather short-handed in the matter of bai^keepers. 

On the following morning we Moved on, well 
refreshed and in good Bpirits. I remember this day 
with peculiar pleasure, because it saw our road re- 
stored to us. Yes, we found our road again, and in 
quite an extraordinary way. We had plodded along 
some two hours and a half, when we came up against 
a solid mass of rock about twenty feet high. I did 
not need to be instructed by a mule this time. — I 
was already beginning to know more than any mule 
in the Expedition. — I at once put in a blast of 
dynamite, and lifted that rock out of the way. But 
to my surprise and mortification, I found that there 
had been a chalet on top of it. 

I picked up such members of the family as fell in 
my vicinity, and subordinates of my corps collected 
the rest. None of these poor people were injured, 
happily, but they were much annoyed. I explained 
to the head chaleteer just how the thing happened, 
and that I was only searching for the road, and 
would certainly have given him timely notice if I 
had known he was up there. I said I had meant no 
harm, and hoped I had not lowered myself in his 
estimation by raising him a few rods in the air. I 
said many other judicious things, and finally when I 
offered to rebuild his chalet, and pay for breakages, 
and throw in the cellar, he was mollified and satisfied. 
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He hadn't any cellar at all, before ; lie would not 
have as good a view, now, as formeilj, bnt what he 
had lost in view he had gained in cellar, by exact 
measuiement. He said there waan't another hole 
like that in the mountains — and be would have 
been right if the late mule had not tried to eat up 
the nitroglycerine. 

I put a hundred and sixteen men at work, and 
they rebuilt the chalet from its own dibria in fifteen 
minutes. It was a good deal more picturesque than 
it was before, too. The man said we were now 
on the Feli-Stutz, above the Schwegmatt — inform- 
ation which I was glad to get, since it gave as our 
position to a de^;ree of particularity which we had 
not been accustomed to for a day or so. \Vc also 
learned tliat we were standing at the foot of the 
RifTelberg proper, and that the initial chapter of our 
work was completed. 

We had a fine view, from here, of the energetic 
Visp, as it makes its first plunge into the world from 
under a huge arch of solid ice, worn through the 
foot-wall of the great Gomer Crlacier ; and we could 
also see the Furggenbach, which is the outlet of the 
Furggen Glacier. 

The mule-road to the summit of the Kiffelberg 
passed right in front of the chalet, a circumstance 
which we almost immediately noticed, because a pro- 
cession of tourists was filing along it pretty much all 
the time.' The cbaleteer's business consieted in 
' ' Pretty much ' may not be elegant Engliab, bnt it is high 
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furnishing refreshments to tourists. My blast had 
iDtemipted this trade for a few minutes, by breaking 
all the bottles on the place j but I gave the man a 
lot of whisky to sell for Alpine champagne, and a lot 
of vinegar which would answer for Ehine wine, con- 
sequently trade was soon as brisk as ever. 

Leaving the Expedition outside to rest, I quar- 
tered myself in the chalet, with Hanis, purposing to 
correct my journals and scientific obBervations before 
continuing the ascent. I had hardly begun my work 
when a tall, slender, vigorous American youth of 
about twenty-three, who was on his way down the 
mountain, entered and came toward me with that 
breezy self-complacency which is the adolescent's 
idea of the well-bred ease of the man of the world. 
His hair was short and parted accurately in the middle, 
and he had all the look of an American person who 
would be likely to begin his signature with an initial, 
and spell his middle name out. He introduced him- 
self, smiling a sniirky smile borrowed from the cour- 
tiers of the stage, extended a fair-skinned talon, and 
whilst he gripped my hand in it he bent hia body 
forward three times at the hips, as the stage-courtier 
does, and said in the airiest and most condescending 
and patronising way- — I quote his exact language — 

' Very glad to make your acquaintance, 'm 
sure; very glad indeed, assure you. I've read all 
your little efforts and greatly admired them, and 
when I heard you were here, I .... ' 

time it was. There is no elegant word or pbrase which mcaua 
jnst what it meaiiH.— M. T, 
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I indicated a chair, and he Bat down. This 
grandee was the grandaon of an American of con- 
siderable note in his day, and not wholly forgotten 
yet— a man who came so near being a great man 
that he was quite generally accounted one while he 
lived. 

I slowly paced the floor, pondering scientific 
problems, and heard this conversation : 

Grandson. First visit to Europe ? 

Harris. Mine? Yes. 

0. 8. (With a soft reminiscent sigh suggestive 
of by-^ne joys that may be tasted in their freshness 
but once.) Ah, I know what it is to you. A flret 
visit I — ah , the romance of it I I wish I could feel it 
again. 

H, Yes, I find it exceeds all my dreams. It is 
enchantment. I go .... 

G, S. (With a dainty gesture of the hand signify- 
ing, ' Spare me your callow enthusiasms, good friend.') 
Yes, / know, I know ; you go to cathedrals, and 
exclaim ; and you drag through league-long picture- 
galleries and eselaim ; and you stand here, and there, 
and yonder, upon historic ground, and continue to 
exclaim ; and you are permeated with your first 
crude conceptions of Art, and are proud and happy. 
Ah, yes, proud and happy — that expresses it. Yes, 
yes, enjoy it — it is right — it is an inaocent revel. 

ff. And you ? Don't you do these things now ? 

G.S. II Oh, that is very good I My dear sir 
when you are as old a traveller as I am, you will not 
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ask Buch a question as that. / visit the regulation 
gallery, moon around the regulation cathedral, do 
the worn round of the regulation sights, yeb'i — ■ 
Excuse me! 

H. Well, -what <io you do, then ? 
(?. 5. Do ? I flit— and flit— for I am ever on 
the -wing — but I avoid the herd. To-day I am in 
Paris, to-morrow in Berlin, anon in Bome ; but you 
would look for me in vain in the galleries of the 
Louvre or the common resorts of the gamers in those 
other capitals. If you would find me, you must look 
in the unvisited nooks and comers where others 
never think of going. One day you will find me 
making myself at home in some obscure peasant's 
cabin, another day you will find me in some forgotten 
castle, worshipping some little gem of art which the 
careless eye has overlooked and which the unex- 
perienced would despise; again you will find me 
a guest in the inner sanctuaries of palaces while the 
herd is content to get a hurried glimpse of the 
unused chambers by feeing a servant. 

S, You are a gvumt in such places ? 

G. S. And a welcome one. 

H. It is surprising. How does it come ? 

Q. S. My grandfather's name is a passport to all 
the courts in Europe. I have only to utter that 
name and every door is open to me. I flit from 
court to court at my own free will and pleasure, and 
am always welcome. I am as much at home in the 
palaces of Europe as you are among your relatives. 
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I know every titled person in Europe, I think. I 
have my pockets full of invitations all the time. 
I am under promise now to go to Italy, wkere I am 
to be the guest of a auccesdon of the noblest houses 
in the land. In Berlin my life is a continued round 
of gaiety in the Imperial palace. It is the same 
wherever I go. 

S. It must be very pleasant. But it must make 
Boston seem a little slow when you are at home. 

G. S. Yes, of course it does. But I don't go home 
much. There's no life there — little to feed a man's 
higher nature, Boston's very narrow, you know. 
She doesn't know it, and you couldn't convince her 
of it; 80 I say nothing when I'm there: where's the 
nee? Yes, Boston is very narrow, but she has such a 
good opinion of herself that she can't see it. A man 
who has travelled as much as I have, and seen as much 
of the world, sees it plain enough, but he can't cure 
it, you know, so the best way is to leave it and seek 
a sphere which is more in harmony with his tastes 
and culture. I run across there once a year perhaps, 
when I have nothing important on hand, but I'm very 
soon back again. I spend my time in Europe. 

H. I see. You map out your plane and 

0. S. No, excuse me. I don't map out any plans. 
I simply follow the inclination of the day. I am 
limited by no ties, no requirements ; I am not bound 
in any way. I am too old a traveller to hamper my- 
self with deliberate purposes. I am simply a traveller 
— an inveterate traveller — a man of the world, in a 
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word — I can call myself by no other name. I do 
not say, ' I am going here, or I am going there ; ' I 
say nothing at all, I only act. For instance, next 
week you may find me the guest of a grandee of 
Spain, or you may find me off for Venice, or flitting 
toward Dresden. I shall probably go to Egypt pre- 
sently ; friends will say to friends, ' He ia at the Nile 
cataracts ; ' and at that very moment they will be 
surprised to learn that I'm away off yonder in India 
somewhere. I am a constant surprise to .people. 
They are always saying, ' Yes, he was in Jerusalem 
when we beard of him last, but goodness linuws where 
he is now,' 

Presently the Grandson rose to leave — discovered 
he had an appointment with some Emperor, perhaps. 
He did bis graces OA'er again : gripped me with one 
talon, at arm's length, pressed his hat against his 
stomach with the other, bent his body in the middle 
three times, murmuring — 

' Pleasure, 'm sure ; great pleasure, 'm sure. Wish 
you much success.' 

Then he removed his gracious presence. It is a 
great and solemn thing to have a grandfather. 

I have not purposed to misrepresent this boy ia 
any way, for what little indignation he excited in me 
soon passed and left nothing behind it but compas- 
sion. One cannot keep up a grudge against a vacuum, 
I have tried to repeat the lad's very words ; if I have 
&iled anywhere, I have at least not failed to repro- 
duce the marrow and meaning of what he said. He 
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and the innocent chatterbox whom I met on the Swisa 
lake are the most unique and interesting specimens 
of Young America I came across during my foreign 
tramping. The grandson of twenty-three referred 
to himself five or aix times as an 'old traveller,' 
and aa many as three times (with a serene compla- 
cency which was maddening) as a ' man of the 
world.' There was something very delicious about 
his leaving Boston to her ' narrowness,' unreproved 
and uninstructed. 

I formed the caravan in marching order pre- 
sently, and after riding down the line to see that it 
was properly roped together, gave the command to 
proceed. In a little while the road carried us to 
open, grassy land. We were above- the troublesome 
forest now, and had an uninterrupted view, straight 
before us, of our summit — the sumnut of the 



We followed the mule road, a zigzag course, now 
to the right, now to the left, but always up, and 
always crowded and incommoded by going and 
coming files of reckless tourists who were never, in 
a single instance, tied together. I was obliged to 
exert the utmost care and caution, for in many 
places the road was not two yards wide, and (Tften 
the lower side of it sloped away in slanting preci- 
pices eight and even nine feet deep. I bad to 
encourage the men constantly, to keep them from 
giving way to their unmanly fears. 

VOL. II. II 
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We might have made the summit before night 
but for a delay caused by the loss of an umbrella. 
I was for allowing the umbrella to remain lost, but 
the men murmured, and with reason, for in this 
exposed region we stood in peculiar need of pro- 
tection against avalanches; so I went into camp 
and detached a strong party to go after the miesing ' 
article. 

The difficulties of the next morning were severe, 
but our courage was high, for our goal was near. 
At noon we conquered the last impediment — we 
stood at last upon the summit — and without the loss 
of a single man, except the mule that ate the 
glycerine. Our great achievement was achieved — 
the possibility of the impossible was demonstrated, 
and Harris and I walked proudly into the great 
dining room of the Eiffelberg Hotel and stood our 
alpenstocks up in tlie corner. 

Yes, I had made the grand ascent ; but it was a 
mistake to do it in evening dress. The plug hats 
were battered, the swallow-tails were fluttering rags, 
mud added no grace, the general effect was un- 
pleasant and even disreputable. 

There were about seventy-five tourists at the 
hotel — mainly ladies and little children — and they 
gave us an admiring welcome which paid us for all 
our privations and sufferings. The ascent had been 
made, and the names and dates now stand recorded 
on a stone monument there to prove it to all future 
tourists. 
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I boiled a thermometer and took an altitude, 
with a ntoBt curious result : the, eummit was not as 
high as tha point on the mountain aide where I 
had taken, the first altitude. Suspecting that I had 
made an important diacovery, I prepared to verify it. 
There happened to be a still higher summit (called 
the Cromei Crrat) above the hotel, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it overlooks a glacier from a dizzy 
height, and that the ascent ia difficult and dan- 
gerous, I resolved to venture up there and boil a 
thermometer. So I sent a strong party, with some 
borrowed hoes, in charge of two chiefs of service, to 
dig a stairway in the soil all the way, and this I 
ascended, roped to the guides. This breezy height 
was the summit proper — so I accomplished even 
more than I had originally purposed to do. This 
fool-hardy exploit ia recorded on another stone 
monmneat. 

I boiled my thermometer, and sure enough this 
spot, which purported to be 2,000 feet higher than 
the locality of the hotel, turned out to be d,000 feet 
lower. Thus the fact was clearly demonstrated that, 
above a certain point, the higher a point aeema to 
be, the lower it actually ia. Our ascent itself was 
a great atJfaievement, but this contribution to science 
was an inconceivably greater matter. 

Cavillers object that water boUs at a lower and 
lower temperature the higher and higher you go, 
and hence the apparent anomaly. I answer that I 
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do not base my theory upon what the boiling water 
does, but upOD what a boiled thermometer says. You 
caD*t go bebind the thermometer. 

I had a magnificent view of Monte Boaa, and 
apparently all the rest of the Alpine world, from that 
high place. All the circling horizon was piled high 
with a mighty tumult of snowy crestB. One might 
have imagined he saw before him the tented camps 
of a beleaguering host of Brobdingnagians. 

But lonely, conspicuous, and superb rose that 
wonderful upright wedge, the Matt«rhom. Its pre- 
cipitous sides were powdered over with snow, and 
the upper half hidden in thick clouds which now 
and then dissolved to cobweb films and gave brief 
glimpses of the imposing tower as through a veil. A 
little later the Matterhorn ' took to himself the sem- 
blance of a volcano ; he was stripped naked to his 
apei — around this circled vast wreaths of white cloud 
which strung slowly out and streamed away slantwise 
toward the sun, a twenty-mile stretch of rolling and 
tumbling vapour, and looking j ust as if it were pouring 
out of a crater. Later again, one of the mountain's 

■ Note. — I had tbe very nnuEuail lack Xf> catch one tittle mo- 
mentaiy glimpse of the Matt«rhoni whollj nnencnmbered by 
cloocUi. I levelled my photographic apparatus at it without tbe 
loss of an instant, and should have got an elegant pictnre if mj 
donliey had not interfered. It was my purpose to draw this 
photograph all by myself for my book, but was obliged to put 
the moontfun part of it into the hands of tbe professional artist 
because I found I could not do landscape well. 
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BideB was clean and clear, and another side densely 
clothed from base to suminit in thick smoke-Uke 
cloud which feathered off and blew around the shaft's 
sharp edge like the smoke around the comers of a 
burning "building. The Matterhom is always experi- 
menting, and always get« up fine effects too. In 
the sunset, when all the lower world is palled in 
gloom, it points toward heaven out of the pervading 
blackness like a finger of fire. In the sunrise — well, 
they say it is very fine in the BunriBe. 

Authorities agree that there is no such tremendous 
' lay out ' of snowy Alpine magnitude, grandeur, and 
sublimity to be seen from any other accessible point 
as the tourixt may see from the summit of the fiiffel- 
berg. Therefore, let the tourist rope himself up and 
go there ; for I have shown that with nerve, caution, 
and judgment the thing can be done. 

I wish to add one remark here — in parentheses, 
80 to speak — suggested by the word ' snowy,' which 
I have just used. We have all seen hills and 
mountains and levels with snow on them, and so we 
think we know all the aspects and effects produced 
by snow. But indeed we do not, until we have seen 
the Alps. Possibly mass and distance add something 
— at any rate something is added. Among other 
noticeable things, there is a dazzling, intense white- 
ness about the distant Alpine snow, when the sun is 
on it, which one recc^izes as peculiar, and not 
familiar to the eye. The snow whidi one is accus- 
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tomed to has a tint to it — painters usually give it a 
blnis]! cast — but there is no perceptible tint to the 
distant Alpine snow when it is trying to look its 
whitest. As to the unimaginable splendour of it when 
the sun is blazing down on it — welt, it simply is 
unimaginable. . 
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A GUIDE-BOOK is a queer thing. The reader has just 
seen what a man who undertakes the great ascent 
from Zermatt to the Eiflfelberg Hotel must ex- 
perience. Yet Baedeker. makes these strange state- 
menta concerning this matter : — 

1. Distance — 3 hours. 

2. The road cannot he mistaken, 

3. Guide unnecessary. 

4. Distance from Riffelberg Hotel to the Gomer 
Grat, one hour and a half. 

5. Ascent simple and easy. Guide unnecessary. 

6. Elevation of Zermatt above sea level, 5,315 
feet. 

7. Elevation of Riffelberg Hotel above sea level, 
8,429 feet. 

8. Elevation of the Gomer Grat above sea level, 
10,289 feet. 

I have pretty effectually throttled these errors by 
sending him the following demonstrated facts : — 

1. Distance from Zermatt to Riffelberg Hotel, 
7 days. 

2. The road ciMi he mistaken. If I am the first 
that did it, I want the credit of it too. 
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3. G-uides are QecesEaiy, for none but a native 
can read those finger-boards. 

4. The estimate of the elevation of the several 
localities above sea level is pretty correct — for Baed- 
eker. He only misses it about a hundred and eighty 
or ninety thousand feet. 

I found my arnica invaluable. My men were 
suffering excruciatingly, from the friction of sitting 
down so much. During two or three days not one 
of them was able to do more than lie down or walk 
about; yet so effective was the arnica, that on the 
fourth all were able to sit up. I consider that, more 
than to anything else, I owe the success of our 
great undertaking to arnica and paregoric. 

My men being restored to health and strength, 
my main perplexity now was how to get them down 
the mountain again. I was not willing to expose the 
brave fellows to the perils, fatigues, aad hardships of 
that fearful rout« again if it could be helped. First I 
thought of balloons ; but of course I had to give that 
idea up, for balloons were not procurable. I thought 
of several other expedients, but upon consideration 
discarded them, for cause. But at last I hit it. I 
was aware that the movement of glaciers is an estab- 
hshed fact, for I had read it in Baedeker ; so I 
resolved to take passage for Zermatt on the great 
Gomer Glacier. 

Very good. The next thing was, how to get down 
to the glacier comfortably — for the mule-road to it 
was long, and winding, and wearisome. I set my 
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miad at work, and eooq thought out a plan. One 
looks straight down upon the vast frozen river called 
the Cromer Glacier from the Gomer Grat, a sheer 
precipice 1,200 feet high. We had 154 umbrellas — 
and what is an umbrella but a parachute ? 

I mentioned this noble idea to Harris with en 
thusiasm, and was about to order the expedition to 
form on the Gomer Grat, with their umbrellas, and 
prepare for flight by platoons, each platoon in com- 
mand of a guide, when Harris stopped me and urged 
me not to be too hastj. He asked me if this method 
of descending the Alps had ever been tried before. 
I said ' No, I had not heard of an instance.' Then, in 
his opinion, it was a matter of considerable gravity ; 
in his opinion it would not be well to send the whole 
command over the elifif at once ; a better way would 
be to send down a single individual first, and see how 
he fared. 

I saw the wisdom of this idea instantly. I said 
as much, and thanked my agent cordially, and told 
him to take his umbrella and try the thing right 
away, and wave his hat when be got down, if he 
struck in a soft place, and then I would ship the rest 
right along. 

Harris was greatly touched with this mark of 
confidence, and said so in a voice that had a percep- 
tible tremble in it ; but at the same time he said he 
did not feel himself worthy of so conspicuous a 
favour ; that it might cause jealousy in the command, 
for there were plenty who would not hesitate to say 
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be had used underhand means to get the appoint- 
ment, whereas his conscience vould bear him witness 
that he had not sought it at all, nor even, in his 
secret heart, desired it. 

I said these words did him eztr^ne credit, but 
that he must not throw away the imperishable dis- 
tinction of being the first man to descend an Alp per 
parachute, simply to save the feelings of some envious 
underlings. No, I said, he musi accept the appoint- 
ment — it was no longer an invitation, it was a com- 
mand. 

He thanked me with eff'uBion, and said that put- 
ting the thing in this form removed every objection. 
He retired, and soon returned with his umbrella, his 
eyes flaming with gratitude and his cheeks pallid with 
joy. Just then the head guide passed along, Harris's 
expression changed to one of infinite tenderness, and 
he said — 

' That man did me a cruel injury four days ago, 
and I said in my heart he should lire to perceive and 
confess that the only noble revenge a man can take 
upon his enemy is to return good for evil. I resign 
in his &vour. Appoint him.' 

I threw my arms around the generous fellow and 
said — 

' Harris, you are the noblest soul that lives. You 
shall not regret this sublime act, neither shall the 
world fail to know of it. You shall have oppor- 
tunities far transcending this one, too, if I live — 
remember that.' 
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I called the head guide to me and appointed him 
OD the spot. But the thing aroueed no enthusiasm in 
him. He did not take to the idea at all. He said — 

'Tie myself to aft umbrella and jump oyer the 
Q-orner Crrat; excuse me, there are a great many 
pleasanter roads to the devil than that.' 

Upon a discussion of the subject with him, it 
appeared that he considered the project distinctly 
and decidedly dangerous. I was not convinced, yet 
I was not willing to try the experiment in any risky 
way — that is, in a way that might cripple the strength 
and efficiency of the Expedition. I was about at my 
wits' end when it occurred to me to try it on the 
Lstinist. 

He was called in. But he declined, on the plea 
of inerperience, diffidence in public, lack of curiosity, 
and I don't know what all. Another man declined 
on account of a cold in the head ; thought he ought 
to avoid exposure. Another could not jump well — 
never &>uM jump weU — did not believe he could 
jump so far without long and patient practice 
Another was afraid it was going to rain, and his 
umbrella had a hole in it. Everybody had an excuse. 
The result was what the reader has by this time 
guessed: the most magnificent idea that was ever 
conceived had to be abandoned from sheer lack of a 
person with enterprise enough to carry it out. Yes, 
I actually had to give that thing up — whilst, doubt- 
less, I should live to see somebody use it and take all 
the credit from me. 
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Well, I had to go overland — there was no other 
way. I marched the Expedition down the steep and 
tedious mule-path and took up as good a position 
as I could upon the middle of the glacier, because 
Baedeker said the middle part travels the fastest. 
As a measure of economy, however, I put some of the 
heavier baggage on the shoreward parts, to go aa 
slow freight. 

I waited and waited, but the glacier did not 
move. Night was coming on, the darkness began to 
gather — still we did not budge. It occurred to ma 
then that there might be a time-table in Baedeker, 
it would be well to find out the hours of starting. I 
called for the book — it could not be found. Bradshaw 
would certainly contain a time-table, but no Brad- 
shaw could be found. 

Very well, I must make the best of the situation. 
So I pitched the tent^, picketed the animals, milked 
the cows, had supper, par^oricked the men, estab- 
lished the watch, and went to bed — with orders 
to call me as soon as we came in sight of Zermatt. 

I awoke about half-past ten next morning and 
looked around. We hadnt budged a peg I At first 
I could not understand it: then it occurred to me 
that the old thing must be aground. So I cut down 
some trees and ri^ed a spar on the starboard and 
another on the port side, and fooled away upwards of 
three hours trying to spar her oEF. But it was no 
use, she was half a mile wide and fifteen or twenty 
miles long, and there was no telling just whereabouts 
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she was aground. The men began to show uneasi- 
ness too, and presently they came flying to me with 
ashy feces, saying she had sprung a leak. 

Nothing but my cool behaviour at this critical 
time saved us from another panic. I ordered them 
to show me the place. They led me to a spot where 
a huge boulder lay in a deep pool of clear and 
brilliant water. It did look like a pretty bad leak, 
but I kept that to myself. I made a pump and set 
the men to work to pump out the glacier. We made 
a success of it. I perceived the that it was not a 
leak at all. This boulder had descended from a preci- 
pice and stopped on the ice in the middle of the 
glacier, and the sun had warmed it up every day, and 
consequently it had melted its way deeper and 
deeper into the ice, until at last it reposed, as we had 
found it, in a deep pool of the clearest and coldest 
water. 

Presently Baedeker was found again, and I hunted 
eagerly for the time-table. There was none. The 
book simply said the glacier was moving all the 
time. This was satisfactory, so I shut up the book 
and chose a good position to view the scenery as we 
passed along. I stood there some time enjoying the 
trip, but at last it occurred to me that we did not 
seem to be gaining any on the scenery. I said to 
myself, ' This confounded old thing's aground again, 
sure ' — and opened Baedeker to see if I could run 
across any remedy for these annoying iatenuptions. 
I soon found a sentence which threw a dazzling light 
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upon the matter. It said, 'The Gorner Glacier 
travela at an average rate of a little less than an inch . 
a day.' I have seldom felt so outraged. I have 
seldom had my confidence so wantonly betrayed. I 
made a small calculation : 1 inch a day, say 30 feet 
a year ; estimated distance to Zermatt, 3 1-18 miles. 
Time required to go by glacier, a, little over Jive 
hundred years ! I said to myself, ' I can walk it 
quicker, and before I will patronise such a fraud as 
this, I will do it.' 

When I revealed to Harris the fact that the 
passenger-part of this glacier — the central part — the 
lightning-express part, so to speak — was not duo in 
Zermatt till the summer of 2,378, and that the 
baggage, comiug along the slow edge, would not 
arrive until some generations later, he burst out 
with— 

* That is European maoagement all over \ An 
inch a day — think of that 1 Five hundred years to 
go a triSe over three miles I But I am not a bit 
surprised. It's a Catholic glacier. You can tell 
by the look of it. And the management I ' 

I said no, I believed nothing but the extreme end 
of it was in a Catholic canton. 

'Well, then, it's a Government glacier,' said 
Harris. ' It's all the same. Over here the Govern- 
ment runs everything — so everything's slow; slow 
and ill-managed. But with us, everything's done by 
private enterprise, and then there ain't much lolling 
around, you can depend on it. I wish Tom Scott 
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could get his hands on this torpid old slab once — 
you'd see it take a different gait from this.' 

I said I was sure ho would increase the speed, if 
there was trade enough to justify it. ■ 

' He'd -make trade,' said Harris. * That's the 
difference between Governments and individuals. Go- 
vernments don't care, individuals do. Tom Scott 
would take all the trade ; in two years Corner stock 
would go to 200, and inside of two more you would 
see all the other glaciers under the hammer for 
taxes.' After a reflective pause, Harris added, 'A 
little less than an inch a day ; a little less than an 
inch, mind you. Well, I am losing my reverence 
for glaciers.' 

I was feeling much the same way myself. I have 
travelled by canal boat, ox-w^on, rait, and by the 
Ephesus and Smyrna railway, but when it comes down 
to good solid honest slow motion, I bet my money 
on the glacier. As a mean of passenger transporta- 
tion I consider the glacier a failure ; but as a vehicle 
for slow freight, I think she fills the bill. In the 
matter of putting the fine shades on that line of 
business, I judge she could teach the Germans some- 
thing. 

I ordered the men to break camp and prepare for the 
land journey to Zermatt. At this moment a most ia- 
teiesting find was made ; a dark object, bedded in the 
glacial ice, was cut out with the ice-axes, and it proved 
to be a piece of the undressed skin of some animal — a 
hair trunk, perhaps ; but a close inspection disabled 
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the hair trunk theory, and further discussion and ex- 
amination exploded it entirely— that is, in the opinion 
of all the scientists except the one who had advanced 
it. This one clung to his theory with the affectionate 
fidelity Characteristic of originators of scientific theo- 
ries, and afterwards won many of the first scientists 
of the age to his view, by a very able pamphlet which 
he wrote, entitled, ' Evidences going to show that 
the hair trunk, in a wild state, belonged to the early 
glacial period, and roamed the wastes of chaos in 
company with the cave bear, primeval man, and the 
other Ooiitica of the Old Silurian faraily.' 

Each of our scientists had a tlieory of his own, 
and put forward an animal of his own as a candidate 
for the skin. I sided with the geologist of the Ex- 
pedition in the belief that this patch of skin had 
once helped to cover a Siberian elephant in some 
old forgotten age — but we divided there, the geo- 
logist believing that this discovery proved that 
Siberia had formerly been located where Switzerland 
is BOW, whereas I held the opinion that it merely 
proved that the primeval Swiss was not the dull 
savage he is represented to have been, but was a 
being of high intellectual development, who liked to 
go to the menagerie. 

We arrived that evening, after many hardships 
and adventures, in some fields close to the great ice- 
arch where the mad Visp boils and surges out from 
under the foot of the great Gomer Glacier, and here 
we camped, our perils over, and our magnificent 
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undertaking successfully completed. We marched 
into Zermatt the next day, and were received with 
the most lavish honours and applause. A document, 
signed and sealed by all the authorities, was given to 
me which established and endorsed the iact that I 
had made the ascent of the Giffelberg. This I wear 
around my neck, and it will he buried with me when 
I am no more. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

I AM not BO ignorant about glacial movement now 
as I was when I took passage on the Gorner Glacier. 
I have ' read up ' since. I am aware that these vast 
bodies of ice do not travel at the eame rate of speed : 
whilst the Gomer Glacier makes lees than an inch a 
day, the Unter-Aar Glacier makes as much as eight ; 
and still other glaciers are said to go 12, 16, and even 
20 inches a day. One writer says that the slowest 
glacier travels 25 feet a year, and the fastest 400. 

What is a glacier ? It is easy to say it looks like 
a frozen river which occupies the bed of a winding 
gorge or gully between mountains. But that gives 
no notion of its vastness, for it is sometimes 600 
feet thick, and we are not accustomed to rivers 600 
feet deep ; no, our rivers are 6 feet, 20 feet, and some- 
times 50 feet deep ; we are not quite able to grasp so 
large a fact as an ice-river 600 feet deep. 

The glacier's suT&ce isnot smooth and level, but has 
deep swales and swelling elevations, and sometimes has 
the look of a tossing sea whose turbulent billows were 
frozen hard in the instant of their most violent mo- 
tion ; the glacier's surface is not a lawless mass, but 
is a river with cracks or crevasses, some narrow, 
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Bome gaping wide. Many a man, the viclim of a 
slip or a mis-step, has plunged down one of these and 
met his death. Jlen have been fished out of them 
alive, but it was when they did not go to a great 
depth ; the cold of the great depths would quickly 
stupefy a man, whether he was hurt or unhurt. 
These cracks do not go straight down ; one can 
seldom see more than 20 to 40 feet down them ; 
consequently men who have disappeared in them 
have been sought for, in the hope that they had 
stopped within helping distance, whereas their case, 
in most instances had really been hopeless firom the 
beginning. 

In 1864 a party of tourists was descending Mont 
Blanc, and while picking their way over one of the 
mighty glaciers of that lofty region, roped together, 
as was proper, a young porter disengaged himself 
&om the line, and started across' an ice-bridge which 
spanned a crevasse. It broke under him with a 
crash and he disappeared. The others could not see 
bow deep be had gone, so it might he worth while to 
try and rescue him. A brave young guide named 
Michel Payot volunteered. 

Two ropes were made fast to his leather belt, and 
he bore the end of the third one in his hand to tie to 
the victim in case he found him. He was lowered 
into the crevasse, he descended deeper and deeper 
between the clear blue walls of solid ice, he ap- 
proached a bend in the crack and disappeared under 
it. Down, and still down, he went into this pro- 
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found grave; when he had reached a depth of 
80 feet he passed under another bend in the crack, 
and thence descended 80 feet lower, as between per- 
pendicular precipices. Arrived at this stage of 
160 feet below the surface of the glacier, he peered 
through the twilight dimness and perceived that the 
chasm took another turn and stretched away at a 
steep slant to unknown deeps, for its course was lost 
in darkness. What a place that was to be in — espe- 
cially if that leather belt should break I The com- 
pression of the belt threatened to suffocate the in- 
trepid fellow ; he called to his friends to draw him 
up, but could not make them hear. They still 
lowered him deeper and deeper. Then he jerked 
his third cord as vigorously as he could ; his friends 
understood, and dragged him out of those icy jaws 
of death. 

Then they attached a bottle to a cord and sent it 
down 200 feet, but it found no bottom. It came up 
covered with congelations — evidence enojigh that 
even if the poor porter reached the hiittom with un- 
broken bones, a swift death from cold was sure any- 
way. 

A glacier is a stupendous, ever progressing, resist- 
less plough. It pushes ahead of it masses of boidders 
which are packed together, and they stretch across 
the gorge, right in front of it, like a long grave or a 
long, sharp roof. This is called a moraine. It also 
shoves out a moraine along each side of its course. 

Imposing ns the modem glaciers are, they are 
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not so huge as were some that once existed. For 
instance, Jlr. Whymper says : — 

' At some very remote period the valley of Aosta 
was occupied by a vast glacier, which flowed down its 
entire length from Mont Blanc to the plain of Pied- 
mont, remained stationary, or nearly so, at its mouth 
for many centuries, and deposited there enormous 
masses of d^ris. The length of this glacier exceeded 
eighty miles, and it drained a basin twenty-five to 
thirty-five miles across, bounded by the highest 
mountains in the Alps. The great peaks rose several 
thousand feet above the glaciers, and then, as now, 
shattered by sun and frost, poured down their showers 
of rocks and stones, in witness of which there are the 
immense piles of angular fragments that constitute 
the moraines of Ivria. 

' The moraines around Ivria are of extraordinary 
dimensions. That which was on the ieft bank of the 
glacier is about thirteen iniles long, and in some 
places rises to a height of two thousand one hundred 
and thirty feet above the floor of the valley I The 
terminal moraines (those which are pushed in &0Dt 
of the glaciers) cover something like twenty square 
miles of country. At the mouth of the Valley of the 
Aosta the thickness of the glacier must have been at 
least two thousand feet, and its width at that part 
five miles and a quarter.'' 

It is not easy to get at a comprehension of a 
mass of ice like that. If one could cleave off the 
butt end of such a glacier — an oblong block two or 
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three miles wide by five and a quarter long and 
2,000 feet thick — he could completely hide the city 
of New York under it, and Trinity steeple would only 
stick up into it relatively as far as a shingle nail 
would stuck up into the bottom of a Saratoga trunk. 

* The boulders from Mont Blanc, upon the plain 
below Ivria, assure us that the glacier which trans- 
ported them existed for a prodigious length of time. 
Their present distance from the cliffs from which 
they were derived is about 420,000 feet, and if we 
assume that they travelled at the rate of 400 feet 
per annum, their journey must have occupied them 
no less than 1,055 years ! In all probability they 
did not travel so fast.' 

Glaciers are sometimes hurried out of their cha- 
racteristic snail-pace. A marvellous spectacle is pre- 
sented then. Mr. Wliymper refers to a case which 
occurred in Iceland in 1721 :-— 

* It seems that in the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tain Kotlugja, large bodies of water formed under- 
neath, or within the glaciers (either on account of 
the interior heat of the earth or from other causes), 
and at length acquired irresistible power, tore the 
glaciers from their mooring on the land, and swept 
them over every obstacle into the sea. Prodigious 
masses of ice were thus home for a distance of about 
ten miles over land in the space of a few hours ; and 
their bulk was so enormous, that they covered the 
sea for seven miles from the shore, and remained 
aground in 600 feet of water I The denudation of 
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the land was upon a grand scale. All superficial 
accumulatious were swept away, and the bed-rock 
was exposed. It was described, iu graphic language, 
how all irre^fularitiea and depressions were obliterated, 
and a smooth surface of several miles area laid bare, 
and that thi b area had the appearance of having been 
planed by a plane.' 

The account translated from the Icelandic says 
that the mountain-like ruins of this majestic glacier 
BO covered the sea that aa far as the eye could 
reach no open water was discoverable, even from the 
highest peaks. A monster wall or barrier of ice was 
built across a considerable stretch of land, too, by 
this strange irruption : — ■ 

' One can form some idea of the altitude of this 
barrier of ice when it is mentioned that from Hof- 
dabrekka farm, which lies high up on a ^eld, one 
could not see Hjorleifshofdi opposite, which is a fell 
640 feet in height ; but in oider to do so had to 
clamber up a mountain slope east of Hofdabrekka 
1,200 feet high.' 

These things will help the reader to understand 
why it is that a man who keeps company with 
glaciers comes to feel tolerably insignificant by and 
hy. The Alps and the glaciers together are able to 
take every bit of conceit out of a man and reduce 
his self-importance to zero if he will only remain 
within the influence of their sublime presence long 
enough to give it a fair and reasonable chance to do 
its work. 
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The Alpine glaciers move — that is granted now 
by everybody. But tbere was a time when people 
scoffed at the idea ; they said you might as well 
expect leagues of solid rock to crawl along the 
ground as expect solid leagues of ice to do it. But 
proof after proof was furnished, and finally the 
world had to believe. 

The wise men not only said the glacier moved, 
but they timed its movement. They ciphered out a 
glacier's gait, and then said confidently that it 
would travel just so far in so many years. There is 
record of a striking and curious example of the 
accuracy which may be attained in these reckonings. 

In 1 820 the ascent of Mont Blanc was attempted 
by a Russian and two Englishmen, with seven guides. 
They had reached a prodigious altitude, and were 
approaching the summit, when an avalanche swept 
several of the party down a sharp slope of two hun- 
dred feet and hurled five of them (all guides) into 
one of tbe crevasses of a glacier. The life of one of 
the five was saved by a long barometer which was 
strapped to his back — it bridged the crevasse and 
suspended him until help came. The alpenstock or 
baton of another saved its owner in a similar way. 
Three men were lost — Pierre Balmat, Pierre Carrier, 
and Augusts Tairraz. They bad been hurled down 
into the fathomless great deeps of the crevasse. 

Dr. Forbes, the English geologist, had made 
frequent visits to tbe Mont Blanc region, and had 
given much attention to the disputed question of 
the movement of glaciers. During one of these 
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visits lie completed his estimates of the mte of 
movemeDt of the glacier which had swallowed up 
the three guides, and uttered the prediction that the 
glacier would deliver up its dead at the foot of 
the mountain thirty-five years from the time of 
the accident, or possibly forty. 

A dull, slow journey — a movement imperceptible 
to any eye — but it was proceeding, nevertheless, and 
without cessation. It was a journey which a rolling 
stone would make in a few seconds — the lofty point 
of departure was visible from the village below in 
the valley. 

The prediction cut curiously close to the truth ; 
forty-one years after the catastTophe the remains 
were cast forth at the foot of the glacier. 

I find an interesting account of the matter in the 
' Histoire du Mont Blanc,' by Stephen d'Arve. I will 
condense tbis account as follows : — 

'On the 12th of August, 1861, at the hour of the 
close of mass, a guide arrived out of breath at the 
mairie of Chamonis, and bearing on his shoulders a 
very lugubrious burden. It was a sack filled with 
human [remains which he had gathered from the 
orifice of a crevasse in the Crlacier des Bossons. He 
conjectured that these were remaius of the victims 
of the catastrophe of 1820, and a minute inquest, 
immediately instituted by the local authorities, soon 
demonstrated the correctness of his supposition. 
The contents of the sack were spread upon a long 
table, and officially inventoried as follows : — 

' Portions of three human skulls. Several tufts 
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of black and blonde hair. A human jaw, furnished 
with fine white teeth. A fore-arm and hand, all the 
fingers of the latter intact. The flesh was white and 
freah, and both the arm and hand preserved a degree 
of flexibility in the articulations. 

' The ring-finger had suffered a slight abrasion, 
and the stain of the blood was still visible and un- 
changed after forty-one years. A left foot, the fiesh 
white and fresh. 

'Along with these fragments were portions of 
waistcoats, hats, hob-nailed shoes, and other clothing ; 
a wing of a pigeon, with black feathers ; a fragment 
of an alpenstock ; a tin lantern ; and lastly, a boiled 
leg of mutton, the only fiesh among all the remains 
that exhaled an unpleasant odonr. The guide said 
that the mutton had no odour when be took it from 
the glacier ; an hour's exposure to the sun had already 
begun the work of decomposition upon it. 

' Persons were called for to identify these poor 
pathetic relics, and a touching scene ensued. 'Two 
men wei^ still living who had witnessed the grim 
catastrophe of nearly half a century before — Marie 
Couttet (saved by his baton) and Julien Davouassoux 
(saved by the barometer). These aged men entered 
and approached the table. Davouassoux, more than 
80 years old, contemplated the moiunful remains 
mutely and with a vacant eye, for his intelligence 
and his memory were torpid with age ; but Couttet's 
faculties were still perfect at 72, and he exhibited 
Btrong emotion. He said — 
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' " Pierre Babnat waa fair ; he wore a straw hat. 
This hit of skull, with the tuft of blonde hair, was 
his ; this ia his hat. Pierre Carrier was very dark ; 

this skull was his, and this felt hat. This is Balmat's 
hand, I remember it bo well ! " and the old man bent 
down and kissed it reverently, then closed his fingers 
upon it in an affectionate grasp, crying out, " I could 
never have dared to believe that before quitting this 
world it would be granted me to press once more the 
band of one of those brave comrades, the hand of my 
good friend Balmat." 

' There is something weirdly pathetic about the 
picture of that white-haired veteran greeting with 
his loving hand-shake this friend who had been dead 
forty years. When these hands had met last, they 
were alike in the softness and freshness of youth ; 
now, one was brown, and wrinkled, and homy with 
age, while the other was still as young, and fair, and 
blemishless as if those forty years had come and gone 
in a single moment, leaving no mark of their passage. 
Time had gone on in the one case ; it had stood still 
in the other. A man who has not seen a friend for 
a generation keeps him in mind always as he saw 
him last, and is somehow surprised, and is also 
shocked, to see the ageing change tlie years have 
wrought when he sees him again. Marie Couttet's 
experience, in finding his friend's hand unaltered 
from the image of it which he had carried in his 
memory for forty years, is an experience which stands 
alone in the history of man perhaps. 
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' Couttet ideutified other relics : 

' " This hat belonged to Auguste Tairraz. He 
carried the cage of pigeons which we proposed to set 
free upon the eiimmit. Here is the wing of one of 
those pigeons. And here is the fragment of my 
broken baton ; it was by grace of that baton that my 
life was saved. Who could have told me that I 
should one day have the satisfaction to look again 
upon this bit of wood that supported me above 
the grave that swallowed up my unfortunate com- 
panions ! " ' 

No portions of the body of Tairraz had been 
found. A diligent search was made, but without 
result. However, another search was instituted a 
year later, and this bad better success. Many frag- 
ments of clothing which had belonged to the lost 
guides were discovered ; also part of a lantern, and 
a green veil, with blood stains on it. But the in- 
teresting feature was this : 

One of the searchers came suddenly upon a 
sleeved arm projecting from a crevice in the ice- 
wall, with the hand outstretched as if offering greet- 
ing I ' The nails of this wliite hand were still rosy, 
and the pose of the extended fingers seemed to ex- 
press an eloquent welcome to the long lost liglit of 
day.' 

The hand and arm were alone ; there was no 
trunk. After being removed from the ice the flesh 
tints quickly faded out and the rosy nails took on 
the alabaster hue of death. This was the third right 
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hand found ; therefore all three of the lost men were 
accounted for beyond cavil 01 quest! on. 

Dr. Hamel was the Gussian gentleman of the 
party which made the ascent at the time of the 
famous disaster. He left Chamonix as soon as he 
conveniently coiUd after the descent ; and as he bad 
shown a chiUy indifference about the calamity, and 
offered neither sympathy nor assistance to the widows 
and orphans, he carried with him the cordial execra- 
tions of the whole community. Four months before 
the first remains were found, a Chamonix guide 
named Balmat — a relative of one of the lost men-^ 
was in London, and one day encountered a hale old 
gentleman in the British Museum, who said, — 

'I overheard your name. Are you from Cha- 
monix, Monsieur Balmat ? ' 

' Yes, sir.' 

'Haven't they found the bodies of my three 
guides yet ? I am Dr. Hamel.' 

' Alas, no, monsieur.' 

' Well, you'll find them sooner or later.' 

'Yes, it is the opinion of Dr. Forbes and Mr. 
Tyndal that the glacier will sooner or later restore 
to UB the remains of the unfortunate victims.' 

' Without a doubt, without a doubt. And it will 
be a great thing for Gbamonix, in the matter of 
attracting tourists. You can get up a museum with 
those remains that will draw 1 ' 

This savage idea has not improved the odour of 
Dr. Hamel's name in Chamonix by any means. But, 
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after all, the man was sound on human nature. His 
idea was conveyed to the public officials of Chamonix, 
and they gi-avely- discussed it around the official 
council table. They were only prevented from carry- 
ing it into execution by the determined opposition 
of the friends and descendants of the lost guides, 
who insisted on giving the remains Christian burial, 
and succeeded in their purpose. 

A close watch had to be kept upon all the poor 
remnants and fragments, to prevent embezzlement. 
A few accessory odds and ends were sold. Rags and 
scraps of the coarse clothing were parted with at a 
rate equal to about twenty dollars a yard ; a piece of 
a lantern and one or two other trifles brought nearly 
their weight in gold ; and an Englishman offered a 
pound sterling for a single breeches- button. 
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One of the most memorable of all the Alpine cata- 
strophes was that of July 1865, on the Matterhorn 
— already slightly referred to a few pages back. 
The details of it are scarcely known in America. 
To the vaet majority of readers Uiey are Qot known 
at all. Mr. Whymper's account is the only authentic 
one. I will import the chief portion of it into this 
book, partly because of its intrinBic interest, and 
partly because it gives euch a vivid idea of what 
the perilous pastime of Alp-climbing is. This was 
Mr. Whymper's ninth attempt during a series of years 
to vanquish that steep and stubborn pillar of rock ; 
it succeeded, the other eight were failures. No man 
had ever accomplished the ascent before, though the 
attempts had been numerous. 

HB. WHIUPEB's MARRATIVm. 

We started from Zermatt on July 13, at half- 
past five, on a brilliant and perfectly cloudless morn- 
ing. We were eight in number — Croz (guide), old 
Peter Taugwalder (guide), and bis two sons ; Lord 
F. Douglas, Mr. Hadow, Eev. Mr. Hudson, and I. To 
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ensure steady motion, one tourist and one native 
walked together. The youngest Taugwalder fell to 
my share. The wine-bags also fell to my lot to 
carry, and throughout the day after each drink I 
replenished them secretly with water, so that at the 
next halt they were found fuller than before \ This 
was considered a good omen, and little short of 
miraculous. 

On the first day we did not intend to ascend to 
any great height, and we mounted accordingly very 
leisurely. Before 12 o'clock we had found a good 
position for the tent at a height of 11,000 feet. 
We passed the remaining hours of daylight — some 
basking in the sunshine, some Bketching, some 
collecting ; Hudson made tea, I coffee, and at length 
we retired, each one to hia blanket-bag. 

We assembled together before dawn on the 14th 
and started directly it was light enough to move. 
One of the young Taugwalders returned to Zermatt.. 
In a few minutes we turned the rib which had inter- 
cepted the view of the eastern face from our tent 
platform. The whole of this great slope was now re- 
vealed, rising for 3,000 feet like a huge natural 
staircase. Some parts were more, and others were 
leas easy, but we were not once brought to a halt by 
any serious impediment, for when an obstruction was 
met in front it could always be turned to the right or 
to the left. For the greater part of the way there was 
no occasion, indeed, for the rope, and sometimes 
.Hudson led, sometimes myself. At 6.20 we had 
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attained a height of 12,800 feet, and halted for half 
an hour ; we then continued the ascent without a 
break until 9'55, when we stopped for fifty minutes, 
at a height of 14,000 feet. 

We had now arrived at the foot of that part 
which, seen from the RiSelberg, seems perpendicular 
or overhanging. We could no longer continue on 
the eastern side. For a little distance we ascended 
by snow upon the argte— that is, the ridge — then 
turned over to the right, or northern side. Tlie work 
became difficult, and required caution. In some 
places there was little to hold; the general slope 
of the mountain was Us8 than 40°, and snow had 
accumulated in, and had filled up, the interstices 
of the rock-face, leaving only occasional fragments 
projecting here and there. These were at times 
covered with a thin film of ice. It was a place 
which any fair mountaineer might pass in safety. 
We bore away nearly horizontally for about 400 feet, 
then ascended directly towards the summit for about 
60 feet, then doubled back to the ridge which de- 
scends towards Zermatt. A long stride round a rather 
awkward comer brought us to snow once more. The 
last doubt vanished I The Matterhorn was ours I 
Nothing but 200 feet of easy snow remained to be 
surmounted. 

The higher we rose, the more intense became 
the excitement. The slope eased off, at length we 
could be detached, and Croz and I, dashing away, 
ran a neck-and-neck race, which ended in a dead 
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heat. At 1-40 p.m. the world was at our feet, and 
the Matterhom was conquered. 

The others arrived. Croz now took the tent- 
pole and planted it in the highest snow. ' Yea,' we 
said, ' there is the flag-staff, but where is the flag ? ' 
' Here it is,' he answered, pulling off his blouse and 
fixing it to the stick. It made a poor flag, and 
there was no wind to float it out, yet it was seen all 
around. They saw it at Zermatt — at the Riffel — 
in the Val Tournanohe. 

We remained on the summit for one hour — 
One crowded hour of glorious life. 

It passed away too quickly, and we began to 
p^pare for the descent. 

Hudson and I consulted as to the best and safest 
arrangement of the party. We agreed that it was 
best for Croz to go first, and Hadow second ; Hud- 
son, who was almost equal "to a guide iu sureness of 
foot, wished to be third ; Lord Douglas was placed 
nest, and old Peter, the strongest of the remainder, 
after him. I suggested to Hudson that we should 
attach a rope to the rocks on our arrival at the diffi- 
cult bit, and hold it as we descended, as an addi- 
tional protection. He approved the idea, but it was 
not definitely decided that it should be done. The 
party was being arranged in the above order whilst 
I was sketching the summit, and they had finished 
and were waiting for me to be tied in line, when 
gome one remembered that our names had not been 
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left in a bottle. They requested me to write them 
down, and moved off while it was being done. 

A few minutes afterwards I tied myself to young 
Peter, ran down after the othere, and caught them 
just as they were commencing the descent of the 
difScult part. Great care was being taken. Only 
one man was moving at a time ; when he was firmly 
planted the next advanced, and bo on. They had 
not, however, attached the additional rope to rocks, 
and nothing was said about it. The suggestion was 
not made for my own sake, and I am not sure that 
it even occurred to me again. For some little dis- 
tance we two followed the others, detached from 
them, and should have continued so had not Lord 
Douglas asked me, about 3 f.u., to tie on to old 
Peter, as he feared, he said, that Taugwalder would 
not be able to hold his ground if a slip occurred. 

A few minutes later a sharp-eyed lad ran into 
the Monte Kosa Hotel at Zermatt, saying that he 
had seen an avalanche &11 from the summit of the 
Matterfaom on to the Matterhom glacier. The boy 
was reproved for telling idle stories ; he was right, 
nevertheless, and this was what he saw. 

Michel Croz had laid aside his aze, and in order 
to give Mr. Hadow greater security was absolutely 
taking hold of his legs, and putting his feet, one by 
one, into their proper positions. As far as I know, 
no one was actually descending. I cannot speak with 
certainty, because the two leading men were partially 
hidden from my sight by an intervening mass of rock. 
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but it is my belief, from the movements of their 
shoulderfl, that Croz, having done as I have eaid, was 
in the act of turning round to go down a step or two 
himself; at this moment Mr. Hadow slipped, fell 
againet him, and knocked him over. I heard one 
startled exclamation from Croz, then saw him and 
Mr. Hadow flying downwards ; in another moment 
Hudson was dragged from his steps, and Lord Doug- 
las immediately after him. All this was the work of 
a moment. Immediately we heard Croz's exclama- 
tion, old Peter and I planted ourselves as firmly as 
the rocks would permit : the rope was taut between 
us, and the jerk came on us both as on one man. 
We held ; but the rope broke midway between Tang- 
walder and Lord Francis Douglas. For a few seconds 
we saw our imfortunate companions sliding down- 
wards on their backs, and spreading out their hands, 
endeavouring to save themselves. They paijsed from 
our sight uninjured, disappeared one by one, and fell 
from precipice to precipice on to the Matterhom gla- 
cier below, a distance of nearly 4,000 feet in height. 
From the moment the rope broke it was impossible 
to help them. So perished our comrades 1 

For more than two hours afterwards I thought 
almost every moment that the next would be my 
last, for the Taugwalders, utterly unnerved, were 
not only incapable of giving assistance, but were in 
such a state that a slip might have been expected 
from them at any moment. After a time we were 
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able to do that which should have been done at first, 
and fixed rope to firm rocks, in addition to being tied 
together. Theee ropes were out from time to time, 
and were left behind. Even with their assurance the 
men were afraid to proceed, and several times old 
Peter turned, with ashy face and faltering limbs, and 
said, with terrible emphasis, ^ I cannot!' 

About € F.u. we arrived at the snow upon the 
ridge descending towards Zermatt, and all peril was 
over. We frequently looked, but in vain, for traces 
of our unfortunate companions ; we bent over the 
ridge and cried to them, but no sound returned. Con- 
vinced at last that they were neither within sight nor 
hearing, we ceased from our uBelees efforts ; and, too 
cast down for speech, silently gathered up our things, 
and the little e£Fect« of those who were lost, and then 
completed the descent. 

Such ia Mr. Whymper's graphic and thrilling 
narrative. Zermatt gossip darkly hints that the 
elder Taugwalder cut the rope when the accident 
occurred in order to preserve himself from being 
dragged into the abyss ; but Mr. Whymper says that 
the ends of the rope showed no evidence of cutting 
but only of breaking. He adds that if Taugwalder 
had had the disposition to cut the rope, he would not 
have had time to do it, the accident was so sudden 
and unexpected. 

Lord Douglas's body has never been found. It 
probably lodged upon some inaccessible shelf in the 
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&ce of the mighty precipice. Lord Douglas was a 
youth of 19. The three other victimB fell nearly 
4,000 feet, and their bodies lay together upon the 
glacier when found by Mr. Whymper and the other 
searchers the next morning. Their graves are beside 
the little church in Zennatt. 
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Switzerland is simply a large, humpy, solid rode, 
with a thin akin of grass stretched over it. Conse- 
quently they do not dig graves, they blast them out 
with powder and fuse. They cannot afford to have 
large graveyawU, the grass skin is too circumscribed 
and too valuable. It is all required for the support 
of the living. 

The graveyard in Zermatt occupies only about 
one-eighth of an acre. The graves are sunk in the 
living rock, and are very permanent ; but occupation 
of them is only temporary ; the occupant can only 
stay till his grave is needed hy a later subject, he is 
removed then, for they do not bury one body on top 
of another. As I understand it, a &mily owns a 
grave just as it owns a house. A man dies and 
leaves his house to his son, and at the same time 
this dead father succeeds to his own father's grave. 
He moves out of the house and into the grave, and 
his predecessor moves out of the grave and into the 
cellar of the chapel. I saw a black box lying in the 
churchyard, with skull and crosa-bones painted on it, 
and was told that this was used in transferring re- 
mains to the cellar. 
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Id that cellar the bones and skulls of several 
hundreds of former citizens were compactly corded 
up. They made a pile 18 feet long, 7 feet high, and 
8 feet wide. I was told that in some of the recep- 
tacles of this kind in the Swiss villages the skulls were 
all marked, and if a man wishes to find the skulls of 
hia anceatora for several generations back, he could do 
it by these mark?, preserved in the family records. 

An English gentleman who had lived some years 
in this region said it was the cradle of compulsory 
education. But he said that the English idea that 
compulsory education would reduce bastardy and in- 
temperance was an error—it has not that effect. He 
said there was more seduction in Protestant than in 
the Catholic cantons, because the confessional pro- 
tected the girls. I wonder why it doesn't protect 
married women in France and Spain ? 

This gentleman said that among the poorer pea- 
sants in the Valais it waa common for the brothers 
in a family to cast lots to determine which of them 
should have the coveted privilege of marrying. Then 
the lucky one got married, and his brethren — doomed 
bachelors — heroically banded themselves together 
to help support the new family. 

We left Zermatt in a wagon — and in a rain 
storm, too — for St. Nicholas about ten o'clock one 
morning. Again we passed between those grass-clad 
prodigious cliffs, specked with wee dwellings peeping 
over at as from velvety-green walls ten and twelve 
hundred feet high. It did not seem possible that the 
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imaginary chamois even could climb those precipices. 
Lovers on the opposite cliff's piobahly kiss through a 
spy-gla^ and correspond with a rifle. 

In Switzerland the farmer's plough is a wide 
shovel, which scrapes up and turns over the thin 
earthy skin of his native rock — and there the man of 
the plough is a hero. - Now here, by our St. Nicholas 
road, was a grave, and it had a tragic story. A 
ploughman was skinning his farm one morning — 
not the steepest p^t of it, hut still a steep part — 
that is, he was not skinning the front of his farm, 
but the roof of it, near the eaves — when he absent- 
mindedly let go of the plough-handles to moisten his 
hands in the usual way : he lost his balance and fell 
out of his farm backwards. Poor fellow, he never 
touched anything till he struck bottom 1,500 feet 
below. We throw a halo of heroism around the life 
of the soldier and the sailor, because of the deadly 
dangers they are facing all the time. Hut we are 
not used to looking upon farming as an heroic occu- 
pation. This 19 because we have not lived in Switz- 
erland. 

From St. Nicholas we struck out for Visp— or 
Viapach — on foot. The rain storms had been at 
. work during several days, and had done a deal of 
damage in Switzerland and Savoy. We came to one 
place where a stream had changed its course and 
plunged down the mountain in a new place, sweeping 
everything before it. Two poor but precious &rms 
by the roadside were ruined. One'was washed clear 
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avray, and the bed-rock exposed; the other vbb 
buried out of sight under a tumbled chaos of rooks, 
gravel, mud, and rubbish. The resistless might of 
water was well exemplified. Some aaplings whicli 
had stood in the way were bent to the ground, stripped 
clean of their baik, and buried under rocky d&rie. 
The road had been swept away too. 

In another place, where the road was high up on 
the moimtain'a face, and its outside edge protected 
by flimsy masonry, we frequently came across spots 
where this masonry had caved off and left dangerous 
gaps for mules to get over ; and with still more fre- 
quency we found the masonry slightly crumbled, and 
marked by mule hoofs, thus showing, that there had 
been danger of an accident to somebody. When at 
last we came to a badly ruptured bit of masonry, 
with hoof-prints evidencing a desperate struggle to 
regain the lost foothold, I looked quite hopefully 
over the dizzy precipice. But there was nobody 
down there. 

They take exceedingly good care of their rivers in 
Switzerland and other portions of Europe. They 
wall up both banks with slanting solid stone masonry 
— so that from end to end of these rivers the banks 
look like the wharves at St. Louis and other towns 
on the Mississippi River, 

It was during this walk &om St. Nicholas, in the 
shadow of the majestic Alps, that we came across 
some little children amusing themselves in what 
seemed, at first, a'most odd and original way — but it 
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wasn't, it was simply a natural and characteristic 
way. They were roped together with a string, they 
had minoic alpenstocks and ice-axes, and were climb- 
ing a meek and lowly manm-e pile with a most blood- 
curdling amount of care and caution. The ' guide ' 
at the head of the line cut imaginary steps in a 
laborious and painstaking way, and not a monkey 
budged till the step above him was vacated. If we 
had waited we should have witnessed an imaginary 
accident, no doubt ; and we should have beard the 
intrepid band hurrah when they made the summit 
and looked around upon the ' magnificent Wew,' and 
seen them throw themselves down in exhaustive 
attitudes for a rest in that commanding situation. 

In Nevada I used to see the children play at 
silver mining. Of course, the great thing was an 
accident in a mine, and there were two * star ' parts ; 
that of the man who fell down the mimic shaft, and 
that of the daring hero who was lowered into the 
depths to bring him up. I knew one email chap 
who always insisted on playing WA of these parts — 
and he carried his point. He would tumble into the 
shaft and die, and then come to the surface and go 
back after his own remains. 

It is the smartest boy that gets the hero-part 
everywhere : be is head guide in Switzerland, head 
miner in Nevada, head bull-fighter in Spain, &c., 
but I knew a preacher's son, seven years old, who 
once selected a part for himself compared to which 
those just mentioned are tame and unimpressive. 
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Jimmy's father stopped him from driving imaginary 
horse-cars one Sunday — stopped him from playing 
captain of an imaginary steamboat next Sunday — 
stopped him from leading an imaginary army to 
battle the following Sunday — and bo on. Finally 
the little fellow said — 

Tve tried everything, and they won't any of 
them do. What can I play ? ' 

' I hardly know, Jimmy ; but you must play only 
things that are suitable to the Sabbath day.' 

Next Sunday the preacher stepped softly to a 
back room door to see if the children were rightly 
employed. He peeped in. A chair occupied the 
middle of the room, and on the back of it hung 
Jimmy's cap ; one of the little sisters took the cap 
down, nibbled at it, then passed it to another smKll 
sister and said, ' Eat of this fruit, for it is good.' 
The Reverend took in the situation — alas, they were 
playing the Expulsion from Eden ! Yet he found 
one little crumb of comfort. He said to himself, 
' For once Jimmy has yielded the chief rSle — 1 have 
been wronging him, I did not believe there was so 
much mpdesty in him ; I should have expected him 
to be either Adam or Eve.' This crumh of comfort 
lasted but a very little while ; he glanced around and 
discovered Jimmy standing in an imposing attitude 
in a comer, with a daik and deadly frown on his face. 
What that meant was very plain — he w(ie pereonat- 
itig the Deity ! Think of the guileless sublimity of 
that idea. 
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We reached Viapach at 8 p.m., only about seven 
hours out from St. Nicholas. So we must have made 
fully a mile and a half an hour, and it was all down 
hill too, and very muddy at that. We stayed all 
nigbt at the Hotel du Soleil ; I lemembei it because 
the landlady, the portier, the waitress, and the cham- 
bermaid were not separate persons, but were all con- 
tained in one neat and chipper suit of spotless muslin, 
and she was the prettiest young creature I saw in all 
that region. She was the landlord's daughter. And 
I remember that the only native match to her I saw 
in all Europe was the young daughter of the landlord 
of a village inn in the Black Forest. Why don't more 
people in Europe marry and keep hotel ? 

Next morning we left with a family of English 
friends and went by train to Brevet, and thence by 
boat across the lake to Ouchy (Lausanne). 

Ouchy is memorable to me, not on account of its 
beautiful situation and lovely suiroundiogs — although 
these would make it stick long in one's memory — but 
as the place where I caught the London ' Times ' 
dropping into humour. It was not aware of it, 
though. It did not do it on purpose. An English 
friend called my attention to this lapse, and out out 
the reprehensible paragraph for me. Think of en- 
countering a grin like this on the face of that grim 
journal : — 

Ebratuh. — ^We are requested by Beuter's Telegram 
Company to correct an erroneous announcement made in 
their Brisbane telegram of the 2nd inst., published in onr 
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impreamon of the 6th met, stating that ' Lady Kennedy 
had given birth to twins, the eldest being a son.' The 
Company e^lain that the message they received contained 
the words ' Governor of Qneensland, tioins firgt son.' 
Being, however, Bubsaquently infoimed that Sir Arthur 
Kennedy wae unmarried, and that there must be some 
mistake, a telegraphic! repetition was at once demanded. 
It has been received to-day (11th inst.), and shows that 
the words really telegraphed by Beuter's agent were, 
' Governor Queensland Vuma first sod^ alluding to the 
Matyborough-Gympic Bailway in course of construction. 
The words in italics were mutilated by the tel^;raph in 
transmission from Australia, and reaching the company 
in the form mentioned above gave rise to the mistake. 

I had always had a deep and reverent compaBsioa 
for the sufferings of the ' priaonec of Cbillon,' whose 
story Byron has told in such moving verse ; so I 
took the steamer and made pilgrimage to the duo- 
geons of the Castle of Chillon, to see the place where 
poor Bonivard endured his dreary captivity 300 years 
ago. I am glad I did that, for it took away some 
of the pain I was feeling on the prisoner's account. 
Hia dungeon was a nice, cool, roomy place, and I 
cannot see why he should have been bo dissatisfied 
with it. If be had been imprisoned in a St. Nicholas 
private dwelling, where the fertilizer prevails, and 
the goat sleeps with the guest, and the chickens 
roost on him, and the cow comes in and bothers him 
when he wants to muse, it would have been another 
matter altogether ; but he surely could not have had 
a veiy cheerless time of it in that pretty dungeon. 
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It has romantic window-alita that let in generous 
bars of light, and it has tall, noble columns, carved 
apparently from the living rock ; and, what is more, 
they are written all over with thousands of names, 
some of them — like Byron's and Victor Hugo's — of 
the first celebrity. Why didn't he amuse himself 
reading these names ? Then there are the couriers 
and tourists — swarms of them every day — what was 
to hinder him from having a good time with them ? 
I think Bonivard's sufferings have been overrated. 

Next, we took the train and went to Martigny, on 
the way to Mont Blanc Next morning we started, 
about eight o'clock, on foot. We had plenty of com- 
pany in the way of w^on-loads and mule-loads of 
tourists — and dust. This scattering procession of 
travellers was perhaps a mile long. The road was 
up-hill — interminably up-hill — and tolerably steep. 
The weather was blistering hot, and the man or woman 
who had to ait on a creeping mule or in a crawling 
wagon, and broil in the beating sun, was an object 
to be pitied. We could dodge among the bushes, 
and have the relief of shade, but those people could 
not. They paid for a conveyance, and to get their 
money's worth they rode. 

We went by the way of Tfite Noir, and after we 
reached high ground there was no lack of fine 
scenery. In one place the road was timuelled through 
a shoulder of the mountain ; from there one looked 
down into a gorge with a rushing torrent in it, and 
on every band was a charming view of rooky but- 
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tresses and wooded heiglits. There waa a liberal 
allowance of pretty waterfalls, too, on the Tete Noir 
route. 

Aboat half an hour before we reached the village 
of Argeotiere a vast dome of snow, with the sun 
biaziag on it, drifted into view and framed itself in 
a strong Y-shaped gateway of the mountains, and we 
recognised Mont Blanc, the ' monarch of the Alps.* 
With every step aft«r that this stately dome rose 
higher and higher into the blue sky, and at last 
seemed to occupy the zenith. 

Some of Mont Blanc's neighbours — baie, light- 
brown, steeple-like rocks — were very peculiarly 
shaped. Some were whittled to a sharp point, and 
slightly bent at the upper end, like a lady's finger ; 
one monster sugar-loaf resembled a bishop's hat ; it 
was too steep to hold snow on its sides, but had 
some in the division. 

While we were still on very high ground, and 
before the descent toward Argentiere began, we 
looked up toward a neighbouring mountain-t«p, and 
saw exquisite prismatic colours playing about some 
white clouds which were so delicate as to almost 
resemble gossamer we1>s. The faint pinks and 
greeuB were peculiarly beautiful ; none of the colours 
were deep, tbey were the lightest shades. They 
were bewitchingly commingled. We sat down to 
study and enjoy this singular spectacle. The tints 
remained during several minutes — flitting, changing, 
melting into each other ; paling almost away for a 
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moment, then reflushiag — a shifting, restless, un- 
stable succession of soft opaline gleams, shimmering 
over that airy film of white cloud, and turning it 
into a fabric dainty enough to clothe an angel with. 
By and by we perceived what those super-delicate 
colours, and their continuous play and movement, 
reminded us of : it is what one sees in a soap-bubble 
that is drifting along, catching changes of tint from 
the object it passes. A soap-bubble is the most 
beautiful thing, and the most exquisite, in nature : 
that lovely phantom fabric in the sky was suggestive 
of a soap-bubble split open and spread out in the 
sun. I wonder how much it would -take tfl buy a 
soap-bubble if there was only one in the world ? 
One could buy a hatfiill of Koh-i-Noors with the 
same money, no doubt. 

We made the tramp from Martigpy to Argentiere 
in eight hours. We beat all the mules and wagons ; 
we didn't usually do that. We hired a sort of open 
b^gt^e-wagon for the trip down the valley to 
Chatnonix, and then devoted an hour to dining. 
This gave the driver time to get drunk. He had a 
friend with him, and this friend also had had time 
to get drunk, 

When we drove off, the driver said all the 
tourists had arrived and gone by while we were at 
dinner ; ' but,' said he, impressively, ' be not dis- 
turbed by that — remain tranquil — give yourselves 
no uneasiness — their dust rises far before ug, you 
shall see it &de and disappear £ir behind us. Best 
VOL. IL L 
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you tranquil, leave all to me — I am the king of 
driverB, Behold 1 ' 

Down came his whip, and away wa clattered. 
I never had such a shaking up in my life. The 
recent flooding rains had washed the road clear away 
in places, but we never stopped, we never slowed 
down, for anything. We tore right along, over 
rocks, rubbish, gullies, open fields — sometimes with 
one or two wheels on the ground, but generally with 
none. Every now and then that calm, good-natured 
madnmn would bend a majestic look over his shoul- 
der at us and say, * Ah, you p^ceive ? It is as I 
have said — I ani the king of drivers.' Every time 
we just missed going to destruction he would say, 
with tranquil happiness, ' Enjoy it, gentlemen, it is 
very rare, it is very unusual — it is given to few to 
ride with the king of drivers — and observe, it is as I 
have said, / am he.' 

He spoke in French, and punctuated with hiccups. 
His friend was French too, but spoke in Crerman — 
using the same system of punctuation, however. The 
friend called himself the ' Captain of Mont Blanc,' 
and wanted us to make the ascent with him. He 
said he had made more ascents than any other man 
— forty-seven — and his brother had made thirty- 
seven. His brother was the best guide in the world, 
except himself — hut he, yes, observe him well — he 
was the ' Captain of Mont Blanc ' — that titie belonged 
to none other. 

The *king' was as good as his word — ^he over- 
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took that long prooessioa of tourists and went b; it 
like a hurricane. The result was that we got choicer 
rooms' at the hotel in Ghamonix than we should have 
done if his majesty had been a slower artist — or, 
rather, if he hadn't most providentially got drunk 
before he left Argentiere. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Etbbtbobt was out of doors ; everybody was in the 
principal street of the village — not on the side-walks, 
but all over the street ; everybody was lounging, loaf- 
ing, chatting, waiting, alert, expectant, interested — 
for it was train time. That is to say, it was dili 
gence-time — the half-dozen big diligences would 
soon be arriving from Geneva, and the village was 
interested, in many ways, in knowing how many 
people were coming and what sort of folk they might 
be. It was altogether the liveat looking street we 
had seen in any village on the continent. 

The hotel was by the side of a booming torrent, 
whose music was loud and strong ; we could not see 
this torrent, for it was dark now, but one could 
locate it without a light. There was a large enclosed 
yard in &ont of the hotel, and this was filled with 
groups of villages waiting to see the diligences arrive, 
or to hire themselves to excursionists for the morrow. 
A telescope stood in the yard, with its huge barrel 
canted up toward the lustrous evening star. The long 
porch of the hotel was populous with tourists, who 
sat in shawls and wraps under the vast overshadowing 
biUk of Mont Blanc, and gossiped or mediteted. 
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Never did a mountain seem bo close ; its big sides 
seemed at one's very elbow, and Its majestic dome, 
and tlie lofty cluster of slender minarets that were 
its neighbours, seemed to be almost over one's head. 
It was night in the streets, and the lamps ware spark- 
ling everywhere ; the broad bases and shoulders of 
the mountains were in deep gloom, but their summitB 
swam in a strange, rich glow which was really day- 
light, and yet had a mellow something about it which ■ 
was very different from the hard white glare of the 
kind of daylight I was used to. Its radiance was 
strong and clear, but at the same time it was singu- 
larly soft, and spiritual, and benignant. No, it was 
not our harsh, aggressive, realistic daylight — it 
seemed properer to an enchant«d land — or to heaven. 

I had seen moonlight and daylight together 
before, but I had not seen daylight and black night 
elbow to elbow before. At least I had not seen the 
daylight resting upon an object sufficiently close at 
hand before to make the contrast startling and at 
war with natiue, 

The daylight passed away. Presently the moon 
rose up behind some of those sky-piercing fingers or 
pinnacles of bare rock of which I have spoken — they 
werealittle to the left of the crest of Mont Blanc, and 
right over our beads — but she couldn't manage to 
climb high enough toward heaven to get entirely above 
them. She would show the glittering arch of her 
upper third occasionally, and scrape it along behind 
the comb-like row; sometimes a pinnacle stood 
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straight up, like a statuette of ebony, againBt that 
glittering white shield, then seemed to glide out of 
it by its own volition and power, and become a dim , 
spectre, whilst the next pinnacle glided into its place 
and blotted the spotless disk with the black exclama- 
tion point of its presence. The top of one pinnacle 
took the shapely, clean-cut form of a rabbit's head, 
in the inkiest Bilhouett«, while it rested ^;ainst the 
moon. The unillumined peaks and minarets, hover- 
ing vague and phantom-like above us while the others 
were painfully white and strong with snow and moon- 
light, made a peculiar effect. 

But when the moon, having passed the line of 
pinnacles, was hidden behind the stupendous white 
swell of Mont Blanc, the masterpiece of the evening 
was flung on the canvas. A rich greenish radiance 
sprang into the sky from behind the mountain, and 
in this some airy shrede and ribbons of vapour floated 
about, and being flushed with that strange tint, went 
waving to and fro like pale green flames. After a 
while, radiating bars — vast broadening fan-shaped 
shadows — grew up and stretched away to the zenith 
from behind the mountain. It was a spectacle to 
take one's breath, for the wonder of it and the sub- 
limity. 

Indeed, those mighty bars of alternate light and 
shadow streaming up from behind that dark and pro- 
digious form, and occupying the half of the duU and 
opaque heavens, was the most imposing and impres- 
sive marvel I had ever looked upon. There is no 
simile for it, for nothing is like it. If a child bad 
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asked me what it was, I should have*aaid, 'Humble 
yourself in this preseoce, it is the glory flowing from 
the hidden bead of the Creator.' One falls shorter 
of the truth than that, sometimes, in trying to ex- 
plain mysteries to the little people. I could have 
found out the cause of this awe-oompelling miracle 
by inquiring, for it is not infrequent at Mont Blanc 
— but I did not wish to know.. We have not the 
reverent feeling for the rainbow that a savage has, 
because we know how it is made. We have lost as 
much as we gained by prying into that matter. 

We took a walk down street, a block or two, and 
at a place where four streets met and the principal 
shops were clustered, found the groups of men in the 
roadway thicker Uian ever — for this was the Exchange 
of Chamonix. These men were in the costiunes of 
guides and porters, and were there to be hired. 

The office of that great personage, the Guide-in- 
Chief of the Chamonix G-uild of Guides, was near by. 
This guild is a close corporation, and is governed by 
strict laws. There are many excursion routes, some 
dangerous and some not, some that can be made 
safely without a guide, and some that cannot. The 
bureau determines these things. Where it decides 
that a guide is necessary, you are forbidden to go 
without one. Neither are you allowed to be a victim 
of extortion ; the law states what you are to pay. 
The guides serve in rotation ; you cannot select the 
man who is to take your life into his hands, you 
must take the worst in the lot if it is his turn. 

A guide's fee ranges all the way up Irom'a half 
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dollai (for Boale trifling excursion of a few rods) to 
twenty dollars, according to the distance traversed 
and the nature of the ground. A guide's fee for 
taking a person to the summit of Mont Blanc and 
back is twenty dollars — and he earns it. The time 
employed is usually three days, and there is enough 
early rising in it to make a man far more ' healthy 
and wealthy ajid wise ' than any one man has any 
right to be. The porter's fee for the same trip is 
ten dollars. Several fools— no, I mean several tourists 
— usually go together, and divide up the expense, 
and thus make it light ; for if only one f — tourist, I 
mean — went, he would have to have several guides 
and porters, and that would make the matter costly. 

We went into the Chief's office. There were maps 
of monntains on the walls, also one or two litho- 
graphs of celebrated guides and a portrait of the 
scientist De Saussure. 

In glass cases were some labelled fragments of 
boots and batons, and other suggestive relics and 
remembrances of casualties on Mont Blanc. In a 
book was a record of all the ascents which have ever 
been made, beginning with Nos. 1 and 2 — being 
those of Jacques Balmat and De Saussure, in 1787, 
and ending with No. 685, which wasn't cold yet. 
In fact No. 685 was standing by the official table 
waiting to receive the precious official diploma which 
should prove to his Crerman household and to his 
descendants that he had once been indiscreet enough 
to climb to the top of Mont Blanc. He looked very 
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happy when he got his document ; in fact, he spoke 
qp and said he was happy. 

I tried to buy a diploma for an invalid friend at 
home who had never travelled, and whose desire all 
his life has been to ascend Mont Blanc, but the 
Gruide-in-Chief rather insolently refused to sell me 
one. I was very much offended. I said I did not 
propose to be discriminated i^ainst on account of 
my nationality ; that he had just sold a diploma to 
this German gentleman, and my money was as good 
as his ; I would see to it that he couldn't keep shop 
. for Germans and deny his produce to Americans ; I 
would have his license taken away from him at 
the dropping of a handkerchief; if France refused 
to break him, I would make an international matter 
of it and bring on a war ; the soil should be drenched 
with blood ; and not only that, but I would set up 
an opposition shop and sell diplomas at half price. 

For two cents I would have done these things, 
too ; but nobody offered me the two cents. I tried 
to move that German's feelings, but it could not be 
done ; he would not give me his diploma, neither 
would he sell it to me. I told, him my friend was 
sick and could not come himself, but he said he did 
not care averdarnrntes pfennig, he wanted his diploma 
for himself — did I suppose be was going to risk his 
neck for that thing and then give it to a sick 
stranger ? Indeed he wouldn't, so he wouldn't, I 
resolved, then, that I would do all I could to injure 
Mont Blanc. 
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In the record book was a liftt of all the fatal acci- 
dentB which bad happened on tlie mountain. It 
began with the one in 1820, ^vhen the SuGsian Dr. 
Hamel's three guides were lost in a crevasse of the 
glacier, and it recorded the delivery of the remains 
in the valley by the slow-moving glacier 41 years 
later. The latest catastrophe bore date 18V7. 

We stepped out and roved about the village a 
while. In front of the little church was a monument 
to the memory of the bold guide Jacques Balmat, the 
first man who «ver stood upon the Bummit of Mont 
Blanc He made that wild trip solitary and alone. 
He accomplished the ascent a number of times after- 
ward. A stretch of nearly half a century lay between 
his first ascent and his last one. At the ripe old 
age of 72 he was climbing around a comer of a 
lofty precipice of the Pic du Midi — nobody with him 
— when he slipped and fell. So he died in the 



He had grown very avaricious in his old age, and 
used to go off stealthily to hunt for non-existent and 
impossible gold among those perilous peaks and preci- 
pices. He was on a quest of that kind when he lost 
his life. There was a statue to him, and another to 
I>e Saussure, in the ball of our hotel, and a metal 
plate on the door of a room up stairs bore an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that that room bad been occupied 
by Albert Smith. Balmat and De Saussure dis- 
covered Mont Blanc — so to speak — but it was Smith 
who made it a paying property. His articles in 
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. Slad:wood and his lectures on Mont Blaoc in London 
advertiBed it and made people as anxious to see it as 
if it owed tbem money- 

As we strolled along the road we looked up and 
saw a red signal light glowing in the darkness of the 
mountain side. It seemed but a trifling way up — 
perhaps a hundred yards, a climb of ten minutes. It 
was a lucky piece of sagacity in us that we concluded 
to stop a man whom we met and get a light for our 
pipes ^m him instead of continuing the climb to 
that lantern to get a light, as had been our purpose. 
The man said that that lantern was on the Grands 
Mulete, some 6,500 feet above the valley I I know 
by our EifFelberg experience that it would have 
taken us a good part of a week to go up there. I 
would sooner not smoke at all than take all that 
trouble for a light. 

Even in the daytime the foreshortening effect of 
the mountain's close proximity creates curious decep- 
tions. For instance, one sees with the naked eye a 
cabin up there beside the glacier, and a little above 
and beyond he sees the spot where that red light was 
located ; he thinks he could throw a stone from the 
one place to the other. But he couldn't, for the 
diflerence between the two altitudes is more than 
3,000 feet. It looks impossible, from below, that 
this can be true, but it is true, nevertheless. 

While strolling about, we kept the run of the 
moon all the time, and we still kept an eye on her 
after we got hack to the hotel portico. I had a 
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theory that the gravitation of refracUon being sub- 
sidiary to atmospberic compensation, tlie refrangi- 
bility of the earth's surface would emphaaize Uiis 
e£Fect in regions where great mountain ranges occur, 
and possibly so even-handedly impact the odic and 
idyllic forces together, the one upon the other, as to 
prevent the moon from rising higher than 12,200 
feet above sea level. This daring theory had been 
received with frantic scorn by some of my fellow- 
scientista, and with an eager silence by others. 

Among the former I may mention Prof. H ^y, 

and among the latter Prpf. T 1. Such is pro- 
fessional jealousy; a scientist will never show any 
kindness for a theory which he did not start him- 
self. There is no feeling of brotherhood among 
these people. Indeed, they always resent it when I 
call them brother. To show how far their ungeneiosity 
can carry them, I will state that J offered to let Prof. 
H y publish my great theory as his own dis- 
covery; I even begged him to do it ; I even proposed 
to print it myself as his theory. Instead of thanking 
me, he said that if I tried to fasten that theory on 
him he would sue me for slander. I was going to 
offer it to Mr. Darwin, whom I understood to be a 
man without prejudices, but it occurred to me that 
perhaps he would not be interested in it since it did 
not concern heraldry. 

But I am glad now that I was forced to lather 
my intrepid theory mysell, for on the night of which 
I am writing it was triumphantly justified and estab- 
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lished. Mont Blaoc is neaily 16,000 feet high; be 
hid the moon utterly; near him is a peak which is 
12,216 feet high; the moon slid along behind the 
pinnaclfiH, and when she approached that one I 
watched her with intense interest, for my reputation 
as a scientist must stand or foil by its decision. I 
cannot describe the emotions which surged like tidal 
waves through my breast when I saw the moon glide 
behind that lofty needle and pass it by without ex- 
posing more than two feet four inches of her upper 
rim above it ! I was secure, then. I knew she could 
rise no higher, and I was right. She sailed behind 
all the peaks and never succeeded in hoisting her 
disk above a single one of tbem. 

While the moon was behind one of those sharp 
fingers, its shadow was flung athwart the vacant 
heavens — a long, slanting, clean-^ut, dark ray — with 
a streaming and energetic suggestion of force about 
it, such as the ascending jet of water from a powerful 
fire engine aETords. It was curious to see a good 
strong shadow of an earthly object cast upon so in- 
tangible a field as the atmosphere. 

We went to bed at last, and went quickly to 
sleep, but I woke up, after about three hours, with 
throbbing temples, and a head which was physically 
sore, outside and in. I wasdazed, dreamy, wretched, 
seedy, unreireshed. I recognised the occasion of all 
this; it was that torrent. In the mountain vil- 
lages of Switzerland, and along the roads, one has 
always the roar of the torrent in his ears. He 
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imagineB it ia music, and he thinks poetic things 
about it ; he lies in his comfoitable bed and is lulled 
to sleep by it. But J)y and by he begins to notice that 
his head is very sore — he cannot account for it ; in 
solitudes where the profoundest silence reigns, he 
notices a sullen, distant, contiunous roar in his ears, 
which is like what he would experience if he had sea- 
shells pressed against them — he cannot account for 
it ; he is drowsy and absent minded ; there is no 
tenacity to his mind, he cannot keep hold of a thought 
and follow it out ; if he sits down to write, his voca- 
bulary is empty, no suitable words will come, he 
forgets what he started to do, and remains there, 
pen in hand, head tilted up, eyes closed, listening 
painfully to the muESed roar of a distant train in 
his ears. In his soundest sleep the strain continues, 
he goes on listening, always listening, intently, 
anxiously, and wakes at last, harassed, irrjtable, un- 
refresbed. He cannot manage to account for these 
things. Day after day he feels as if be had spent his 
nights in a sleeping car. It actually takes him weeks 
to find out that it is those persecuting torrents that 
. have been making all the mischief. It is time for 
him to get out of Switzerland then, for as soon as 
he has discovered the cause, the misery is magnified 
several fold. The roar of the torrent is maddening 
then, for his imagination is assisting; the physical pain 
it inflicts is esquisite. When he finds he is approach- 
ing one of those streams, his dread is so lively that he 
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U disposed to fly the track and avoid the implacable 
foe. 

Eight or nine months after the distress of the 
torrents had departed from me, the roar and thunder 
of the streets of Paris brought it all back again. I 
moved to the sixth storey of the hotel to hunt for 
peace. About midnight the noiaea dulled away, and 
I was sinking to sleep, when I beard a new and curious 
sound. I listened : evidently some joyous lunatic was 
softly dancing a ' double shuffle ' in the room over my 
head. I had to wait for him to get through, of course. 
Five long, long minutes he smoothly shuffled away — 
a pause followed, then something fell with a heavy 
tfaiunp on the floor. I said to myself, ' There — he is 
pulling off his boots — thank heavens he is done.' 
Another slight pause — be went to ebuEBing again! 
I said to myself, ' Is he trying to see what he can 
do with only one boot on ? ' Presently came another 
pause and another thump on the floor. I said, * Good, 
he has pulled of his other hoot — tmw he is done.' 
But be wasn't. The next moment be was shuffling 
again. I said, ' Confound him, he is at it in his 
slippers I ' After a little came that same old pause, 
and right after it that thump on the floor once more. 
I said, ' Hang him, he had on two pair of boots I ' For 
an hour that magician went on shuffling and pulling 
off boots till he had shed as many as twenty-five pair, 
and I was hovering on the verge of lunacy. I got my 
gun and stole up there. The fellow was in the midst of 
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an acre of sprawling boots, and he had a boot in hie 
hand, ahufBing it — no, I mean polishing it. The 
mjateiy was explained. He hadn't been dancing. 
He was the ' Boots ' of the hotel, and waa attending 
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AiTKB breakfast, that next morning in Chamaniz, we 
went out in the yard and watched the gangs of ex- 
CHTsioniaing tourists arriving and departing with 
their mules and guides and porters ; then we took a 
look through the telescope at the snowy hump of 
Mont Blanc. It was brilliant with sunshine, and the 
vast smooth bulge seemed hardly five hundred yards 
away. With the naked eye we could dimly make 
out the house at tlie Pierre Pointue, which is located 
by the side of the great glacier, and is more than 
3,000 feet above the level of the valley ; hut with 
the telescope we could see all its details. While I 
looked, a woman rode by the house on a mule, and I 
saw her with sharp distinctness ; I could have de- 
scribed hei dress. I saw her nod to the people of the 
house, and rein up her mule, and put her hacd up to 
shield her eyes from the sun. I was not used to tele- ■ 
scopes ; in &ct, I never had looked through a good one 
before ; it seemed incredible to me that this woman 
could be 80 far away. I was satisfied that I could 
see all these details with my naked eye ; but when 1 
tried it, that mule and those vivid people Lad wholly 
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vanJBhed, and the houae itself had become small and 
vague. I tried the telescope again, and again every- 
thing was vivid. The etrong black shadows of the 
mule and the woman were ilung against the Bide of 
the house, and I saw the mule's silhouette ^rave its 
ears. 

The telescopulist — or the telescopularlat — I do 
not know which is right — said a party were making 
the grand ascent, and would come in sight on the 
remote upper heights, presently ; so we waited to 
observe this performance. 

Fiesently I had a superb idea. I wanted to 
stand with a party on the summit of Mont Blanc, 
merely to be able to say I had done it, and I believed 
the telescope could set me within seven feet of the 
uppermost man. The teleacoper assured me that it 
could. I then asked him how much I owed him for 
as far as I had got? He said, one franc. I asked 
him how much it would cost me to make the entire 
ascent ? Three &anc9. I at once determined to 
make the entire ascent. But first I inquired if there , 
was any danger ? He said no — not by telescope ; 
said he had taken a great many parties to the sum- 
mit, and never lost a man. I asked him what he 
would charge to let my f^ent go with me, together 
with such guides and porters as might be necessary ? 
He said be would let Harris go for two francs ; and 
that unless we were unusually timid, he should con- 
sider guides and porters unnecessary ;. it was not 
customary to take them when going by telescope, 
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for they were rather an inciunbrance than a help. 
He eaid that the party now on the mountain were 
approaching the most difficult part, and if we hurried 
we should overtake them within ten minutes, and 
could then join them and have the benefit of their 
guides and porters without their knowledge, and 
without expense to us. 

I then said we would start immediately. I be- 
lieve I said it calmly, though I was conscious of a 
shudder and of a paling cheek, in view of the nature 
of the exploit I was so unreflectingly engaging in. 
But the oM dare-devil spirit was upon me, and I said 
that as I had conmiitted myself, I would not hack 
down ; I would ascend Mont Blanc if it cost me my 
life, I told the man to slant his machine in the pro- 
per direction, and kt us be off, 

Harris was afi-aid and did not want to go, but I 
heartened him up and said I would hold his band all 
the way ; so be gave his consent, though he trembled 
a little at first. I took a last pathetic look upon the 
pleasant summer scene about me, then boldly put 
my eye to the glass and prepared to mount among 
the grim glaciers and the everlasting snows. 

We took our way carefully and cautiously across 
the great Olacier des Bossons, over yawning and 
terrific crevasses and amongst imposing crags and 
buttresses of ice, which were fringed with icicles 
of gigantic proportions. The desert of ice that 
stretched far and wide about us was wild and desolate 
beyond description, and the perils which beset us 
k2 
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were so great that at times T was minded to turn 
back. But I pulled my phick together and pushed 
on. 

We passed the ghicier safely and began to mount 
the steeps bcyoud, with great celerity. When we 
were seveu minutes out from the starting point, we 
reached an altitude where the scene took a new 
aspect; an apparently limitless continent of gleam- 
ing snow was tilted heavenward before our faces. As 
my eye followed that awfu) acclivity far away up 
into the remote skies, it seemed to me that all I had 
ever seen liefure of sublimity and magnitude was 
small and insignificant compared to this. 

We rested a moment, and then b^an to mount 
with ppeed. Within three minutes we caut;l»t sight 
of the party ahead of ue, and stopped to observe them. 
They were toiling up a long, slanting ridge of snow 
— twelve persons, toped together some fifteen feet 
apart, marching in single file, and strongly marked 
against the clear blue sky. One was a woman. We 
could see them lift their feet and put them down ; 
we saw them swing their alpenstocks forward in 
unison, like bo many pendulums, and then bear their 
weight upon them ; we saw the lady wave her hand- 
kerchief. They dragged tbemBelves upwards in a worn 
and weary way, for they had been climbing steadily 
from the Grand Mulets, on the Glacier des Bossons, 
since three in the morning, and it was eleven now. 
We saw them sink down in the snow and rest, and 
drink something from a bottle. After a while tb^ 
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moved on, and as they approached the final short 
dash of the home-stretch we closed up on them and 
joined them. 

Presently we all stood together on the summit ! 
What a view was spread out below I Away off under 
the north-nestem horizon rolled the silent billows of 
the Famese Oberland, their snowy crests glinting 
softly in the subdued lights of distance ; in the north 
rose the giant form of the Wohblehom, draped from 
peak to shoulder in sable thunder-clouds ; beyondhim, 
to the right, stretched the grand processional summits 
of the Cisalpine Cordillera, drowned in a sensuous 
haze ; to the east loomed the colossal masses of the 
Yodelhorn, the Fuddlehom and the Dinnerhorn, their 
cloudless summits flashing white and cold in the sun; 
beyond them shimmered the faint far line of the 
Ohauts of Jubbelpore and the Aiguilles des Alle- 
ghenies ; in the south towered the smoking peak of 
Fopocatapetl and the unapproachable altitudes of the 
peerless Scrabblehorn ; in the west-south-west the 
stately range of the Himalayas lay dreaming in a 
purple gloom; and thence all around the curving 
horizon the eye roved over a troul^ed sea of sun- 
kissed Alps, and noted here and there, the noble 
proportions and soaring domes of the Bottlehom, and 
the Saddlehorn, and the Shovelhom, and the Powder- 
horn, all bathed in the glory of noon, and mottled 
with softly-gliding blots, the shadows flung from 
drifting clouds. 

Overcome by the scene, we all raised a triumphant 
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tr^nendous shout, in unison. A startled man at my 
elbow said — 

' Confound you, what do you yell like that for, 
right here in the street?' 

That brought me down to Chamonix like a flirt. 
I gave that man some spiritual advice and disposed 
of him, and then paid the telescope man his full fee, 
and said that we were charmed with the trip, and 
would remain down, and not re-aacend and require 
him to fetch us down by telescope. This pleased him 
very much, for of course we could have stepped back 
to the summit and put him to the trouble of bringing 
us home if we had wanted to. 

I judged we could get diplomas, now anyhow ; 
so we went after them, but the Chief Guide put ua 
off, with one pretext or another, during all the time 
weatayed in Chamonix, andweended by never getting 
them at all. So much for his prejudice against 
people's nationality. However, we worried him 
enough to make him remember us and oiu: ascent for 
some time. He even said, once, that he wished 
there was a lunatic asylum in Chamonix. This shows 
that he really had fears that we were going to drive 
him mad. It was what we intended to do, but lack 
of time defeated it. 

I cannot venture to advise the reader one way or 
the other, as to ascending Mont Blanc. I say only 
this: if he is at all timid, the enjoyments of the trip 
will hardly make up for the hardships and sufferings he 
will have to pndure. But if hehasgoodnerve, youth, 
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health, and a bold, firm wiU, and could leave bis iamily 
comfortabl; provided for in cfise the worst happened, 
he would find the ascent a wonderful experience, and 
the view from the top a vision to dream about, and tell 
about,and recall with exultation all the days of bis life. 

While I do not advise such a person to attempt 
the ascent, I do not advise him against it But if 
he elects to attempt it, let him be vrarily careful of 
two things: choose a calm clear day; and do not 
pay the telescope man in advance. There are dark 
stories of his getting advance-payers on the summit, 
aud then leaving them there to rot. 

A firigbtful tragedy was once witnessed through 
the Chamonix telescopes. Think of questions and 
answers like these, on an inquest : — 

CoTon&r. You saw deceased lose his life ? 

'WitntBB. I did. 

C. Where was he at the time ? 

IT. Close to the summit of Mont Blanc. 

C Where were you? 

TP. In the main street of Chamonix. 

G. What was the distance between you ? 

TT. A little over Jive Tniiea, as the bird fliea. 

This accident occuned in 1866, a year and a 
month after the disaster on the JIatterhom. Three 
adveatiurous English gentlemen ' of great experience 
in mountain climbing, made up their mind^ to 
ascend Mont Blanc without guides or porters. All 
endeavours to dissuade them from their project 

■ Sir George Yoimg and bis brothets James and Albert. 
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failed. Powerful telescopes are numerous in Cha- 
monix. These huge brass tubes, mounted on their 
BoafFoldings and pointing skyward from every choice 
vantage-ground, have the formidable look of ar- 
tillery, and give tbe town the general aspect of 
getting ready to repel a charge of angels. Tbe 
reader may easily believe that the telescopes had 
plenty of custom on that August morning in 1866, 
for everybody knew of the dangerous undertaking 
which was on foot, and all had fears that misfortune 
would result. All the morning the tubes remained 
directed towards the mountain heights, each with its 
anxious group around it ; but the white deserts were 
vacant. 

At last, towards eleven o'clock, tbe people who 
were looking through the telescopes ciied out, 
' There they are ! ' — and siu-e enough, far up on the 
loftiest terraces of the Grand Plateau, the three 
pygmies appeared, climbing with remarkable vigour 
and spirit. They disappeared in the * Corridor,' and 
were lost to sight during an hour. Then they re- 
appeared, and were presently seen standing together 
upon the extreme summit of Mont Blanc. So far, 
all was well. They remained a few minutes on that 
highest point of land in Europe, a target for all the 
telescopes, and were then seen to begin the descent. 
Suddenly all three vanished. An instant after, they 
appeared again, two tkov^and feet below! 

Evidently they bad trippsd and been shot down 
an almost perpendicidar slope of ice to a point 
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where it joined tho border of the upper glacier. 
Naturally the distant witnesses supposed they were 
now looking upon three corpses ; so they could 
hardly believe their eyes when they presently saw 
two of the men rise to their feet and bend over the 
third. During two hours and a half they watched 
the two busying themselvea over the extended form 
of their brother, who seemed entirely inert. Cha- 
monix's adairs stood still ; everybody was in the 
street, all interest was centred upon what was going 
on upon that lofty and isolated stage five miles away. 
Finally the two— one of them walking with great 
difficulty- — were seen to begin the descent, abandon- 
ing the third, who was no doubt lifeless. Their 
movements were followed, step by step, until they 
reached the ' Corridor ' and disappeared behind its 
ridge. Before they had had time to traverse the 
' Corridor' and reappear, twilight was come, and the 
power of the telescopes was at an end. 

The survivors had a most perilous journey before 
them in the gathering darkness, for they must get 
down to the Grands Mulets before they would find a 
safe stopping place — a long and tedious descent, 
and perilous enough even in good daylight. The 
oldest guides expressed the opinion that they could 
not succeed ; that all the chances were that they 
would lose their lives. 

Yet those brave men did succeed. They reached 
the Grands Mulets in safety. Even the fearful 
shock which their nerves had sustained was not 
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sufficient to overcome their coolness and courage. 
It would appear from the official account that they 
were threading their way down through those dangers 
from the closing in of twilight until two oclock in 
the morning, or later, because the rescuing party 
from Chamoniz reached the Grands Muleta about 
three in the morning and moved thence towards the 
scene of the disaster under the leadership of Sir 
George Young, ' who had only just arrived.' 

After having been on his feet twenty-four hours, 
in the exhausting work of mountain-climbing. Sir 
George began the re-ascent at the head of the relief 
party of six guides, to recover the corpse of hie 
brother. This was considered a new imprudence, as 
the number was too few for the service required. 
Another relief party presently arrived at the cabin 
on the Grands Mulets, and quartered themselves 
there to await events. Ten hours after Sir George's 
departure towards the summit, this new relief were 
still scanning the snowy altitudes above them from 
their own high perch among the ice-deserts 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea, but the whole fore- 
noon was passed without a glimpse of any living 
thing appearing up there. 

This was alarming. Half a dozen of their 
number set out, then, early in the afternoon, to 
seek and succour Sir George and his guides. The 
persons remaining at the cabin saw these disappear, 
and then ensued another distressing wait. Four 
hours passed, without tidings. Then at five o'clock 
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another relief, comieting of three guides, set forvard 
from the cabin. They carried food and cordials for 
the refreshment of their predecessors ; they took 
lanterns with them, too ; night was coming on, and 
to make matters worse, a fine, cold rain had began 
to&U. 

At the same hour that th^e three began their 
dangerous ascent-, the ofBcial Guide-iu-Chief of the 
Mont Blanc region undertook the dangerous descent 
to Chamoniz, all alone, to get reinforcements. How- 
eyer, a couple of hours later, at 7 p.m., the anxious 
solicitude came to an end, and happily. A bugle 
note was heard, and a cluster of black specks was 
distinguishable ^^ainst the snows of the' upper 
heights. The watchers counted these specks eagerly 
— fourteen — nobody was missing. An hour and a 
half later they were all safe under the roof of the 
cabin. They had brought the corpse with them. 
Sir George Young tarried there but a few minutes, 
and then began the long and troublesome descent 
from the cabin to Chamonix. He probably reached 
there about two or three o'clock in the morning, 
after having been afoot among the rocks and glaciers 
duriug two days aud two nights. His endurance 
was equal to his daring. 

The cause of the unaccountable delay of Sir 
George and the relief parties among the heights 
where the disaster had happened was a thick fog — 
or, partly that and partly the slow and difficult work 
of conveying the dead body down the perilous steeps. 
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The corpse, upon Ifeing viewed at the inquest, 
shoved no bruises, and it vas some time before the 
BUi^eons discovered that tbe neck was broken. One 
of tJie Borviving brothers bad sustained some unim- 
portant injuries, but tbe other had suffered no hurt 
at alL How these men could fall 2,000 feet, almost 
perpendicularly, and live afterward, ia a most strange 
and imaccountable thing. 

A great many women have made tbe ascent of 
Mont Blanc. An English girl. Miss Stratton, con- 
ceived the daring idea, two or three years ago, of 
attempting the ascent in tbe middle of winter. She 
tried it — and she succeeded. Moreover, she froze two 
of her fingers on the way up, she fell in love with her 
guide on tbe summit, and she married him when sbe 
got to tbe bottom again. There is nothing in ro- 
mance, in the way of a striking ' situation,' which 
can beat this love scene in mid-heaven on an isolated 
ice-crest with the thermometer at zero and an Arctic 
gale blowing. 

The first woman who ascended Mont Blanc was a 
gu-1 aged 22— Mdlle. Maria Paradis— 1809. Nobody 
was with her hut her sweetheart, and be was not a 
guide. The sex then took a rest for about thirty 
years, when a Mdlle. d'Angeville made the ascent — 
1838. In Chamoniz I picked up a rude old litbo- 
grapb of that day which pictured her * in the act.' 
However, I value it less as a work of art than as a 
fashion-plate. Miss d'AngeviUe put on a pair of 
men's pantaloons iics climb in, which was wise ; but 
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she cramped their utility bj adding )if r petticoat, 
which was idiotic. 

One of the muumfiillest calamities which men's 
diepoeition to climb dangerous mountaina has re- 
sulted in, happened on Mont Blanc in September, 
1870. Mr. d'Arve tells the story briefly in his ' His- 
toire du Mont Blanc' In the next chapter I viU 
copy its chief features. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

A CATASinOPHE WHICH COST ELEVEN LIVES. 

Om September 5, 1870, a caiavan of eleven persons 
departed from Ghamonix to make the. ascent of Mont 
Blanc. Three of the party were tourists : Messrs. 
Randall and Bean, Americans, and Mr. Q«orge Cor- 
kindale, a Scotch gentleman ; there were three guides 
and five porters. The cabin on tlie Grands Mulete 
was reached that day ; the ascent was resumed early 
the next morning, September 6. The day was fine 
and clear, and the movements of the party were ob- 
served through the telescopes of Chamoniz ; at two 
o'clock in the afternoon they were seen to reach the 
sunmilt. A few minutes later they were seen making 
the first steps of the descent ; then a cloud closed 
around them and hid them from view. 

Eight hours passed, the cloud still remained, 
night came, no one had returned to the Grands 
Mulets. Sylvain Couttet, keeper of the cabin there, 
suspected a misfortune, and sent down to the valley 
for help. A detachment of guides went up, and by 
the time they had made the tedious trip and reached 
the cabin, a raging storm had set in. They had 
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to wait; nothing could be attempted in such a 
tempest. 

The wild stonn lasted more than a week, without 
ceasing; but on the 17th, Couttet, with several 
guides, left the cabin and succeeded in making the 
ascent. In the snowy wastes near the summit they 
came upon five bodies, lying upon their sides in a 
reposeful attitude, which suggested that possibly they 
had fallen asleep, there, while exhausted with &t,igue 
and hunger, and benumbed with cold, and never knew 
when death stole upon them. Couttet moved a few 
steps farther and discovered five more bodied. The 
eleventh corpse — that of a porter— was not found, 
although diligent search was made for it. 

In the pocket of Mr. Bean, one of the Americans, 
was found a note-book in which had been pencilled 
some sentences which admit us, in fiesh and spirit, 
as it were, to the presence of these men during their 
last hours of Hfe, and to the grisly horrora which their 
fading vision looked upon and their failing eonsoioua- 
nesa took cognizance of: — 

Tuesday, Sept. 6. — I have mado the ascent of Moot 
Blanc, with ten persons — eigtt ^ides, and Mr. Corkin- 
dale and Mr. Bandall. We reached the sommit at half- 
past two. Immediately after quitting it, we were en- 
veloped in clouds of snow. We passed the night in a 
grotto hollowed in the snow, which afforded but poor 
shelter, and I was ill all night. 

Sept. 7, Morning. — The cold is excessive. The snow 
falls heavily and without interruption. The guides take 
no refit. 
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Hvening. — My Dear Hessie, we have been two days 
on Mont Blanc, in the midst of a terrible hurricane of 
snow, we have lost our way, and are in a hole scooped in 
the snow, at an altitude of 15,000 feet. I have no longer 
any hope of descending. 

They had wandered around, and around, in that 
blinding snow storm, hopelessly lost, in a space only 
a hundred yardB square ; and when cold and fatigue 
vanquiahed them at last, they scooped their cave and 
lay down there to die by inches, unaware that five 
etepa ■m.ore woidd have brought them into the true 
path. They were so near to life and safety as that, 
and did not suspect it I The thought of this gives 
the sharpest pang that the tragic story conveys. 

The author of the ' Histoire dii Mont Blanc ' in- 
troduces the closing sentences of Mr. Bean's pathetic 
record thus : — 

* Here the characters are large and unsteady ; the 
hand which traces them is become chilled and torpid ; 
but the spirit survives, and the faith and reeiguation 
of the dying man are expressed with a sublime 
simplicity.' 

Perhaps this note-hook will be found and sent to you. 
We have nothing to eat, my feet are already frozen, and 
I am exhausted ; I have strength to write only a few 
words more. I have left means for C.'a education ; I 
know you wOl employ them wisely. I die with faith in 
God, and with loving thoughts of you. Farewell to all. 
We shall meet again, in Heaven. ... I think of yon 
always. 
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It is the way of the Alps to deliver death to their 
victims with a raerciful swiftness, but hero the rule 
failed. These men suffered the bitterest death that 
has been recorded la the history of those mouatains, 
freighted as that history is with grisly tragedies. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Mb. Haiibis and I took some guides and portera, and 
ascended to the H6tel des Pjramides, which is perched 
OD the high moraine which borders the Glacier des 
Boseons. The road led sharply up hill, all the way, 
through graas and flowers and woods, and was a plea- 
sant walk, barring the fatigue of the climb, 

From the hotel we could view the huge glacier 
at very close range. After a rest we followed down 
a path which had been made in the steep inner 
frontage of the taoraine, and stepped upon the 
glacier itself. One of the shows of the place was a 
tunnel-like cavern, which bad been hewn in the 
glacier. The proprietor of this tunnel took candles, 
and conducted us into it. It was three or four feet 
wide and about six feet high. Its walls of pure and 
solid ice emitted a soft and rich blue light that pro- 
duced a lovely effect, and suggested enchanted caves, 
and that sort of thing. When we had proceeded 
some yards and were entering darkness, we turned 
about and had a dainty sun-lit picture of distant 
woods and heights framed in the strong arch of the 
tunnel and seen through the tender blue radiance 
of the tunnel's atmosphere. 
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The cavern was nearly a hundred yards long, and 
when we reached its inner limit the proprietor stepped 
into a branch tunnel with his candles, and left us 
buried in the bowels of the glacier, and in pitch 
daiknese. We judged his purpose was murder and 
robbery ; so we got out our matches and prepared to 
sell our lives as dearly as possible by setting the 
glacier on fire if the worst came to the wotBt — but 
we soon perceived that this man bad changed his 
mind ; he began to sing, in a deep, melodious voice, 
andjWoke some curious and pleasing echoes. By-and- 
by he came back and pretended that that was what 
he bad gone behind there for. We believed as macb 
of that as we wanted to. 

Thus our lives had been once more in imminent 
peril, but by the exercise of the swift sagacity and 
cool courage which had saved us so often, we had 
added another escape to the long list. The tourist 
should visit thai ice-cavern, by all means, for it is 
well worth the trouble ; but I would advise him to 
go only with a strong and well armed force. I do 
not confider artillery necessary, yet it would not be 
unadvisable to take it along if convenient. The 
Journey, going and coming, is about three miles and 
a h^f, three of whicli are on level ground. We made 
it in less than a' day, hut I would counsel the unprac- 
tised, — if not pressed for time,— to allow themselves 
two. Nothing is gained in the Alps by over-exertion ; 
nothing is gained by crowding two days' work into 
one for the poor sake of being able to boapt of the 
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exploits afterward. It will be found much better, in 
the long run, to do the thing in two days, and then 
subtract one of them from the narrative. This eaves 
fatigue, and does not injure the narrative. All the 
more thoughtful among the Alpine tourists do this. 

We now called upon the Guide-in -Chief, and 
asked for a squadron of guides and porters for the 
ascent of the l.'ontanvert. This idiot glared at us, 
and said, — 

' You don't need guides and porters to go to the 
Montanvert.' 

' What do we need, then ? ' 

* Such as you?— an ambulance I ' 

I was so stung by this brutal remark that I took 
my custom elsewhere. 

Betimes, next morning, we had reached an alti- 
tiide of 5,000 feet above the level oif the sea. Here 
we camped and breakfasted. There was a cabin 
there — the spot is called the CaiUet — and a spring 
of ice-cold water. On the door of the cabin was a 
sign in French, to the effect that ' One may here see 
a living chamois for 50 centimes.' We did not in- 
vest ; what we wanted was to see a dead one. 

A little after noon we ended the ascent, and 
arrived at the new hotel on the Montanvert, and had 
a view of sis miles, right up the famous Mer de Glace. 
At this point it is like a sea whose deep swales and 
long rolling swells have been caught in mid-move- 
ment and frozen solid; but farther up it is broken 
up into wildly -tossing billows of ice. 
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We descended a ticklish path in the steep side of 
the moraine, and invaded the glacier. There were 
tourlBts of both sexes scattered far and wide over it 
everjwhei'e, and it had the festive look of a skating 
rink. 

The Empress Josephine came this far once. She 
ascenied the Montanvert in ISIO — but not alone ; a 
small arm J of men preceded her to clear the path — and 
carpet it, perhaps, — and she followed, under the pro- 
tection of sixty-eight guides. 

Her successor visited Chamoniz later, but in far 
different style. It was seven weeks after the first 
fall of the Empire, and poor Marie Louise, Ex- 
Empress, was a fugitive. She came at night, and in 
a storm, with only two attendants, and stood before 
a peasant's hut, tired, bedraggled, soaked with rain, 
'the red print of her lost crown still girdling her 
brow,' and implored admittance — and was refused ! 
A few days before, the adulations and applauses of a 
nation were sounding in her ears, and now she was 
come to this I 

We crossed the Mer de Glace in safety, but we 
had misgivings. The crevasses in the ice yawned 
deep and blue and mysterious, and it made one ner- 
vous to traverse them. The huge round waves of ice 
wer« slippery and difficult to climb, and the chances 
of tripping and sliding down them and darting into 
a crevasse were too many to be comfortable. 

In the bottom of a deep swale between two of the 
biggest of the ice-waves, we found a fraud who pre- 
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tended to be cutting steps to insure the safety of 
tourists. He was ' soldiering ' when we came upon 
him, but he hopped up and chipped out a couple of 
steps about big enough for a cat, and charged ua a 
franc or two for it. Then he sat down again, to doze 
till the nest party should come along. He had col- 
lected black mail from two or three hundred people 
already, that day, but bad not chipped out ice 
enough to impair the glacier perceptibly. I have 
heard of a good many goft sinecures, but it seems 
to me that keeping toll-bridge on a glacier is the 
softest one I have encountered yet. 

That was a blazing hot day, and it brought a 
persisting and persecuting thirst with it. What an 
unspeakable luxury it was to slake that thirst with 
the pure and limpid ice-water of the glacier I Down 
the sides of every great rib of ice poured limpid rills 
in gutters carved by their ovra attrition ; better still, 
wherever a rock had lain, there was now a bowl- 
ehaped bole, with smooth white sides and bottom of 
ice, and this bowl was brimming with water of such 
absolute clearness that the careless observer would 
not see it at all, but would think the bowl was empty. 
These fountains had such an alluring look that I 
often stretched myself out when I was not thirst) 
and dipped my face in and drank till my teeth ached 
Everywhere among the Swiss mountains we had at 
hand the blessing — not to be found in Europe, except 
in the mountains, — of water capable of quenching 
thirst. Everywhere in the Swiss highlands brilliant 
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little tills of exquisitely cold water went dancing 
along bj the roadsides, and my comrade and I were 
always drinking and always delivering out deep 
gratitude. 

But in Europe everywhere, except in the moun- 
tains, the water is flat and insipid beyond the power 
of woids to describe. It is served lukewarm ; but no 
matter, ice could not help it ; it is incurably flat, 
incurably insipid. It is only good to wash with ; I 
wonder it doesn't occur to the average inhabitant to 
try it for that. In Europe the people say contemp- 
tuously, ' Nobody drinks water here.' Indeed they 
have a sound and sufficient reason. In many places 
they even have what may be called prohibitory 
reasons. In Paris and Munich, for instance, they 
say, * Don't drink the water, it is simply poison.' 

Either America is healthier than Europe, not- 
witiistanding her ' deadly ' indulgence in ice water, 
or she does not keep the run of her death-rate as 
sharply ae Europe does. I think we do keep up the 
death-statistics accurately ; and if we do, our cities 
are healthier than the cities of Europe. Every 
month the German government tabulates the death- 
rate of the world and publishes it. I scrap-booked 
these reports during several months, and it was 
curious to see how regular and persistently each city 
repeated ite same death-rate month after month. 
The tables might as well have been stereotyped, they 
varied so little. These tables were based upon 
weekly reports showing the average of deaths in each ■ 
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1,000 of population for a year, Munich was always 
present with her 33 deaths in each 1,000 of her 
population {yearly average), Chicago was as constant 
with her 15 or 17, Dublin with her 48 — and so on. 

Only a few American cities appear in these tables, 
but' they are scattered so widely over the country, 
that they furnish a good general average of city 
health in the United States ; and I think it will be 
granted that our towns and villages are healthier than 
our cities. 

Here is the average of the only American cities 
reported in ths German tables : — 

Chicago, deaths in 1 ,000 of population annually, 
16; Philadelphia, 18; St.Louis,18; San Francisco, 
19 ; New York (the Dublin of America), 23. 

See how the figures jump up, as soon as one 
arrives at the transatlantic list: — 

Paris, 27 ; Glasgow, 27 ; I>ondon, 28; Vienna, 
28 ; Augsberg, 28 j Brauncbweig, 28 ; Konisberg, 
29; Cologne, 29; Dresden, 29; Hambuig, 29; 
Berlin, 30 ; Bombay, 30 ; Warsaw, 31 5 Breslau, 31 ; 
Odessa, 32 ; Munich, 33 ; Straaburg, 33 ; Pesth, 35 ; 
Cassel, 35 ; Lisbon, 36 ; Liverpool, 36 ; Prague, 37 ; 
Madras, 37; Bucharest, 39; St. Petersburg, 40; 
Trieste, 40 ; Alexandria (Egypt), 43 ; Dublin, 48 ; 
Calcutta, 55. 

Edinburgh is as healthy as New York— 23 ; but 
there is no cUy in the entire liiit which is healthier, 
except Frankfort-on the Slain — 20. But Frankfort 
is not as healthy as Chicago, San Francisco, St. Lonin, 
or Philadelphia. 
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Perhaps a Btrict average of the world might 
develop the fact that where 1 in 1,000 of America's 
population dies, 2 in 1,000 of the other populations 
of the earth euccumb. 

I do not like to make insinuationB, but I do think 
the above statistics darkly suggest that these people 
over here drink this detestable water ' on the sly.' 

We climbed the moraine on the opposite aide of 
the glacier, and then crept along its sharp ridge a 
hundred yards or so, in pretty constant danger of a 
tumble to the glacier below. The fall would nearly 
have been 100 feet, but it would have closed me out 
as effectually as 1,000 feet, therefore, I respected the 
distance accordingly, and was glad when the trip was 
done. A moraine is an ugly thing to assault head- 
first. At a distance it looks like au endless grave of 
fine sand, accurately shaped and nicely smoothed ; 
but close by, it is found to be made mainly of rough 
boulders of all sizes, from that of a man's hand to that 
of a cottage, By-and-by we came to the Mauvais 
Pas, or, the Villainous Eoad, to translate it feelingly. 
It was a breiL^k-ueck path around the face of a preci 
pice forty or fifty feet high, and nothing to hang on 
to but some iron railings. I got along, slowly, safely, 
and uncomfortably, and finally reached the middle. 
My hopes began to rise a little, but they were quickly 
blighted ; for there I met a hog — a long-nosed bristly 
fellow, that held up his snout and worked his nostrils 
at me inquiringly. A hog on a pleasure excursion in 
Switzerland — think of it. It is striking and unusual ; 
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a 'body might write a poem about it. He could not 
retreat, if he had been disposed to do it. It would 
have been foolish to stand upon our dignity in a place 
where there was hardly room to stand upon our feet, 
80 we did nothing of the sort. There were twenty 
or thirty ladies and gentlemen behind us ^ we all 
turned about and went back, and the hog followed 
behind. The creature did not seem set up by what 
he had done ; he had probably done it before. 

We reached the restaurant on the height called 
the Chfiteau at four in the afternoon. It was a me- 
mento &ctory, and the stock was large, cheap and 
varied. I bought the usual paper-cutter to re- 
member the place by, and had Mont Blanc, the 
Manvais Paa, and the rest of the region branded on 
my alpenstock ; then we descended to the valley, and 
walked home without being tied together. This was 
not dangerous, for the valley was five miles wide, and 
quite level. 

We reached the hotel before nine o'clock. Next 
morning we left for Geneva on top of the diligence, 
under shelter of a gay awning. If I remember 
rightly, there were more than twenty people up there. 
It was so high that the ascent was made by ladder. 
The huge vehicle was full everywhere, inside and out. 
Five other diligences left at the same time, all full. 
We bad engaged our seats two days beforehand, to 
niake sure, and paid the regulation price, five dollars 
feach ; but the rest of the company were wiser ; they- 
had trusted Baedeker, and waited; consequently. 
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some of them got their seats for one or two dollars. 
Baedeker knows all about hotela, railways and dili- 
gence companies, and speaks his mind freely. He is 
a trustworthy friend of the traveller. 

We never saw Mont Blanc at his best until we 
were many miles away ; then he lifted his majestic 
proportions high into the heavens, all white and cold 
and solemn, and made the rest of the world seem 
little and plebeian, and cheap and trivial. 

As he passed out of sight at last, an old English- 
man settled himself in his seat and said — 

* Well, I am satisfied, I have seen the principal 
features of Swiss scenery — Mont Blanc and the goitre 
— now for home I ' 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 

Wk spent a few pleasant restful days at Geneva, that 
delightful city where accurate time-pieces are made 
for all the rest of the world, but whose own clocks 
never give the correct time of day by any accident. 

Creneva is filled with pretty little shops, and the 
shops are filled with the most enticing gimcrackery ; 
but if one enters one of these places he is at once 
pounced upon, and followed up, and so persecuted to 
buy this, that, and the other thing, that be is very 
grateful to get out again, and is not at all apt to re- 
peat his experiment. The shopkeepers of the smaller 
sort, in Geneva, are as troublesome and persistent as 
are the salesmen of that monster hive in Paris, the 
Grands Magasins du Louvre — an establifihment where 
ill mannered pestering, pursuing and insistence have 
been reduced to a science. 

In Geneva, prices in the smaller shops are very 
elastic — that is another bad feature. I was looking in 
at a window at a very pretty string of beads, suitable 
for a child. I was only admiring them ; I had no use 
for Uiem ; I hardly ever wear beads. The shopwoman 
came out and offered them to me for thirty-five 
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francs. I eaid it was cheap, but I did not need 

them. 

' Ah, but, monftieur, they are so beautiful I ' 

I confessed it, but said they were not suitable for 

one of my age and simplicity of character. She 

darted in and brought them out and tried to force 

them into my hands, saying — 

* Ah, but only see how lovely they are I Surely 
monsieur will take them ; monsieur shall have tliem 
for thirty francs. There, I have said it — it is a loss, 
but one must live 1 ' 

I dropped my hands and tried to move her to re- 
spect my unprotected situation. But no, she dangled 
the beads in the sun before my &ce, exclaiming, 
' Ah, monsier cannot resist them ! ' She hung them 
on my coat button, folded her hands resignedly, and 
said, ' Gone — and for thirty franca, the lovely things, 
it is incredible I but the good G-od will sanctify the 
sacrifice to me.' 

I removed them gently, returned them, and walked 
away, shaking my head and smiling a smile of silly 
embarrassment, while the passers-by halted to observe. 
The woman leaned out of her door, shook the beads, 
and screamed after me^ 

•Monsieur shall have them for twenty-eight I ' 

I shook my bead. 

' Twenty-seven 1 It is a cruel loss, it is ruin — 
but take them, only take them.' 

I still retreated, still wagging my head. 

* Mon Dieu, they shall even go for twenty-six ! 
There, I have said it. Come ! ' 
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I wagged another negative. A nurse and a little 
English girl bad been near me, and were following 
me, now. The shopwoman r&n to the nurse, thrust 
the beads into her hands, and said — 

' Monsieur shall have them for twenty-five ! Take 
them to the hotel — he shall send me the money to- 
morrow — next day — when he likes.' Then to the 
child : ' When thy father sends me the money, come 
thou also, my angel, and thou shalt have something, 
oh BO pretty.' 

I was thus providentially saved. The nurse re- 
fused the beads squarely and firmly, and that ended 
the matter. 

The 'eights' of Geneva are not numerous. I 
made one attempt to hunt up the houses once in- 
habited by those two disagreeable people, Eouaseau 
and Calvin, but had no success. Then I concluded 
to go home. I found it was easier to propose to do 
that than to do it ; for that town is a bewildering 
place. I got lost in a tangle of narrow aud crooked 
streets, and stayed lost for an hour or two. Finally I 
found a street which looked somewhat familiar, and 
said to myself, ' Now I am at home, I judge ' But 
I was wrong ; this was ' HeU street.' Presently I found 
another place which had a familiar look, aud said to 
myself, ' Now I am at home, sure.' It was another 
error. This was 'Pur^afoTT/ street.' After a little 
I said, '■Now I've got to the right place, anyway 

no, this is " ParaAiee street ; " I'm further 

from home than I was in the beginning.' Those were 
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queer names — Calvin was the author of them, likely. 
' Hell ' and * Purgatory ' fitted those two streets like 
a glove, but the ' Paradise' appeared to be sarcastic. 

I came out on the lake front, at last, and then I 
knew where I was. I was walking along before the 
glittering jewellery shops when I saw a curious per- 
formance. A lady passed by, and a trim dandy 
lounged across the walk in such an apparently care- 
fully-timed way as to bring himself exactly in front 
of her when she got to him ; be made no effort to 
step out of the way ; he did not apologize ; he did not 
even notice her. She had to stop still and let him 
lounge by. I wondered if he had done that piece' of 
brutality purposely. He strolled to a chair aDd seated 
himself at a small table ; two or three other males 
were sitting at similar tables sipping sweetened water. 
I waited ; presently a youth came by, and this fellow 
got up and served him the same trick. Still, it did 
not seem possible that any one could do such a thing 
deliberately. To satisfy my curiosity I went around 
the block, and sure enough, as I approached, at a 
good round speed, he got up and lounged lazily across 
■ my path, fouling my course exactly at the right mo- 
ment to receive all my weight. This proved that 
bis previous performances bad not been accidentul, 
but intentional. 

I saw that dandy's curioas game played afterwards 
in Paris, but not for amusement ; not with a motive 
of any sort, indeed, but simply from a selfish in- 
difference to other people's comfort and rights. One 
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does not see it as frequently in Paris as he might 
expect to, for there the law nays, in effect, ' It is the 
business of the weak to get out of the way of the 
strong.' We fine a cabman if he runs over a citizen ; 
Paris fines the citizen for being run over. At least 
80 everybody says — but I saw something which caused 
me to doubt ; I saw a horseman run over an old 
woman one day — the police arrested him and took 
him away. That looked as if they meant to punish 
him. 

It will not do for me to find merit in American 
manners — for are they not the standing butt for tiie 
jests of critical and polished Europe ? Still I must 
venture to claim one little matter of superiority in 
our manners— a lady may traverse our streets all day, 
going and coming as she chooses, and she will never 
be molested by any man ; but if a lady unattended 
walks abroad in the streets of London, even at noon- 
day, she will be pretty likely to be accosted and 
insulted ; and not by drunken sailors, but by men 
who carry the look and wear the dress of gentlemen. 
It ia maintained that these people are not gentlemen, 
but are a lower sorb disguiaed aa gentlemen. The 
case of Colonel Valentine Baker obstructs that argu- 
ment, for a man cannot become an officer in the 
British army except he hold the rank of gentleman. 
This person, finding himself alone in a railway com- 
partment with an unprotected girl —but it is an 
atrocious story, and doubtless the reader remembers 
it well enough. London must have been more or 
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less accustomed to Bakera, and the ways of Bakers, 
else London would have been offended and excited. 
Baker was ' imprisoned ' — in a parlour ; and he could 
not have been more visited, or more overwhelmed 
with attentions, if he had committed six murders, 
and then — while the gallows was preparing — 'got 
religion ' — after the manner of the holy Charles Peace, 
of saintly memory. Arkansaw — it seems a little in- 
delicate to be trumpeting forth our own superiorities, 
and comparisons are always odious, but still — Arkan- 
saw would certainly have hanged Baker. I do not 
say she would have tried him first, but she would 
have banged him, anyway. 

Even the most degraded woman can walk our 
streets unmolested, her ses and her weakness being 
her sufEciefnt protection. ■ She will encounter less 
polish than she would in the old world, but she will 
run across enough humanity to make up for it. 

The music of a donkey awoke us early in the 
morning, and we rose up and made ready for a 
pretty formidable walk — to Italy ; but the road was 
so level that we took the train. We lost a good 
deal of time by this, but it was no matter, we were 
not in a hurry. We were four hours going to Cliam- 
bery. The Swiss trains go upwards of three miles 
an hour, in places, but they are quite safe. 

That aged French town of Chambery was as 
quaint and crooked as Heilbronn. A drowsy re- 
poseful quiet reigned in the back streets which 
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made strolling through them very pleasant, barriog 
the almost unbeaiable heat of the sun. In one of 
these streets, which was eight feet wide, gracefully 
curved, and built up with small antiquated houses, 
I saw three fat hoga lying asleep, and a boy {also 
asleep), taking care of them. From queer old- 
fashioned windows along the curve, projected boxes 
of bright fiowers, and over the edge of one of these 
boxes hung the head and shoulders of a cat — asleep. 
The five sleeping creatures were the only living 
things visible in that street. There was not a sound; 
absolute stillness prevailed. It was Sunday ; one ia 
not used to such dreamy Sundays ou the Continent. 
In our part of the town it was different that night. 
A regiment of brown and battered soldiers had 
arrived home from Algiers, and I judged they got 
thirsty on the way. They sang and drank till dawu, 
in the pleasant open aix. 

We left for Turin at 10 the next morning by a 
railway, which was profusely decorated with tunnels. 
We forgot to take a lantern along, consequently we 
missed all the scenery. Our compartment was full. 
A ponderous tow-headed Swiss woman, who put on 
many fine-lady airs, but was evidently more used to 
washing linen than wearing it, eat in a comer seat 
and put her legs across into the opposite one, prop- 
ping them intermediately with her up-ended valise. 
In the seat thus pirated sat two Americans, greatly 
incommoded by that woman's majestic cofEn-clad 
feet. One of them begged her, politely, to remove 
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them. She opened her wide eyea and gave him a 
stare, but answered nothing. By-and-hy he pre- 
ferred his request again, with great respectfulness. 
She said, in good English, and in a deeply offended 
tone, that she had paid her passage and was not 
going to he huUied out of her ' rights ' by ill-bred 
foreigners, even if she waa alone and unprotected. 

* But I have rights also, madam. My ticket en- 
titles me to a seat, hut you are occupying half of it.' 

' I will not talk with you, sir. What right have 
you to speak to me? I do not know you. One 
would know you came from a land where there are 
no gentlemen. No gentleman would treat a lady as 
you have treated me.' 

' I come from a region where a lady would hardly 
give me the same provocation,' 

' You have insulted me, sir I You have intimated 
that I am not a lady — and I hope I am Ttot one, after 
the pattern of your country.' 

' I beg that you will give yourself no alarm on 
that head, madam ; but at the same time I must 
insist — always respectfully — that you let me have 
my seat.' 

Here the fragile laundress burst into tears and 
sobs. 

* I never was so insulted before I Never, never I 
It is shameful, it is brutal, it is base, to bully and 
abuse an unprotected lady who has lost the use of 
her limbs and cannot put her feet to the floor 
without agony I ' 
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' Good heavens, madam, why didn't you say that 
at first! I oSei a tbousand pardons. And I oSer 
them most sincerely. I did not know — I cou^ not 
know — that anything was the matter. You are moat 
welcome to the seat, and would have been from the 
first if I had only known. I am truly sorry it all 
happened, I do assure you.' 

But he couldn't get a word of forgiveness out of 
her. She simply sobbed and snuffled in a subdued 
but wholly unappeasable way for two long hours, 
meantime crowding the man more than ever with 
her undertaker-furniture, and paying no sort of 
attention to his frequent and bumble little eflforta to 
do something for her comfort. Then the train 
halted at the Italian line, and she hopped up and 
marched out of the car with as firm a leg as any 
washerwoman of all her tribe I And how sick I was 
to see how she had fooled me ! 

Turin is a very fine city. In the matter of 
roominess it transcends anythii^ that was ever 
dreamed of before, I fancy. It sits in the midst of 
a vast dead-level, and one is obliged to imagine that 
land may be had for the asking, and no taxes to pay, 
so lavishly do they use it. The streets are extrava- 
gantly wide, the paved squares are prodigious, the 
houses are huge and handsome, and compacted into 
uniform blocks that stretch away as straight as an 
arrow, into the distance. The sidewalks are about as 
wide as ordinary European streets, and are covered 
over with a double arcade, supported on great stone 
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piers or columns. One walka from one end to the 
other of these spacious streets, under shelter all the 
time, and all bis course is lined with the prettiest of 
shops and the most inviting dining-houses. 

There is a wide and lengthy court, gHttering with 
the most wickedly enticing shops, which is roofed 
with glass, high aloft over head, and paved with soft- 
toned marbles laid in graceful figures ; and at night, 
when this place is brilliant with gas and populous 
with a sauntering and chatting and laughing multi- 
tude of pleasure-seekers, it is a spectacle worth 
seeing. 

Everything is on a large scale ; the public build- 
ings, for instance — and they are architecturally im- 
posing, too, as well as large. The big squares have 
big bronze monuments in them. At the hotel they 
gave 118 rooms that were alarming for size, and a 
parlour to match. It was well the weather required 
no fire in the parlour, for I think one might as well 
have tried to warm a park. The place would have a 
warm look though in any weather, for the window 
curtains were of red silk damask, and the walls were 
covered with the same fire-hued goods — so, also, were 
the four sofas and the brigade of chairs. The furni- 
ture, the ornaments, the chandeliers, the carpets were 
all new and bright and costly. We did not need a 
parlour at all, but they said it belonged to the two 
bedrooms and we might use it if we chose. Since it 
was to cost nothing, we were not averse to using it, of 
course. 
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Turin must surely read a good deal, for it ha« 
more book stores to the square rod than any other 
town I know of. And it has its own share of military 
folk. The Italian officers' imiforms are very much 
the most beautiful I have ever seen ; and as a g;eneral 
thing the men in them were as handsome as the 
clothes. They were not large men, bat they had fine 
forms, fine features, rich olive complexions, and 
lustrous black eyes. 

For several weeks I had been culling all the in- 
formation I could about Italy, from tourists. The 
tourists were all agreed upon one thing — one must 
expect tfl be cheated at every turn by the Italians. 
I took an evening walk in Turin, and presently came 
across a little Punch and Judy show in one of the 
great squares. Twelve or fifteen people constituted 
the audience. This miniature theatre was not 
much bigger than a man's coffin stood on end ; the 
upper part was open and displayed a tinselled par- 
lour — a good-sized handkerchief would have answered 
for a drop-curtain; the footlights consisted of a 
couple of candle-ends an inch long ; various manni- 
kins the size of dolls appeared on the st^;e and 
made long speeches at each other, gesticulating a 
good deal, and they generally had a fight before they 
got through. They were worked by strings from 
above, and the illusion was not perfect, for one saw 
not only the strings, but the brawny hand that man- 
ipulated them — and the actors and actresses all talked 
in the same voice too. The audience stood in front of 
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the theatre, and seemed to enjoy the performance 
heartily. 

When the play waa done, a youth in his ahirt- 
sleeves started around with a small copper saucer to 
make a collection. I did not know how much to 
put in, hnt thought I would be guided by my pre- 
decessors. Unluckily I only had two of these, and 
they did not help me much because they did not pot 
in anything. I had no Italian money, so I put in a 
small Swiss coin worth about ten cents. The youth 
finished his collection trip and emptied the result on 
the stage ; he had some very animated talk with the 
concealed manager, then he came working his way 
through the crowd — seeking me, I thought. I had a 
mind to slip away, but concluded I wouldn't ; I would 
stand my ground, and confront the villainy, whatever 
it was. The youth stood before me and held up that 
Swiss coin, sure enough, and said something. I did 
not understand him, but I judged he was requ-'mg 
Italian money of me. The crowd gathered close to 
liBten. I was irritated, and said — in English, of 
course — 

' I know it's Swiss, but you'll take that or none. 
I haven't any other.' 

He tried to put the coin in my hand, and spoke 
again. I drew my hand away, and said — 

^ No, sir. I know all about you people. You 
can't play any of your fraudful tricks on me. If there 
is a discount on that coin, I am sorry, but I am not 
going to make it good. I noticed that some of the 
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audience didn't pay you anything at all. You let 
them go without a word, but you come after me 
because you think I'm a stranger and will put up 
with an extortion rather than have a scene. But you 
are mistaken this time — you'll take that Swiss money 
or none.' 

The youth stood there with the coin in his fingers 
nonplussed and bewildered; of course he had not 
understood a word. An English-speaking Italian 
spoke up now, and said — 

' You are misunderstanding the boy. He does not 
mean any harm. He did not suppose you gave him 
so much money purposely, so he hurried back to re- 
turn you the coin lest you might get away before you 
discovered your mistake. Take it, and give him a 
penny — that will make everything smooth again.' 

I probably blushed, then, for there was occasion. 
Through the interpreter I b^ged the boy's pardon, 
but I nobly refused to take back the ten cents. I 
said I was accustomed to squandering large sums in 
that way — it was the kind of person I was. Then I 
retired to make a note to the effect that in Italy 
persons connected with the drama do not cheat. 

The episode with the showman reminds me of 
a dark chapter in my history. I once robbed an 
aged and blind beggar-woman of four dollars — in a 
church. It happened in this way. When I was out 
with the Innocents Abroad, the ship stopped in the 
Russian port of Odessa, and I went ashore, with 
others to view the town. I got separated from the 
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rest, and wandered about, alone, until late in the 
afternoon, when I entered a Greek cliurch to see 
what it was like. When I was ready to leave, I 
observed two wrinkled old women standing stiffly 
upright, against the inner wall, near the door, with 
their brown palms open to receive alms, I contri- 
buted to the nearer one, and passed out. I had gone 
fifty yards, perhaps, when it occurred to me that I 
must remain on shore all night, as I had heard that 
the ship's business would carry her away at four 
o'clock and keep her away until morning. It was a 
little after four now. I had come ashore with only 
two pieces of money, both about the same size, but 
differing largely in value — one was a French gold 
piece worth four dollars, the other a Turkish coin 
worth two cents and a half. With a sudden and 
horrified misgiving, I put my hand in my pocket, 
now, and sure enough I fetched out that Turkish 
penny I 

Here was a situation. A hotel would require pay 
in advance — I muat walk the streets all night, and 
perhaps be arrested as a suspicious character. There 
was but one way out of the difficulty — I flew back to 
the church, and softly entered. There stood the old 
women yet, and in the palm of the nearest one still 
lay my gold piece. I was grateful. I crept close, 
feeling unspeakably mean ; I got my Turkish penny 
ready, and was extending a trembling hand to make 
the nefarious exchange, when I heard a cough behind 
me. I jumped back as if I had been accused, and 
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atook quaking while a worshipper cDtered and padded 
up the aisle. 

I was there a year trying to steal that money ; 
that is, it aeemed a year, though of course it must 
have been much less. The worahippeis went and 
came ; there were hardly ever three in the church at 
once, but there was always one or more. Every time 
I tried to commit my crime somebody came in or 
somebody started out, and I was prevented ; but at 
last my opportunity came, for one moment there 
was nobody in the church but the two beggar-womeu 
and me. I whipped the gold piece out of the poor 
old pauper's palm and dropped my Turkish peimy in 
its place. Poor old thing, she murmured her thanks 
— they smote me to the heart. Then I sped away in 
a guilty hurry, and even when I was a mile from the 
church I was still glancing back, every moment, to 
see if I was being pursued. 

That experience has been of priceless value and 
beneiit to me ; for I resolved then, that as long as I 
lived I would never again rob a blind beggar-woman 
in a church ; and I have always kept my word. The 
most permanent lessons in morals are those which 
come not of hooky teaching, but of experience. 
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In MUftD we Bpent most of our time in the vast and 
beautiful Arcade or Gallery, or whatever it is called. 
Blocks of tall new buildings of the most sumptuous 
sort, rich with decoration and graced with statues, 
the streets between these blocks roofed over with 
glass at a great height, the pavementa all of smooth 
and variegated marble, arranged in tasteful patterns 
— little tables all over these marble atreeta, people 
sitting at them, eating, drinking, or smoking — 
crowds of other people strolling by — such is the 
Arcade. I should like to live in it all the time. 
The windows of the aumptuoua restaurants stand 
open, and one breakfasts there and enjoys the passing 
show. 

We wandered all over the town, enjoying what- 
ever was going on in the atreeta. We took one omni- 
bus ride, and as I did not speak Italian and could not 
ask the price, I held out some copper coins to the 
conductor, and he took two. Then he went and got 
his tariff-card and showed me that he had taken only 
the right sum. So I made a note — Italian omnibus 
conductors do not cheat. 

Near the Cathedral I saw another instance of pro- 
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bity. An old man was peddling dolls and toy fans. 
Two small American children bought fens, and one 
gave the old man a franc and three copper coins, 
and both started away ; but they were called back, 
and the franc and one of the coppers were restored 
to them. Hence it is plain that in Italy parties 
connected with the drama and with the omnibus and 
toy interests do not cheat. 

The stocks of goods in the shops were not exten- 
sive, generally. In the vestibule of what seemed to 
be a clothing store, we saw eight or ten wooden dum- 
mies grouped together, clothed in woollen business- ■ 
suits, and each suit marked with its price. One suit 
was marked forty-five francs — Dine dollars. Harris 
stepped io, and said he wanted a suit like that. 
Nothing easier; the old merchant dragged in the 
dummy, brushed him off with a broom, stripped Mm, 
and shipped the clothes to the hotel. He said be 
did not keep two suits of the same kind in stock, 
but manufactured a second when it was needed to 
re-clothe the dummy. 

In another quarter we found six Italians engaged 
in a violent quarrel. They danced fiercely about, 
gesticulating with their heads, their arms, their legs, 
their whole bodies ; they would rush forward occa- 
sionally in. a sudden access of passion and shake their 
fists in each other's very faces. We tost half an hour 
there, waiting to help cord up the dead, but they 
finally embraced each other affectionately, and the 
trouble was all over. The episode was interesting, 
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but we could not have afforded all that time to it if 
we had known nothing was going to come of it but 
a reconciliation. Note made — in Italy, people who 
quarrel cheat the spectator. 

We had another disappointment, afterward. We 
approached a deeply interested crowd, and in the 
midst of it found a fellow wildly chattering and 
gesticulating over a box on the ground, which .was 
covered with a piece of old blanket. Every little 
while he would bend down and take hold of the 
edge of the blanket with the extreme tips of his 
fingers, as if to show there was no deception — chat- 
tering away all the while — but always, just as I was 
expecting to see a wonderful feat of legerdemain, be 
would let go the blanket and rise to explain further. 
However, at last he uncovered the box and got out a 
Bpoon with a liquid in it, and held it fair and frankly 
around, for people to see that it was all right and he 
was taking no advantage — bis chatter became more 
excited than ever, I supposed he was going to set 
fire to the liquid and swallow it, so I was greatly 
wrought up and interested. I got a cent ready in 
one hand and a florin in the other, intending to give 
him the former if he survived and the latter if he 
killed himself — for his loss would be my gain in a 
literary way, and 1 was willing to pay a fair price 
for the item — but this impostor ended his intensely 
moving performance by simply adding some powder 
to the liquid and polishing the spoon ! Then he 
held it aloft, and he could not have shown a wilder 
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exultation if he had achieved an immortal miracle. 
The crowd applauded in a gratified way, and it 
seemed to me that history speaks the truth when it 
says these children of the South are eaaily enter- 
tained. 

We spent an impressive hour in the noble cathe- 
dral, where long shafts of tinted light were cleaving 
through the solemn dimness from the lofty windows, 
and ialling on a pillar here, a picture there, and a 
kneeling worshipper yonder. The organ was mutter- 
ing, censers were swinging, candles were glinting on 
the distant altar, and the robed priests were filing 
silently past them. The scene was one to sweep all 
fifivolous thoughts away and steep the soul in a holy 
calm. A trim young American lady paused a yard 
or two from me, fixed her eyes on the mellow sparks 
flecking the fiir-off altar, bent her head reverently 
a moment, then straightened up, kicked her train 
into the air with her heel, caught it deftly in her 
hand, and marched briskly out. 

We visited the picture galleries and the other 
regulation ' sights ' of Milan— not because I wanted 
to write about them again, but to see if I had 
learned anything in twelve years. I afterwards 
visited the great galleries of Rome and Florence for 
the same purpose. I found I had learned one thing. 
When I wrote about the Old Masters before, I said 
the copies were better than the originals. That was 
a mistake of large dimensions. The Old Masters 
were still unpleasing to me, but they were truly 
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divine contrasted with the copies. The copy is to 
the original as the pallid, smart, inane new wax- 
work group is to the vigorous, eai"nest, dignified 
group of living men and women whom it professes 
to duplicate. There is a mellow richness, a subdued 
coloiu:, in the old pictures, which is to the eye what 
muffled and mellowed sound is to the ear. That is 
the merit which is most loudly praised in the old 
picture, and is the one which the copy most con- 
spicuously lacks, and which the copyist .must not 
hope to compass. It was generally conceded by the 
artists with whom I talked, that that subdued splen- 
dour, that mellow richness, is imparted to the picture 
by agt. Then why should we worship the Old 
Master for it, who didn't impart it, instead of wor- 
shipping Old Time, who did ? Perhaps the picture 
was a clanging hell until Time muffled it and 
sweetened it. 

In conversation with an artist in Venice, I 
asked, — 

* What is it that people see in the Old Masters ? 
I have been in the Doges' Palace, and I saw several 
acres of very bad drawing, very had perspective, and 
very incorrect proportions. Paul Veronese's dogs do 
not resemble dogs ; all the horses look like bladders 
on legs ; one man had a right leg on the left side of 
his body ; in the large picture, where the Emperor 
(Barbarossa ?) is prostrate before the Pope, there are 
three men in the foreground who are over thirty feet 
high, if one may judge by tlie size of a kneeling 
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little boy in the centre of the foreground; and, 
according to tbe same scale, the Pope ia seven feet 
high, and the Doge is a shrivelled dwarf of four feet.' 

The artist said, — 

'Yes, the Old Masters often drew badly; they 
did not care much for truth and exactness in minor 
details. But, after all, in spite of bad drawing, bad 
perspective, bad proportions, and a choice of subjects 
which no longer appeal to people as strongly as they 
did three .hundred years ago, there is a someiAin^ 
about their pictures which is divine — a something 
which is above and beyond the art of any epoch 
since — a something which would be the despair of 
artists, but that they never hope or expect to attain 
it, and therefore do not worry about it.' 

That is what he said — and he said what he 
believed ; and not only believed, but felt. 

Reasoning— especially reasoning without techni- 
cal knowledge — must be put aside in cases of this 
kind. It cannot assist the inquirer. It will lead 
him, in the most logical progression, to what, in the 
eyes of artists, would be a most ill(^cal conclusion. 
Thus : bad drawing, bad proportion, bad perspec- 
tive, indifference to truthful detail, colour which 
^ts its merit from time, and not from the artist — 
these things constitute the Old Master ; conclusion, 
the Old Master was a bad painter, the Old Master 
was not an Old Master at all, but an Old Apprentice, 
Your friend the artist will grant your premises, but 
deny your conclusion ; he will maintain that, not- 
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withstanding this formidable list of confessed de- 
fects, there is still a something that is divine and 
unapproachable about the Old Master, and that 
there is no arguing the fact away by any system of 
reasoning whatever. 

I can believe that. There are women who have 
an indefinable charm in their faces which makes 
them beautiful to their intimates ; but a cold stran- 
ger who tried to reason the matter out and find this 
beauty would fail. He would say of one of these 
women : 'Thischiu is too short, this nose is too long, 
this forehead is too high, this hair is too red, this 
complexion is too pallid, the perspective of the entire 
composition is incorrect ; conclusion, the woman is 
not beautiful.' But her nearest friend might say, 
and say truly, * Your premises are right, your logic 
is faultless, but your conclusion is wrong, neverthe- 
less ; she is an Old Master — she is beautiful, but 
only to such as know her ; it is a beauty which can- 
not be formulated, but it is there just the same.' 

I found more pleasure in contemplating the Old 
Masters this time than I did when I was in Europe 
in former years, but stiU it was a calm pleasure ; 
there was nothing over-heated about it. When I 
was in Venice before, I think I found no picture 
which atiired me much ; but this time there were two 
which enticed me to the Doge's palace day after day, 
and kept me there hours at a time. One of these 
was Tintoretto's three-acre picture in the Great 
Council Chamber. When I saw it twelve years ago 
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I was not strongly attracted to it — ^the guide told me 
it was an insurrection in heaven — but this was an 
error. 

The movement of this great work is very fine. 
There are ten thousand figures, and they are all doing 
something. There is a wonderful ' go ' to the whole 
composition. Some of the figures are diving head- 
long downward, with clasped handa, others are swim- 
ming through the cloud-shoals — some on their faces, 
some on their backs— great processions of bishops, 
martyrs, and angels are pouring swiftly centrewards 
from various outlying directions — everywhere is en- 
thusiastic joy, there is rushing movement everywhere. 
There* are fifteen or twenty figures scattered here 
and there with books, but they cannot keep their 
attention on their reading — they oflFer the books to 
others, but no one wishes to read now. The Lion of 
St. Mark is there, with hia book ; St. Mark is there, 
with his pen uplifted ; he and the Lion are looking 
each other earnestly in the face, disputing about the 
way to spell a word — tie Lion looks up in wrapt 
admiration while St. Mark Spells. This is wonder- 
fully interpreted by the artist. It is the master- 
stroke of this incomparable painting. 

I visited the place daily, and never grew tired of 
looking at that grand picture. Aa I have intimated, 
the movement is almost unimaginably vigorous ; the 
figures are singing, hosannahing, and many are blow- 
ing trumpets. So vividly is noise suggested, that 
spectators who become absorbed in the picture almost 
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always fall to shouting coinmeDts in each other's 
ears, making ear-trumpets of their curved liands, 
fearing they may not otherwise be heard. One often 
sees a tourist, with the eloquent tears pouring down 
his cheeks, funnel his hands at his wife's ear, and 
liears him roar through them, ' 0, to he there and at 
rest ! ' 

None but the supremely great in art can produce 
effects like these with the silent brush. 

Twelve years ago I could not have appreciated 
this picture. One year ago I could not have appre- 
ciated it. My study of art in Heidelberg has been 
a noble education to me. All that I am to-day in 
art I owe to that. 

The other great work which &scinated me was 
Bassano's immortal Hair Trunk. This is in the 
Chamber of the Council of Ten. It is in one of the 
three forty-foot pictures which decorate the walls of 
the room. The composition of this picture is beyond 
praise. The Hair Trunk is not hurled at the stran- 
ger's head — so to speak — as the chief feature of an 
immortal work so often is. No ; it is carefully 
guarded from prominence, it is subordinated, it is 
restrained, it is most deftly and cleverly held in 
reserve, it is most cautiously and ingeniously led up 
to, by the master, and consequently when the 
spectator reaches it at last, he is taken unawares, he 
is unprepared, and it bursts upon him with a stupefy- 
ing surprise. 

One is lost in wonder at all the thought and care 
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which this elaborate planning must have cost. A 
general glance at the picture could never suggest 
that there was a hair trunk in it; the Hair Trunk is 
not mentioned in the title even, which is, 'Pope 
Alexander lit. and the Doge Ziani, the Conqueror of 
the Emperor Frederick BaibarosBa.' You see the 
title is actually utilised to help divert attention from 
the trunk ; thus, as I say, nothing suggests the pre- 
sence of the trunk hy any hint, yet everything 
studiedly leads up to it, step by step. Let us ex- 
amine into this, and observe the exquisite artful 
artlessness of the plan. 

At the extreme left end of the picture are a 
couple of women, one of them with a child looking 
over her shoulder at a wounded mau sitting with 
bandaged head on the grouud. These people seem 
needless ; but no, they are there for a purpose. One 
cannot look at them without seeing the gorgeous 
procession of grandees, bishops, halberdiers, ;,and 
banner-bearers which is passing along behind them. 
One cannot see the procession without feeling a 
curiosity to follow it and learn whither it is going. 
It leads him to the Pope in the centre of the pic- 
ture, who is talking with the honnetless Doge — 
talking tranquilly, too, although within twelve feet 
of them a man is beating a drum, and not far from 
the drummer two persons are blowing boms, and 
many horsemen are plunging and rioting about — 
indeed, twenty-two feet of this great work is all a 
deep and happy holiday serenity and Sunday-school 
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procession, and then we come suddenly upon eleven 
and a half feet of turmoil, and racket, and insub- 
ordination. Tliis latter state of tilings is not an 
accident, it has its purpose. But for it, one would 
linger upon the Pope and the Doge, thinking them 
to he the motive and supreme feature of the picture ; 
whereas one is drawn along, almost unconsciously, to 
see what the trouble is about. Now at the very end 
of this riot, within four feet of the end of the picture, 
and full thirty-six feet from the beginning of it, the 
Hair Trunk bursts with an electrifying suddenness 
upon the spectator, in all its matchless perfection, 
and the great master's triumph is sweeping and com- 
plete. From that moment no other thing in those 
forty feet of canvas has any charm. One sees the 
Hair Trunk, and the Hair Trunk only — and to see it 
is to worship it. Bassano even placed objects in the 
immediate vicinity of the supreme feature whose 
pretended purpose was to divert attention from it 
yet a little longer and thus delay and augment the 
surprise; for instance, to the right of it he has 
placed a stooping man with a cap so red that it is 
sure to hold the eye for a moment — to the left of it, 
some six feet away, he has placed a red-coated man 
on an inflated horse, and that coat plucks your eye 
to that locality the next moment. Then, between 
the trunk and the red horseman, he has intruded a 
man, naked to his waist, who is carrying a fancy 
flour-sack on the middle of his back, instead of on his 
shoulder — this admirable feat interests you, of course 
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— keeps you at bay a little longer, like a aock or a 
jacket thrown to the pursuing wolf — hut at last, in 
spite of all distractions and detentions, the eye of 
even the most dull and heedless spect-atoi is sure to 
fall upon the world's masterpiece, and in that moment 
he totters to his chair or leans upon his guide for 
support. 

Descriptions of such a work as this must neces- 
sarily be imperfect, yet they are of value. The top 
of the Trunk is arched ; the arch is a perfect half- 
circle, in the Roman style of architecture, for in the 
then rapid decadence of Greek art the rising in- 
fluence of Rome was already beginning to be felt in 
the art of the Republic. The Trunk is bound or 
bordered with leather all around where the lid joins 
the main body. Many critics consider this leather 
too cold in tone ; but I consider this its highest 
merit, since it was evidently made so to emphasize 
by contrast the impassioned fervour of the hasp. 
The high lights in this part of the work 
are cleverly managed, the motif is admirably sub- 
ordinated to the ground tints, and the technique is 
very fine. The brass nail-heads are in the purest 
style of the early Renaissance. The strokes here are 
very firm and bold — every nail-head is a portrait. 
The handle on the end of the Trunk has evidently 
been retouched — I think, with a piece of chalk — but 
one can etill see the inspiration of the Old Master in 
the tranquil, almost too tranquil, hang of it. The 
hair of this Trunk is real hair — so to speak — white 
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in patches, brown in patches. The details are finely 
worked out ; the repose proper to hair in a recumbent 
and inactive attitude is charmingly expressed. There 
is a feeling about this part of the work which lifts it 
to the highest altitudes of art ; the sense of sordid 
realism vanishes away — one recognizes that there is 
6md here. View this Trunk as you will, it is a gem, 
it is a marvel, it is a miracle. Some of the effects are 
very daring, approaching even to the boldest flights 
of the rococo, the sirocco, and the Byzantine schools 
— yet the master's hand never falters — it moves on, 
calm, majestic, confident — and with that art which 
conceals art, it finally casts over the imit en«em&^, 
by mysterious methods of it^ own, a subtle some- 
thing which refines, subdues, etherealizes the arid 
components, and endues them with the deep charm 
and gracious witchery of poesy. 

Among the art-treasures of Europe there are 
pictures which approach the Hair Trunk — there are 
two which may be said to equal it, possibly — but 
there is none that surpasses it. So perfect is the 
Hair Trunk that it moves even persons who ordinarily 
have no feeling for art. When an Erie baggage- 
master saw it two years ago, he could hardly keep 
from checking it ; and once when a customs inspector 
was brought into its presence, he gazed upon it in 
silent rapture for some moments, then slowly and 
unconsciously placed one hand behind him with the 
palm uppermost, and got out his chalk with the 
other. These facts speak for themselves. 
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Ohe lingers about the Cathedral a good deal, in 
Venice. There is a strong faecination about it — 
partly because it is so old, and partly because it is so 
ugly. Too many of the world's famous buildings fail 
of one chief virtue — harmony ; they are made up of 
a methodless mixture of the ugly and the beautiful ; 
this is bad ; it is confusing, it is unrestful. One has 
a sense of uneasiness, of distress, without knowing 
why. But one is calm before St. Mark, one is calm 
within it, one would be calm on top of it, calm in 
the cellar ; for its details are masterfully ugly, no 
misplaced and impertinent beauties are intruded 
anywhere ; and the consequent result is a grand har- 
monious whole, of soothing, entrancing, tranquillising, 
Boul-aatisfying ugliness. One's admiration of a per- 
fect thing always grows, never declines ; and this is 
the surest evidence to him that it is perfect. St. 
Mark is perfect. To me it soon grew to be so nobly, 
so auguatly ugly, that it was diffieidt to stay away 
from it, even for a little while. Every time its squat 
domes disappeared from my view, I had a despon- 
dent feeling; whenever they reappeared, I felt an 
hpnest rapture — I have not known any happier hours 
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than those I daily spent in front of Jlorian's, looking 
across the Great Square at it. Propped on its long 
row of low thick-legged colcmna, its back knobbed 
with domes, it seemed like a vast warty bug taking 
a meditative walk. 

St. Mark is not the oldest building in the world, 
of course ; but it seems the oldest, and looks the 
oldest — especially inside. When the ancient mosaics 
in its walls become damaged they are repaired, but 
not altered ; the grotesque old pattern is preserved. 
Antiquity has a chaim of its own, and to smarten it 
up would only damage it. One day I was sitting on 
a red marble bench in the vestibule, looking up at 
an ancient piece of apprentice-work in mosaic, illus- 
trative of the command to ' multiply and replenish 
the earth.' The cathedral itself had seemed very 
old; but this picture was illustrating a period in 
history which made the building seem young by 
comparison. But I presently found an antique which 
was older than either the battered cathedral or the 
date assigned to that piece of history : it was a 
spiral-shaped fossil as large as the crown of a hat. 
It was embedded in the marble bench, and had been 
sat upon by tourists until it was worn smooth. Con- 
trasted with the inconceivable antiquity of this 
modest fossil, those other things were flippantly 
modern, jejune, mere matters of day-before-yesterday. 
The sense of the oldness of the cathedral vanished 
away under the influence of this truly venerable pre- 
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St. Mark's is monumeiLtal. It is an imperishable 
remembraDcer of the profound and simple piety of 
the Middle Ages. Whoever could ravish a column 
irom a Pagan temple did it, and contributed his 
swag to this ChriBtian one. So this &ne is upheld 
by several hundred acquisitions procured in that 
peculiar way. In our day it would be immoral to 
go on the highway to get bricks for a church, but it 
was no sin in the old times, St. Mark's was itself 
the victim of a curious robbery once. The thing is 
set down in tbe history of Venice ; but it might be 
smu^led into the 'Arabian Nights,' and not seem 
out of place there. 

Nearly four hundred and fifty years ago, a Can- 
dian named Stammato, in the suite of a Prince of 
the House of Este, was allowed to view the riches of 
St. Mark. His sinful eye was dazzled, and he hid 
himself behind an altar with an evil purpose in his 
heart ; but a priest discovered him, and turned him 
out. Aft,erwards he got in again, by false keys this 
time. He went there night after night, and worked 
hard and patiently all alone, overcoming difBcuIty 
after difficulty with his toil, and at last succeeded in 
removing a great block of the marble panelling 
which walled the lower part of the treasury. This 
block he fixed so that he could take it out and put it 
in at will. After that, for weeks he spent all his 
midnights in his magnificent mine, inspecting it in 
security, gloating over its marvels at his leisure, and 
always sUpping back to his obscure lodgings before 
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dawn with a duke's ransom under his cloak. He 
did not need to grab haphazard, and run ; there was 
no hurry. He could make deliberate and well- 
considered selections. He could consult his aesthetic 
tastes. One comprehends how undisturbed he was, 
and how safe from any danger of interruption, when 
it is stated that he even carried off a unicorn's horn — 
a mere curiosity — which would not pass through the 
egress entire, but had to be sawn in two — a bit of 
work which cost him hours of tedious labour. He 
continued to store up his treasures at home until his 
occupation lost the cbarm of novelty, and became 
monotonous ; then he ceased from it, contented. Well 
he might be ; for his collectioii, raised to modern 
values, represented nearly 50,000,000 dols. I 

He could have gone home much the richest citizen 
of his country, and it might have been years before 
the plunder was missed, but he was hiunan: he 
could not enjoy his delight alone, he must have some- 
body to talk about it with. So he exacted a solemn 
oath from a Candian noble named Crioni, then led 
him to his lodgings, and nearly took his breath away 
with a sight of his glittering hoard. He detected a 
look in his friend's face which excited his suspicion, 
and was about to slip a stiletto into him, when 
Crioni saved himself by explaining that that look 
was only an expression of supreme and happy astonish- 
ment. Stammato made Crioni a present of one of 
the State's principal jewels — a huge carbuncle, which 
afterwards figured in the ducal cap of state; and 
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the pair parted. Crioni went at once to the palace, 
denounced the criminal, and handed over the car- 
htmcle as evidence. Stammato was arrested, tried, 
and condemned, with the old-time Venetian prompt- 
ness. He was hanged between the two great columns 
in the Piazza with a gilded rope, out of compliment 
to his love of gold perhaps. He got no good of his 
booty at ail ; It was <M recovered. 

In Venice we had a luxury which very seldom 
fell to our lot on the Continent — a home dinner with 
a private family. If one could always atop with 
private families when travelling, Europe would have 
a charm which it now laciia. As it is, one must 
live in the hotels of course, and that is a sorrowful 
business. A man accustomed to American food and 
American domestic cookery would not starve to death 
suddenly in Europe, but I think he would gradually 
waste away and eventually die. He would have to 
do without his accustomed morning meal. That is 
too formidable a change altogether, he would neces- 
sarily suffer from it. He coiild get the shadow, the 
sham, the base counterfeit of that meal ; but that 
would do him no good, and money could not buy 
the reality. 

To particularize ; the average American's simplest 
and commonest form of breakfast consists of coffee 
and beefsteak ; well, in Europe, coffee is an unknown 
beverage. You can get what the European hotel 
keeper thinks is coffee, but it resembles the real 
thing as hypocrisy resembles holiness. It is a feeble, 
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characterless, unlDspiring sort of stuff, and almost as 
utidriDkable as if it had been made in an American 
hotel. The milk used for it is what the French call 

* Christian ' milk — milk which has been baptized. 

After a few months' acquaintance with European 

* coffee,' one's mind weakens, and bis faith with it, 
and he begins to wonder if the rich beverage of home, 
with its clotted layer of yellow cream on top of it, is 
not a mere dream after all, and a thing which never 
existed. 

Next comes the European bread — fair enough, 
good enough, after a fashion, but cold ; cold and 
tough, and unsympathetic ; and never any change, 
never any variety — always the same tiresome thing. 

Next, the butter — the sham and tasteless butter ; 
no salt in it, and made of goodness knows what. 

Then, there ia the beefsteak. They have it in 
Europe, but they don't know how to cook it. 
Neither will they cut it right It comes on the 
table in a small round pewter platter. It lies in the 
centre of this platter, in a bordering bed of grease- 
soaked potatoes ; it is the size, shape, and thickness 
of a man's hand with the thumb and fingers cut off. 
It is a little overdone, is rather dry, it tastes pretty 
insipidly, it rouses no enthusiasm. 

Imagine a poor exile contemplating that inert 
thing; and imagine an angel suddenly sweeping 
down out of a better land and setting before him a 
mighty porter-house steak an inch and a half thick, 
hot and sputtering from the griddle ; dusted with 
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fragrant pepper ; enriched with little melting bits of 
butter of tbe most unimpeachable freshness and 
genuineness; the precious juices of the meat trickling 
out and joining the gravy, archipelagoed with mush- 
rooms ; a township or two of tender yellow fat 
gracing an outlying district of this ample comity of 
beefsteak ; the long white bone which divides the 
sirloin from the tender loin still in its place ; and 
imagine that the angel also adds a great cup of 
Araerieaa bome-made cofFee, with the cream a-froth 
on top, some real butter, firm and yellow and fresh, 
some smoking hot biscuits, a plate of hot buckwheat 
cakes, with transparent syrup — could words describe 
the gratitude of this exile ? 

The European dinner is better than the European 
breakfast, but it has its faults and inferiorities, it 
does not satisfy. He comes to the table eager and 
hungry ; he swallows hia soup — -there is an undefinable 
lack about it somewhere ; thinks the fish is going to 
be the thing he wants — eats it and isn't sure ; thinks 
the next dish is perhaps the one that will hit the 
hungrj' place — tries it, and ia conscious that there 
was a something wanting about it also. And thus he 
goes on, from dish to dish, Hke a boy after a butter- 
fly which just misses getting caught every time it 
alights, but somehow doesn't get caught aifer all ; 
and at the end the exile and the boy have fared about 
alike : the one is fiiU, but grievously unsatisfied, the 
other has had plenty of exercise, plenty of interest, 
and a fine lot of hopes, but he hasn't got any butter- 
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Sy. There 19 here and there an American who will 
say he can remember rising from an European table 
d'hote perfectly satisfied ; but we must not overlook 
the fact, that there ia also here and there an American 
who will lie. 

The number of dishes is sufficient ; but then it ia 
such a monotonoua variety of unBt-rUdng dishes. It 
ia an inane dead level of ' fair-to-middling.' There 
is nothing to accent it. Perhaps if the roast of 
mutton or of beef — a big generous one — ^were brought 
on the table and carved in full view of the client, 
that might give the right sense of earnestnesa and 
reality to the thing; but they don't do that, they 
pass the sliced meat around on a dish, and so you are 
perfectly calm, it does not stir you in the least. 
Now a vast roast turkey, stretched on the broad of 
bis back, with his heels in the air, and the rich juices 
oozing from hia fat sides . . . but I may as well 
stop there, for they would not know how to cook 
him. They can't even cook a chicken respectably ; 
and as for carving it, they do that with a hatchet. 

This is about the customary table d'hote bill in 
summer : — 

Soup (characterless). 

Fish — sole, salmon, or whiting — usually tolerably 
good. 

Boast — mutton or beef — tasteless — and some last 
year's potatoes. 

A pate, or some other made-dish — >ufluaUy good 
' considering.' 
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One vegetable — brought on in state, and all alone 
— usually insipid lentils, or string beans, or indiffer- 
ent asparagus. 

Roast chicken, as tasteless as paper. 

Lettuce-salad — tolerably good. 

Decayed strawberries or cherries. 

Sometimes the apricots and figs are fresh, but 
this is no advantage, as these fruits are of no account 
anyway. 

The grapes are generally good, and sometimes 
there is a tolerably good peach, by mistake. 

The variations of the above bill are trifling. 
After a fortnight one discovers that the variations 
are only apparent, not real ; in the third week you 
get what you had the first, and in the fourth week 
you get what you had the second. Three or four 
months of this weary sameness will kill the robustest 
appetite. 

It has now been many months, at the present 
writing, since I have had a nourishing meal, but I 
shall soon have one — a modest, private affair, all to 
myself. I have selected a few dishes, and made 
out a little bill of fare, which will go home in the 
steamer that precedes me, and be hot when I arrive 
■ — as follows : — 

Badiahes. Bailed apples, with American butter. 

cream. Fned chicken, Southern t\j\&. 

Fried oysterB ; stewed oysters. Porter-house steak. 

Frogs. Saiatago potatoes. 

American coffee, with real Broiled chicken, American 
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Bacon and greens, Sontbem 



, Tur- 



Hot biscuits. Southern stjle. 
Hot wheat- bread, Sonthern 

style. 
Hot buckwheat cakes. 
American toaat. Clear maple 

Virginia bacon, broiled. 
Blue points, on the half shell, 
dterrj-stone clams. 
San Francisco mnssels, ateamcd. 
Oyster soup. Clam soap, 
rtdladelpbia Terapin soup. 
Oysters roasted in shell — North- 
em style. 
Soft-shell crabs, Connecticut 

BaltiinoTe perch. 
Brook tront,from Sierra Neva- 
Lake trout, from Tahoe. 
Sheep-head and croakers, from 

New Orleans. 
Black bass from the Mississippi. 
American roast beef. 
Roast turkey. Thanksgiving 

style. 
Cranberry sauce. Celery. 
Boast wild turkey. Wood- 

Canras-back-duck, from Balti- 

Prairie hens, from Illinois. 
Missouri partridges, broiled. 
'Possum. Coon. 
Boston bacon and beans. 

Fresh American frnits of all sorts, including strawberries, 
which are not to be doled out as if they were jewellery, bnt In a 
more liberal way. 

Ice-water— not prepared in the Ineffectual goblet, but in the 
sincere and capable refrigerator. 

TOL. n. Q 



Hominy. Boiled o 

Pompkin. Sqaash. Asparag^is. 
Butter beans. Sweet potatoes. 
Lettuce. Succotash. String 

Mashed potatoes. Catsup. 
BoUed potatoes, in their skins. 
New potatoes^ minus the skins. 
Early rose potatoes roasted in 

the ashes. Southern style, 

served hot. 
Sliced tomatoes, with sugar or 

vinegar. Stewed tomatoes. 
Green com, cut from the car, 

and served with bolter and 

pepper. 
Green com, on the ear. 
Hot corn-pone, with chitlings, 

Southern style. 
Hot hoe<cake. Southern style. 
Hot egg-bread. Southern style. 
Hot light-bread. Southern 

style. 
Buttermilk. Iced sweet milk. 
Apple dumplings, with real 

Apple pie. Apple fritters. 
Apple puffs, Southern style. 
Peach cobbler. Southern style. 
Peach pie. American micce pie. 
Pumpkin pie. Sqaash pie. 
All sorts of American pastry. 
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AmericanB intending to spend a year or bo in 
European hotels will do well to copy this bill and 
carry it along. They will find it an excellent thing 
to get up an appetite with, in the dispiriting 
presence of the squalid tahls d^h6te. 

Foreigners cannot enjoy our food, I suppose, any 
more than we can enjoy theirs. It is not strange ; 
for tastes are made, not horn. I might glorify my 
bill of fare until I was tired ; but, after all, the 
Scotchman would shake his head and say, ' Where's 
your haggis ? ' and the Fijian would sigh and say, 
' Where's your missionary ? ' 

I have a neat talent in matters pertaining to 
nourishment. This has met with professional recog- 
nition. I have often furnished recipes for cook- 
books. Here are some designs for pies and things, 
which I recently prepared for a friend's projected 
cook-book, but as I forgot to furnish diagrams and 
perspectives, they had to be left out, of course : — 

Recipe for an Ask-Gake. 

Take a lot of water and add to it a lot of coarse 
Indian meal and about a quarter of a lot of salt. 
Mix well together, knead into the form of a ' pone,' 
and let the pone stand awhile — ^not on its edge, but 
the other way. Rake away a place among the 
embers, lay it there, and cover it an inch deep with 
hot ashes. When it is done, remove it ; blow off all 
the ashes but one layer ; butter that one and eat. 

N,B. No household should ever be without this 
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talisman. It has been noticed tliat tramps never 
return for another ash-cake. 

Recipe far Hew England Pie. 
To make this excellent breakfast dish, proceed as 
follows : — Take a sufficiency of water and a auffi- 
ciencj of flour, and construct a bullet-proof dough. 
Work this into the form of a disk, with the edges 
turned up some three-fourths of an inch. Toughen 
and kiln-drj it a couple of days in a mild but un- 
varying temperature. Construct a cover for this 
redoubt in the same way and of the same material.. 
Fill with atewed dried apples; aggravate with 
cloves, lemon peel, and slabs of citron ; add two 
portions of New Orleans sugar, then solder on the 
lid and set in a safe4 place till it petrifies. Serve 
cold at breakfast and invite your enemy. 

Redpe fen- German Coffee. 
Take a barrel of water and bring it t« a boil ; 
rub a chicory berry against a coffee berry, then 
convey the former into the water. Continue the 
boiling and evaporation until the intensity of the 
flavour and aroma of the coffee and chicory has 
been diminished to a proper degree ; then set aside 
to cool. Now unham6s8 the remains of a once cow 
from the plough , insert them in a hydraulic press, and 
when you shall have acquired a teaspoonful of that 
pale blue juice which a O-erman superstition regards 
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as milk, modify the malignity of its strength in a 
bucket of tepid water and ring up the breakfest. 
Mix the beverage in a cold cup, partake with 
moderation, and keep a wet rag around your head 
to guard agfdnat over-escitement. 

To Ga/rue Fowls in the German Fashion. 
Use a clubj.aad avoid the joints. 
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I WONDER why some things are ? For instance, Art 
in allowed as much indecent license to-day as in 
earlier times ; but the privileges of Literature in this 
respect have been sharply curtailed within the past 
eighty or ninety years. Fielding and Smollett could 
portray the beastliness of their day in the ^astliest 
language ; we have plenty of foul aubjecta to deal 
with in our day, but we are not allowed to approach 
them very near, even with nice and guarded formB 
of speech. But not eo with Art. The brush may 
still deal freely with any subject, however revolting 
or indelicate. It makes a body ooze sarcasm at every 
pore, to go about Gome and Florence and see what 
this last generation has been doing with the statues. 
These works, which had stood iu innocent nakedness 
for ^es, are all fig-leaved now. Yes, every one of 
them. Nobody noticed their nakedness before, per- 
haps ; nobody can help noticing it now, the fig-leaf 
makes it so conspicuous. But the comical thing 
about it all, is, that the fig-leaf is confined to cold 
and pallid marble, which would be still cold and 
imauggestive without this sham and ostentatious 
symbol of modesty, whereas warm-blooded paintings 
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which do really need it have in no case been furnished 
with it. 

At the door of the Ufizzi, in Florence, one is 
confironted by statues of a man and a woman, nose- 
less, battered, black with accumulated grime — they 
hardly suggest human beings — yet these ridiculous 
creatures have been thoughtfully and conscientiously 
fig-leaved by this fastidious generation. You enter, 
and proceed to that most-visited little gallery that 
exists in the world — the Tribune — and there, against 
the wall, without obstructing rag or leaf, you may look 
your fill upon the foulest, the vilest, theobscenest pic- 
ture the world possesses — Titian's Venus. It isn't that 
she is naked and stretched out on a bed ; no, it is the 
attitude of one of her arms and band. If I ventured 
to describe that attitude, there would be a fine howl ; 
but there the Venus lies, for anybody to gloat over that 
wants to ; and there she has a right to He, for she is 
a work of art, and Art has its privileges. I saw 
young girls stealing furtive glances at her ; I saw 
young men gaze long and absoibedly at her ; I saw 
aged, infirm men hang upon her charms with a pa- 
thetic interest. How I should like to describe her — 
just to see what a holy indignation I could stir up in 
the world — just to hear the unreflecting average man 
deliver himself about my grossness and coarseness, 
and all that. The world says that no worded de- 
scription of a moving spectacle is a hundredth part 
as moving as the same spectacle seen with one's own 
eyes ; yet the world is willing to let its son and its 
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daughter and itself look at Titian's beast, but won't 
stand a description of it in words. Which shows that 
the world is not aa consistent as it might be. 

There are pictures of nude women which suggest 
no impiure thought ; I am well aware of that. I am 
not railing at such. What I am trying to emphasise 
is the fact that Titian's Venus is very far from being 
one of that sort. Without any question it was 
painted for a bagnio, and it was probably refused 
because it was a triSe too strong. In truth it is too 
strong for any place but a public Art Crallery. 
Titian has two Venuses in the Tribune ; persons who 
have seen them will easily remember which one I 
am referring to. 

In every gallery in Europe there are hideous pic- ■ 
tures of blood, carnage, oozing brains, putrefaction 
— pictures portraying intolerable suffering — pictures 
alive with every conceivable horror, wrought out 
in dreadful detail — and similar pictures are being 
put on the canvas every day and publicly exhibited 
— without a growl from anybody, for they are inno- 
cent, they are inoffensive, being works of art. But 
suppose a literary artist ventured to go into a pains- 
taking and elaborate description of one of these 
grisly things, the critics would skin him alive. Well, 
let it go, it cannot be helped ; Art retains her privi- 
leges, Literature has lost hers. Somebody else may 
cipher out the whys and the wherefores and the con- 
sistencies of it — I haven't got time. 

Titian's Venus defiles and disgraces the Tribune, 
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there is no softening that fact, hut his ' Moses ' 
gloriHes it. The simple truthfulness of this noble 
work wins the heart and the applause of every visitor, 
be he learned or ignorant. After wearying oneself 
with the acres of stuffy, sappy, expressionless babies 
that populate the canvases of the Old Masters in 
Italy, it is refreshing to stand . before this peerless 
child and feel that thrill which tells you you are at 
last in the presence of the real thing. This is a 
human child, this is genuine. You have seen hitn a 
thousand times — you have seen bim just as he is here 
— and you confess, without reserve, that Titian wa» a 
Master. The dotl-faces of other painted babes may 
mean one thing, they may mean another, but with 
the ' Moses ' the case is different. The most &mouB 
of all the art critics has said, ' There is no room for 
doubt here — plainly this child is in trouble.' 

I consider that the ' Moses ' has no equal among 
the works of the Old Masters, except it be the divine 
Hair Trunk of Bassano. I feel sure that if all the 
other Old Masters were lost and only these two pre- 
served, the world would he the gainer by it. 

My sole purpose in going t-o Florence was to see 
this immortal ' Moses,' and by good fortune I was 
just in time, for they were already preparing to 
remove it to a more private and better-protected 
place, because a fashion of robbing the great galleries 
was prevailing in Europe at the time. 

1 got a capable artist to copy the picture ; Pan- 
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nemaker, the engraver of Core's books, engraved it 
for me. 

We took a turn to Rome and some other Italian 
cities ; then to Munich, and thence to Paria, partly 
for exercise, but mainly because these things were in 
our projected programme, and it was only right that 
we should be faithful to it. 

From Paris I branched out and walked through 
Holland and Belgium, procuring an occasional lift 
by rail or canal when tired, and I had a tolerably 
good time of it ' by and large.' I worked Spain and 
other regions through agents to save time and shoe 
leather. 

We crossed to England, and then made the home-" 
ward passage in the Cuuarder ' Gallia,' a very fine 
ship. I was glad to get home — immeasurably glad; 
so glad, in (act, that it did not seem possible that 
anything could ever get me out of the country again. 
I had not enjoyed a pleasure abroad which seemed 
to me to compare with the pleasure I felt in seeing 
New York harbour again. Europe has many ad- 
vantages which we have not, but they do not com- 
pensate for a good many still more valuable ones 
which exist nowhere but in our own countiy. Then 
we are such a homeless lot when we are over there I 
So are Europeans themselves, for that matter. They 
live in dark and chilly vast tombs, costly enough, 
may be, but without conveniences. To be condemned 
to live as the average European family lives would 
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make life a pretty heavy burden to the average 
American ^unily. 

On the whole, I think that short visits to Europe 
are better for us than long ones. The former preserve 
us from becoming Europeanised ; they keep our pride 
of country intact, and at the same time they inten- 
sify our affection for our country and our people ; 
wheieas long visits have the effect of dulling those 
feelings, at least in the majority of cases. I think 
that one who mixes much with Americans long resi- 
dent abroad must arrive at this conclusion. 
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THE PORTIEB. 

Omar Kbayam, the poet-prophet of Persia, writing 
more than eight hundred years ago, has said ; 

In the four parts ot the earth are manj that are able to write 
leaineil books, many that are able to lead armies, and manj alao 
that are able to govern kingdoms and empires ; but few there be 
that can keep hotel. 

A word about the Eoropean hotel portier. He ia a 
most admirable invention, a most valuable convenience. 
He always wears a coaspicnons aaifonn ; he can always 
be foand when he is wanted, for he sticks closely to hiB 
post at the front door ; he is as polite as a dake ; he 
speaks from four to ten languages ; he is your sorest 
help and refoge in time of trouble or perplexity. He is 
not the clerk, be is not the landlord ; be ranks above 
the clerk, and represents the landlord, who ia seldom 
seen. Instead of going to the clerk for information, as 
we do at home, yon go to the portier. It is the pride of 
our average hotel clerk to knui^ nothing whatever ; it 
is the pride of the portier to know eveiything. You ask 
the portier at what hours the trains leave — he tells you 
instantly j or you ask him who ia the beat physician in 
town ; or what is the hack tariff j or how many children 
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the mayor bas ; or what days the galleries are opeo, and 
whether a pemiit is required, and where yon are to get 
it, and what yoa must pay for it ; or when the theatres 
open and close, what the plays are to be, and the price 
of seats ; or what is the newest thing in hats ; or how 
the bills of mortality average ; or ' who strnck Billy 
Patterson.'' It does not matter what yon ask bim : in 
nine cases oat of ten be knows, and in the tenth casebe 
will find ont for yon before yon can tnrn aronnd three 
times. There is nothing he will not put hia hand to. 
SnppoBe yon tell him yon wish to go from Hamburg to 
Peking by the way of Jericho, and are ignorant of 
routes and prices — the next morning he will hand yon 
a piece of paper with the whole thing worked ont on it 
to the last detaiL Before yon haTe been long on 
Enropean soil, yon find yourself still saying you are 
relying ou ProTidence, but when you come to look 
closer you will see that in reality yon are relying on the 
portier. He discovers what ia puzzling you, or what is 
troubbng yon, or what your need is, before you can get 
the half of it ont, and he promptly says, ' Leave that to 
me.' Consequently you easily drift into the habit of 
leaving everything to bim. There is a certain em- 
barrasBment about applying to the average American 
hotel clerk, a certain hesitancy, a sense of insecurity 
against rebuff ; but you feel no embarrassment in your 
intercourse with the portier; he receives your pro- 
positione with an enthusinsm which cheers, and plunges 
into their aeoomplishment with an alacrity which almost 
inebriates. The more reqairements yon can pile upon 
him, the better he likes it. Of course the result is that 
you cease &om doing anything for yourself. He calls a 
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hack wben yon want one ; pnts yon into it ; tells the 
driver whither to take yon ; receivea yon like a long.loBt 
child when yoa return ; sends yon ahont yonr business, 
does all the qnarrelling with the hackman himself, and , 
pays him his money out of his own pocket. He aeuds 
for yonr theatre tickets, and pays for them ; he sends 
for any possible article yoa can require, be it a doctor, 
an elephant, or a postage-Btamp ; and whea yon leave, at 
last, you will find a subordinate seated with the cab- 
driver who will put you in your railway compartment, 
bny yonr tickets, have your bag^i^ weighed, bring you 
the printed tags, and tell you everything is in your bill 
and paid for. At home you get such elaborate, ex- 
cellent, and willing service as this only in the best hotels 
of our large cities ; but in Europe you get it in the mere 
back country towns just as well. 

What is the secret of the portier's devotion P It is 
very simple r he gets /eeg, and no salary. His fee is 
pretty closely regulated, too. If you stay a week in the 
house, you give him five marks — a dollar and a quarter, 
or about eighteen cents a day. If yon stay a month, you 
reduce this average somewhat. If yon stay two or three 
months or longer, you cut it down half, or even more 
thou half. . If yon stay only one day, yon give the 
portier a mark. 

The head waiter's fee is a shade less than the portier's ; 
the Boots, who not only blacks your boots and brushes 
your clothes, but is usually the porter and handles your 
baggage, gets a somewhat smaller fee than the head 
waiter ; the chambermaid's fee ranks below that of the 
Boots. Ton fee only these four, and no one else. A 
German gentleman told me that when he remained a 
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week in ao hotel, he gare the portier fire marks, the head 
waiter four, the Boots three, and the chambermaid two % 
and if he stayed ihree months he divided ninety marks 
among them, in about the above proportions. Xinety 
marks make ^22.S0. 

None of these fees are ever paid until you leave the 
hotel, though it be a year — except one of these four 
servante sbonld go away in the meantime ; in that case 
he will be snre to come and bid you good-bye and give 
yon the opportunity to pay him what is fairly coming to 
him. It is considered very bad policy to fee a servant 
while yon are still to remain longer in the hotel, because 
if you gave him too little he might neglect you after- 
ward, and if you gave him too mnch he might neglect 
Homebody else to attend tj3 you. It is considered best to 
keep his expectations * oli a string ' nntil your stay is 
concluded. 

I do not know whether hot«l servants in New York 
get any wages or not, but I do know that in some of the 
hotels there the feeing system in vogue is a heavy 
burden. The waiter expects a qnarter at breakfast — and 
get-e it. Yon have a different waiter at luncheon, and 
BO he gets a quarter. Yonr waiter at dinner is another 
stranger — consequently he gets a quarter. The boy who 
carries your satchel to your room and lights yonr gas, 
fumbles around and hangs around significantly, and you 
fee him to get rid of him. Now yon may ring for ice- 
water ; and ten minutes later for a lemonade ; aud ten 
minutes afterwards, for a cigar ; and by-and-by for a 
newspaper — and what is the result ? Why, a new boy 
has appeared every time and fooled and fumbled around 
until yon have paid him something. Suppose you boldly 
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pat your foot down, and say it is the boters business to 
pay its servanliB P — and suppose yon stand joar groand 
and stop feeing P Ton ivill hare to ring your bell ten 
or fifteen times before yon get a servant there; and 
wbeu h.e goes off to fill yonr order yon will grow old and 
infirm before yon see him ^ain. Ton may atrnggle 
nobly for twenty.four hours, may be, if yoa are an 
adamantine sort of person, bat in the meantime you will 
have been so wretchedly served, and bo insolently, that 
you will hanl down your colours, and go to impoveriab' 
ing yourself with feea. 

It seems to me that it wonld be a happy idea to im- 
port the European feeing system into America. I 
believe it would result in getting even the bells of the 
Philadelphia hotels answered, and cheerful service ren- 
dered. 

The greatest American hotels keep a number of clerks 
and a cashier, and pay them salaries which mount up to a 
considerable total in the course of a year. The great 
continental hotels keep a cashier on a trifling salary, 
and a portier who pays (he hotel a ealanj. By the latter 
system both the hotel and tbe pnblic save money and 
are better served than by onr system. One of our consuls 
told me that the portier of a great Berlin hotel paid 
iJ5,000 a year for his position, and yet cleared ^6,000 
for himself. The position of portier in the chief hotels 
of Saratoga, Jjong Branch, New York, and similar 
centres of resort, would be one which the holder could 
afford to pay even more than JS5,000 for, perhaps. 

When we borrowed the feeing fashion from Europe 
a dozen years ago, the salary system ought to have been 
discontinued, of course. We might make this correction 
TOL, U. R 
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now, I should tbink. And we might add the portier 
too. Since I firat began to study the portier, I have 
had opportunities to obBerve him in the chief cities of 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy ; and the more I have 
Been of him the more I have wished that he might be 
adopted in America, and become there, as he is in 
Eorope, the stranger's gaardiau angel. 

Tes, what was tme eight hundred years e^ is jnst 
as true to-day : ' Few there be that can keep hoteL' 
Perhaps it is because the landlords and their sabor- 
dinatea have in too many cases taken up their trade 
without first learning it. In Europe the trade of hotel- 
keeper is tanght. The apprentice begins at the bottom 
of the ladder, and masters the several grades one after 
the other. Jnst aa in our conntry printing-offices the 
apprentice first learns how to sweep oat and bring 
water ; then learns to ' roll ; * then to sort ' pi ; ' then to 
set type ; and finally rounds and completes his edn- 
cation with job-work and press-work: bo the landlord- 
apprentice serves as call-boy ; then as under-waiter ; 
then as a parlour-waiter ; then as head-waiter, in which 
position he often has to make out all the bills ; then as 
clerk or cashier ; then as portier. His trade ia learned 
now, and by and by he will assume the style and dignity 
of landlord, and be found oondacting an hotel of his own. 
Now in Enrope, the same as in America, when a man 
has kept an hotel so thoroughly well during a number of 
years as to give it a great reputation, he has his reward. 
He can live prosperonsly on that reputation. He can 
let his hotel run down to the last degree of ahabbiness 
and yet have it fall of people all the time. For iustanoe, 
there is the H6tel de Ville, in Milan. It swarms with 
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mice and fleas, and if the rest of the world were destroyed 
it could forniBh dirt enoagh to start another one with. 
The food would create an insurrection in a poor-honse ; 
and yet if yoa go ontside to get yonr meals that hotel 
makes np its loss 1^ overcharging yon on all aorta of 
tri&es — and withoat making any denials or ezcDsea 
abont it either. Bat the Hdtel de YiUe's old excDllent 
repntation atill keeps its dreary rooma isrowded with 
travellera who wonld be elsewhere if they had only had 
some wise friend to warn them. 
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HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 

HsiDELBEKa Castle must have been rery beautifal before 
the Frencli battered and braised and scorched it two 
hundred years ago. The stone is brown, with a pinkish 
tint, and does not seem to stain eaaily. The dainty and 
elaborate ornamentation upon its two chief fronts is as 
delicately carved as if it had been intended for the inte- 
rior of a drawing-room rather than for the onteide of a 
hoaae. Many fruit and flower- clusters, hnmati heads 
and grim projecting lion's heads are still as perfect in 
every detail aa if they were new. Bat the statues which 
are ranked between the windows have suffered. These 
are life-size statues of old-time emperors, electors, and 
similar grandees, clad in mail and beEiriug ponderous 
swords. Same have lost an arm, some a bead, and one 
poor fellow is chopped off at the middle. There is a 
saying that if a stranger will pass over the drawbridge 
and walk across the conrt to the Castle front without 
saying anything, he can make a wish and it will be ful- 
filled. Bat Ihey say that the truth of this thing has 
never had a chance to be proved, for the reason that 
before any stranger can walk from the drawbridge to the 
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appointed place, the beauty of the palace front will ex- 
tort an exclamatiou of delight from him, 

A ruin must be rightly situated, to be effective, 'Thie 
one could sot have been better placed. It atends upon 
a commanding elevation, it i^ bnried in green woods, 
there is no level gronnd about it, but on the contrary 
there are wooded terraeeB npon terraces, and one looks 
down through sbining leaves into profound chasms and 
abyBses where twilight reigns and the sun cannot intrade. 
Xature knows how to gamisb a ruin to get the best 
effect. Que of these old towel's is split down the middle, 
and one half has tumbled aside. It tumbled in such a 
way as to establish itself in a picturesque attitude. Then 
all it lacked was a fitting drapery, and Nature has fur. 
nifihed that ; she has robed the mg^;«d mass in flowers 
and verdure, and made it a charm to the eye. The 
standing half exposes its arched and cavernous rooms 
to you, like open^ toothless months ; there, too, the vines 
and flowers have done their work of grace. The rear 
portion of the tower has not been neglected, either, bat 
is clothed with a clinging garment of polished ivy which 
hides the wounds and stains of time. Even the top is 
not left bare, but is crowned with a flourishing group of 
trees and shrubs. Misfortnne haB done for this old 
tower what it has done for the human character some- 
timea — improved it. 

h gentleman remarked, one day, that it might have 
been fine to live in the Castle in the day of its prime, 
bat that we had one advantage which its vanished in- 
habitants lacked — the advantage of having a charming 
ruin to visit and muse over. But that was a hasty idea. 
Those people had the advantage of tw. They bad the 
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fine Gaatle to live in, and they could cross the Rhine 
, valley and muse over the stately min of Trilels besidea. 
The Trifels people, in their day, five hundred years ago, 
coald go and mase over majestic ruins which Lave 
vanished, now, [to the last stone. There have always 
been mias, no doubt; and there have always been pen- 
sive people to sigh over them, and asses to scratch upon 
them their names and the important date of their visit. 
Within a hundred years after Adam left Eden, the guide 
probably gave the usual general flourish with his hand 
and said 1 ' Place where the animals were named, ladies 
and gentlemen ; place where the tree of the forbidden 
fruit stood ; exact spot where Adam and Eve first met ; 
and here, ladies and gentlemen, adorned and hallowed 
by the names and addresses of three generations of 
tourists, we have the crnmbling remains of Cain's altar 
— fine old ruiuj! ' Then, no doubt, he taxed them a 
shekel apiece and let them go. 

An illamination of Heidelberg Castle is one of the 
sights of Europe. The Castle's picturesque shape ; its 
commanding situation, midway up the steep and wooded 
mountain side ; its vast sise — these features combine to 
make an illumiaatioa a most effective spectacle. It is 
necessarily eui expensive show, and consequently rather 
inirequent. Therefore, whenever one of these exhi- 
bitions is to take place, the news goes about in the 
papers, and Heidelberg is sure to be full of people on that 
night. Z and my agent had one of these opportunities, 
and improved it. 

About half-past seven on the appointed evening we 
crossed the lower bridge, with some American students, 
in a pouring rain, and started up the road which bor- 
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dere the Neanbeim aide of the river. This roadway was 
densely packed with carriages and foot passengers ; the 
former of all ages, aud the latter of aU ages and both 
sexes. This black and solid mass was straggling pain- 
fnlly onward, through the slop, the darkness, and the 
deluge. We waded along for three-quarters of a mile, 
and finally took np a position in an unsheltered beer- 
garden directly opposite the Castle, We could not see 
the Castle — or anything else, for that matter — but we 
oonld dimly discern the oatlinea of the monntain over 
the way, through the pervading blackness, and knew 
whereabonts the Castle was located. We steed on one 
of the hundred benches in the garden, nnder onr um- 
brellas; the other ninety-nine were occupied by standing 
men and women, and they also had umbrellas. All the 
region ronnd aboet, and up and down the river-road, 
was a dense wilderness of hnmanity hidden under an 
anbroken pavement of carriage teps and nmbrellaa. 
Thus we steod during two drenching hours. Ko raia 
fell on my head, but the converging whalebone points of 
a dozen neighbouring nmbrellaa poured little cooling 
streams of water down my neck, and sometimes into my 
ears, and thns kept me from getting hot and impatient. 
I had the rheumatism, too, and had heard that this was 
good for it. Afterward, however, I was led to believe 
that the water treatment is not good for rheumatism. 
There were even little girls in that dreadfnl place. A 
man held one in his arms, just in front of me, for as much 
as an hour, with umbrella-drippings soaking into her 
olothing all the time. 

In the circumstances, two hours was a good while for 
ns to have to wait, but when the Ulumination did at last 
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come, we felfc repaid. It came unespeetedly, o£ conrse 
— things always do that have been long looked and 
longed for. With a perfectly breathtalnDg snddennesa 
BeveralvastaheaTesofyari-colonred rockets were vomited 
skyward oat of the black throats of the Castle towers, 
accompanied by a thnndering crash of sound, and in- 
stantly every detail of the prodigious ruin stood revealed 
against the mountain side and glowing with an almost 
intolerable splendour of fire and colour. For some little 
time the whole building was a blinding crimson mass, 
the towers continued to spout thick columns of rockets 
aloft, and overhead the sky was radiant with arrowy 
bolts which clove their way to the zenith, paused, curved 
gracefully downward, then buret into brilliant fountain 
.sprays of richly coloured sparks. The red fires died 
slowly down within the Csstlc, and presently the shell 
^ew nearly black outside ; the angry glare that shone 
out through the broken arches and innumerable sashless 
windows now reproduced the aspect which the Castle 
jnust have borne in the old time when the French spoilers 
«aw the monster bonfire which they had made there 
fading and smouldering toward extinction. 

While we still gazed and enjoyed, the ruin was 
suddenly enveloped in rolling and tnmbling volumes of 
vaporoDB green fire ; then in dazzling pnrple ones ; then 
a mixture of many colours followed, and drowned the 
great fabric in its blended splendours. Meantime the 
nearest bridge had been illuminated, and from several 
rafts anchored in the river meteor showers of rockets, 
Koman candles, bombs, serpents, and Catharine wheels 
were being discharged in wasteful profusion into the sky 
— a marvellona sight indeed to a person as little used to 
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such spectacles aa I was. For a while the whole region 
about Q3 seemed as bright aa day, and yet the raia was 
falling in torrents all the time. The evening's enter- 
tainment presently closed, and we joined the innamer- 
able caravan of half-drowned spectators, and waded 
home again. 

The Castle gronads are very ample and very beanti- 
fnl ; and as they joined the hotel grounds, with no 
fences to climb, bnt only some nobly shaded stone stair- 
ways to descend, we spent a part of nearly every day in 
idling through their smooth walks and leafy groves. 
There was an attractive spot among the trees where were 
a great many wooden tables and benches ; and there one 
conld sit in the shade and pretend to sip at his foamy 
beaker of beer while he inspected the crowd. I say 
pretend, because I only pretended to sip, without really 
sipping. That is the polite way; but when you are 
ready to go, you empty the beaker at a draught. There 
was a brass baud and it famished excellent mnsic every 
atlernoon. Sometimes so many people came that every 
seat was occupied, every table filled. And never a rough 
in the assemblage — all nicely dressed fathers and 
mothers, young gentlemen and ladies and children ; and 
plenty of university students and glittering officers; 
with here and there a grey professor, or a peaceful old 
lady with her knitting ; and always a sprinkling of 
gawky foreigners. Everybody had his glass of beer 
before him, or his cup of coffee, or his bottle of wine, or 
his hot cutlet and potatoes ; young ladies chatted, or 
fanned themselves, or wronght at their crocheting or 
embroidering ; the students fed sugar to their dogs, or 
discussed duels, or illustrated new fencing-tricks with 
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.tbeir little canes ; and everywhere was comfort and 
enjoyment, wid everywhere peace and goodwill to men. 
The trees were jnbilant with birds, and the paths with 
rollicking children. One conld have a seat in that place 
and plenty of mnsic, any afternoon, for abont eight 
cents, or a family ticket for the Eeason for two dollars. 

For a change, when yon wanted one, yon conld etroll 
to the Oastlo, and barrow among its dungeons, or climb 
about its mined towers, or visit its interior shows — the 
great Heidelberg Tun, for instance. Everybody has 
heard of the great Heidelberg Tnn, and most people 
have seen it, no doubt. It is a wine-cask as big as a 
cottage, and some traditions say it holds eighteen 
hundred thousand bottles, and other traditions say it 
holds eighteen hnndred million barrels. I think it likely 
that one of these statements is a mistake, and the other 
one a lie. However, the mere matter of capacity is a . 
thing of no sort of consequence, since the cask is empty, 
and indeed has always been empty, history says. An 
empty cask the size of a cathedral conld escite bnt little 
emotion in me. I do not see any wisdom in bnilding a 
monster cask to hoard np emptiness in, when yon can 
get a better quality, outside, any day, free of expense. 
What could this cask have been built for? The more 
one studies over that, the more uncertain and unhappy 
he becomes. Some historians say that thirty conples, 
some say thirty thousand couples, can dance on the head 
of this cask at the same time. Even this does not seem 
to me to account for the building of it. It does not even 
throw light on it. A profound and scholarly English- 
man — -a specialist — who bad made the great Heidelberg 
Tnn his sole study for fifteen years, told me he had at 
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loBt Batisfied himself that the anoients bnilt it to make 
German cream in. He said that the average German 
cow yielded from one to iyio and a half teaepoonfnls of 
milk, when she waa not worked in £he plough or the hay 
wa^on more than eighteen or nineteen honrs a day. 
This milk was very sweet and good, and of a beantifel 
transparent blnish tint ; bnt in order to get cream from 
it in the most economical way, a pecnliar process was 
necessary. Now he beliered that the habit of the 
ancienta was to collect several milkings in a teacnp, 
ponr it into the Great Tnn, fill np with water, and then 
skim off the cream &om time to time as the needs of the 
German Empire demanded. 

This began to look reasonable. It certainly began 
to account for the Gterman cream which I had en- 
countered and marvelled over in so many hotels and 
restaarants. Bat a thought strack me — 

' Why did not each ancient dairyman take his own 
teacnp of milk and his own cask of water, and mis them, 
witbont making a government matter of it ? ' 

' Where coold he get a cask large enongh to contain 
the right proportion of water ? ' 

' Very trae. It waa plain that the Englishman had 
studied the matter from all sides. Still I tbonght I 
might catch him on one point ; so I asked him why the 
modem empire did not make the nation's cream in 
the Heidelbei^ Tnn, instead of leaving it to rot away 
nnased. But he answered as one prepared — 

' A patient and diligent examination of the modem 
German cream has satisfied me that they do not nse 
the Great Ton now, because they have got a Mgger one 
hidden away somewhere. Either that is the case, or 
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they empty the spring miLkinga into the monntain tor- 
rents, and then skim the Rhiae all SOmmBr,' 

There is a mnsenm of antiquities in the Castle, aud 
among its most treasured relics are ancient manoscripts 
connected with German history. There are bandreds 
of these, and their dates stretch back throngh many 
centimes. One of them is a decree signed and sealed 
by the hand of a snccessor of Charleraagae in the year 
896. A signature made by a hand which vaniehed out 
of this life near a thonsa-nd years ago is a more impres- 
aive thing than even a ruined castle. Luther's wedding- 
ring was shown me ; also a fork belonging to a time 
anterior to onr era, and an early bootjack. And there 
was a plaster cast of the head of a man who was assas- 
sinated about sixty years ago. The stab-wounds in the 
face were duplicated with unpleasant fidelity. One or 
two real hairs still remained sticking in the eyebrows 
of the cast. That trifle seemed to almost change the 
counterfeit into a corpse. 

There are many aged portraits — some valttftble, some 
worthless ; some of great interest, some of none at all. 
I bought a couple — one a goi^eous duke of the olden 
time, and the other a comely blue-eyed daa;sel, a prin- 
cess, may be. I bought them to start a portrait gallery 
of my ancestors with. I paid a dollar and a half for. 
the duke and two and a half for the princess. One can 
lay in ancestors at even cheaper rates than these, in 
Europe, if he will mouse among old picture shops, and 
look out for chances. 
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THE COLLEGE PRISON. 

It seems that the stndent may break a good maay of 
the public laws without having to answer to the public 
authorities. His case mast come before the University 
for trial aod punishment. If a policeman catches him 
in an nnlawfnl act and proceeds to arrest him, the 
offender proclaims that he is a student, and perhaps 
shows bis matriculation card, whereupon the oflicerasks 
for his address, then goes his way, and reports the 
matter at head-quarters. If the ofience is one over 
which the city has no jurisdiction, the authorities re- 
port the case officially to the Univereity, and give them- 
selves no further concern ahont it. The University 
conrt send for the student, listen to the evidence, and 
pronounce judgment. The punishment usaally inflicted 
is imprisonment in the University prison. As I under- 
stand it, a student's case is often tried without bis being 
present at all. Then something like this happens ; 
A constable in the service of the University visits the 
lodgings of the siud student, knocks, is invited to oome 
in, does so, and says politely — 

' If you please, I am here to conduct yon to prison.' 
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'Ai,' flays the student, 'I was not expecting it. 
What have I been doing P * 

' Tnxi weeks ago the pablio pea^e had the bonoor to 
be distntbed by yon.' 

' It Ib tme ; I had forgotten it. Teiy well ; I have 
been complained of, tried, and found gnilty — ia that it ? ' 

' Exactly. Yon are sentenced to two days' solitary 
confinement in the college prison, and I am sent to 
fetch you.' 

Student. ' Oh, I can't go to-day ! ' 

Offieer. ' If yon pleaee — why ? ' 

Student. ' Because IVe got an engagement.' 

Officer. ' To-morrow, then, perhaps ? ' 

Stvieni. ' No, I am going to the opera, to-morrow.' 

Officer. ' Gould you come Friday ? ' 

Slitdent. (Reflectively.) 'Let rae see — Friday — 
Friday. I don't seem to have anything on hand 
Friday.' 

Officer. ' Then, if you please, I will expect you on 
Friday.' 

Student. 'All right, I'll come around Friday.' 

Officer. ' Thank you. Good day, air.' 

Student. ' Good day.' 

So on Friday the student goes to the prison of his 
own accord, and is admitted. 

It is questionable if the worid's criminal history can 
show a custom more odd than this. Nobody knows, 
now, how it originated. There hare always been many 
noblemen among the students, and it is presumed that 
all students are gentlemen ; in the old times it was 
nsual to mar the convenience of snoh folk aa little as 
possible ; perhaps this indulgent ouBtov owes its origin 
to this. 
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Oue day I was listening to Bome converfiatioii upon 
this subject when an American student said thai for 
some time he had been onder sentence for a slight breach 
of the peace and Lad promised the constable that he 
wonld presently find an- unoccupied day and betake 
himself to prison. I asked the youog gentleman to do 
me the kindness to go to jail as soon as he convemontly 
could, so that T might try to get in there and visit him, 
and see what college-captivity was like. He said he 
woald appoint the very first day he conld spare. 

His confinement was to endure twenty-four hours. 
He shortly chose his day, and sent me word. I started 
immediately. When I reached the University Place, I 
saw two gentlemen talking together, and as they had 
portfolios under their arms, X judged they were tutors 
or elderly students ; so I asked them in English to show 
me the college jail. I had learned to take it for granted 
that anybody in Germany who knows anything knows 
English, so I had stopped afflicting people with my 
German. These gentlemen seemed a trifle amused — 
and a trifle confused, too — but one of them said he 
would wa!k around the corner with lae and show me the 
place. He asked me why I wanted to get in there, and 
I said to see a friend — and for curiosity. He doubted 
if I would be admitted, but volunteered to put in a 
word or two for me with the custodian. 

He rang the bell, a door opened, and we stepped into 
a paved way and then into a small living-room, where 
we were received by a hearty and goodnatnred German 
woman of fifty. She threw np her hands with a anr- 
prised ' Ach Gott, Herr Professor ! ' and exhibited a 
mighty deference for my new acquaintance. By the 
sparkle in her eye I judged she was a goad deal amased, 
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too. The 'HeiT Professor' talked to her in German, 
and I understood enough of it to know that he was 
bringing very plaosible reasons to bear for admitting 
me. They were successfnl. So the Heir Professor 
received my earnest thanks and departed. The old 
dame got her keys, took me np two or three flights of 
stairs, nnlocked a door, and we stood in the presence of 
the criminal. Then she went into a jolly and eager 
description of all that had occurred downstairs, and 
what the Herr Professor had said, and so forth and- bo 
on. Plainly she regarded it as qaite a superior joke 
that I had waylaid a Professor and employed him in bo 
odd a service. But I wouldn't have done ifc if I had 
known he was a Professor ; therefore my conscience was 
not disturbed. 

Now the dame left ns to ourBelves. The cell was 
not a roomy one ; still it wag a little larger than an 
ordinary prison cell. It had a window of good size, 
iron-grated ; a small stove ; two wooden chairs ; two 
oaken tables, very old and most elaborately carved with 
names, mottoes, faces, armorial bearings, etc. — the work 
of several generations of imprisoned students ; and a 
narrow wooden bedstead with a villanons old straw 
mattress, but no sheets, pillows, blankets or coverlets — 
for these the student must fnmish at his own cost if he 
wants them. There was no carpet, of conrse. 

The ceiling was completely covered with names, 
dates, and monogramB, done with candle-smoke. The 
walls were thickly covered with pictures and portraits 
(in profile), some done with ink, some vrith soot, some 
with a pencil, and some with red, blue, and green 
chalks ; and wherever an inch or two of space had 
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remained between the pictures, tlie captives had nrittea 
plaintive verses, or Dames nnd dates. I do not think I 
was ever in a more elaborately frescoed apartment. 

Against the wall bung a placard containing the 
prison laws. I made a note of one or two of these. 
For instance: The prisoner must pay, for the 'privilege' 
of entering, a snm equivalent to 20 cents of onr money; 
for the privilege of leaving, when bis term has expired, 
20 cents ; for every day spent in the prison, 12 cents ; for 
fire and light, 12 cents a day. The jailor fnmishes 
coffee, mornings, for a small snm ; dinners and snppers 
may be ordered from outside if the prisoner chooses — 
and he is allowed to pay for them, too. 

Here and there, on the walls, appeared the names of 
American students, and in one place the American arms 
and motto were displayed in colonred chalks. 

With the help of my friend I translated many of tbe 
inscriptions. Some of tbem were cheerful, others the 
reverse. I will give the reader a few specimens : 

' In my tenth semestre (my best one), I am cost here 
tbrongh the complfunts of others. Let those who follow 
me take warning.' 

'Ill Tage ohne Gmnd angeblicb aas ffengierde. 
Which is to say, he had a cnriosity to know what prison- 
life was like ; BO he made a breach in some law and got 
three days for it. It is more than likely that he never 
had tbe same cnriosity again. 

(ZVasn^Iafion.) ' E. Glinicke, fonr days for being too 
eager a spectator of a row.' 

' r. Graf Bismarck— 27-29, II, '?4.' Which means 
that Coont Bismarck, son of the great statesman, was 
a prisoner two days in 1S74. 

VOL. II. 8 
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(Trantlation.') ' R. Diergandt — for Love — four 
days.' Many people in this world have cangbt it heavier 
than that for the same indiscretion. 
This one is terse. I translate : 
' Fonr -weeks for muinterpreted gailantry.' 
I wish the Bnfferer had explained a little more fnlly. 
A four weeks' term is a rather seriona matter. 

There were many uncomplimentury references, on the 
walls, to a certain unpopular college dignitary. One 
sufferer had got three days for not salnting him. 
Another had 'here two days slept and three nights lain 
awake,' on acconnt of this same 'Dr. K.' In one place 
was a picture of Dr, K. hanging on & gallowa. 

Here and there, lonesome prisoners had eased the 
heavy time by altering the records left by predecessors. 
Leaving the name standing, and the date and length of 
the captivity, they had erased the description of the 
misdemeanour, and written in its place, in staring 
capitals, ' fob theft ! ' or ' fok uukdgk ! ' or some other 
gaudy crime. In one place, all by itself, stood this 
blood-curdling word : 

' lUCHE ! * ' 

There was no name signed, and no date. It was an 
inscription well calculated to piqne curiosity. One 
wonld greatly like to know the nature of the wrong 
that had been done, and what sort of vengeance was 
wanted, and whether the prisoner ever achieved it or 
not. Bnt there was no way of finding out these things. 

Occasionally a name was followed simply by the 
remark, ' II days, for distarbing the peace,' and without 
comment upon the justice or injnstice of tlie sentence. 
' ' Revenge.' 
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In one place was a hilariona pictare of a stndent] of 
the green-oap corps with a bottle of champagno in eacb. 
hand ; and below was the legend : ' These make an evil 
fate endurable.' 

There were two prison cells, and neither had space 
left on walls or ceiling for another name or portrait 
or picture. The inside snrfacea of the two doora were 
completely covered with, cartes de visito of former pri. 
soners, ingeniously let into the wood and protected from 
dirt and injury by glass. 

I very much wanted one of the sorry old tables 
which the prisoners had spent so many years in orna- 
menting with their pocket knives, hot red tape was in 
the way. The custodian could not sell one without an 
order fram a superior ; and that superior would hare to 
get it from Ids superior ; and this one would have to get 
it from a higher one— and bo on np and up until the 
faculty should ait on the malter and deliver final judg- 
ment. The system was right, and nobody conld find 
fanit with it ; bnt it did not seem justifiable to bother 
so many people, so I proceeded no farther. It might 
have cost me more than I conld afford, anyway ; for one 
of those prison tables, which was at that time in a 
private museum in Heidelberg, was afterwards sold at 
auction for two hundred and fifty dollars. It was not 
worth more than a doDar, or possibly a doUar and a half, 
before the captive students began their work on it. 
Persons who saw it at the auction said it was so curiously 
and wonderfully carved that it was worth the money 
that was paid for it. 

Among the many who have tasted the college prison's 
dreary hospitality was a lively young fellow from one of 
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the Sonthem States of America, wliose first year's ei- 
perience of German university life was rather pecnlior. 
The day he BPrived in Heidelberg he enrolled his name 
oa the college books, and waa bo elated with the fact 
that his dearest hope had found fmition and he was 
actually a atndent of the old and renowned noiversity, 
that he set to work that very night to celebrate the event 
by a grand lark in company with some other stadenta. 
In the course o£ his lark he managed to make a wide 
breach in one of the oniversity's moat stringent laws. 
Seqnel : before noon, next day, he was in the college 
prison — booked for three months. The twelve long 
weeks dragged slowly by, and the day of deliverance 
came at last. A great crowd of sympathising feltow- 
stndenta received him with a roasing demonstration as 
he came forth, and of coarse there was another grand 
lark — in the course of which he managed to make a 
wide breach in one of th6 citg'e most stringent laws. 
Sequel : before noon, next day, he was safe in the city 
lock-up — booked for three months. This second tedions 
captivity drew to an end in the course of time, and 
again a great crowd of sympathising fellow-stodente 
gave him a ronslng reception as he came forth ; bnt his 
delight in his freedom was so boundless that he could 
not proceed soberly and calmly, but must go hopping 
and skipping and jumping down the sleety street from 
sheer excess of joy. \ Seqnel : he slipped and broke his 
leg, and actually lay in the hospital during the next 
three months ! 

When he at last became a free man again, be said he 
believed he woald bimt np a brisker seat of learning ; 
the Heidelberg lectures might be good, hot the oppor- 
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tnnities of attending tliem vrere too rare, tLe edocationaL 
process too alow ; he said he had come to Enrope with 
the idea that the acquirement of an education was only 
a matter of time, but if he had averaged the Heidelberg 
sjatem correctly, it was rather a matter of eternity. 
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THE AWFUL QEEMiS LANHnAGK.' 

A little le&niing' mokes the whole world kin. — Proverbs xxzii. 7. 

I WENT oflen to look at the collection of curiosities in 
Heidelberg Gastle^and one day I sarpriaed the keeper 
of it vrith my German. I spoke entirely in that Ian. 
gaage. He was greatly interested ; and after I Lad 
talked awhile he said my German was very rare, posi 
sibly a ' nniqne ; ' and wanted to add it to his mnsenm. 

If he had known what it had cost me to acqnire my 
art, he would also have known that it would break any 
collector to btiy it. Harris and I had been hard at work 
on oar German dnring several weeks at that time, and 
although we had made good progress, it had been accom- 
plished under great difficulty and annoyance, for three 
of onr teachers had died in the meantime. A person 
who has not studied German can form no idea of what 
a perplexing language it is. 

Surely there is not another language that is so slip- 
shod and ayatemless, and so slippery and elnaive to the 
grasp. One is washed abont in it, hither and hither, 
in the most helpless way ; and when at last he thinks 
he has captured a rule which offers firm ground to take 
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a reBt on amid the general rage and turmoil of the ten 
parts of speech, he tarns over the page and reads, ' Let 
the pnpil make careful note of the following excepHoni.' 
He mns his eye down and finds that there are more ex- 
ceptions to themle than instances of it. So oTerboard 
be goes (^ain, to hnat for another Ararat and find 
another qnicksand. Such has been, and continues to 
be, my experience. Every time I think I have got one 
of these fonr confusing ' cases ' where I am master of it, 
a seemingly insignificant preposition intmdea itself into 
my sentence, olothed with an awful and nnsospeoted 
power, and crnmbles the ground from under me. Por 
instance, my book inquires after a certain bird — (it is 
always inqniring after things which are of no sort of 
consequence to anybody) : ' Where is the bird P ' Now 
the answer te this question — acccording to the book — 
is that the bird is waiting in the blacksmith shop on 
acootmt of tie rain. Of course no bird would do that, 
but then you must stick to the book. Very well, I 
begin to cipher oat the Germanfor that answer. I begin 
at the wrong end, necessarily, for that is the German 
idea. I say to myself, ' Eegen, (rain) is masculine — or 
maybe it is feminine — or possibly neuter— it is too mocli 
trouble to look, now. Therefore, it is either der (the} 
Begen, or die (the) Begen, or das (the) Kegen, accord- 
ing to which gender it may tarn out to be when I look. 
In the interest of soience, I will cipher it out on the 
hypothesis that it is masculine. Very well— then the 
rain is der Begen, if it is simply in the qnlescent state 
of being mentioned, without enlargement or discussion — 
Nominative case ; but if this rain is lying around, in a 
kind of a general way on the ground, it is then definitely 
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located, it is ioing eoniething — tliat is, resiing (whict is 
one of the German grammar's ideas of doing sometliiiig), 
and this throws the rain into the Dative case, and makes 
it deia Begen. However, this rain is not resting, bnt is 
doing something actimely — it is falling — to interfere with 
the bird, likely — and thia indicates m or eijien(— which has 
the eCTect of sliding it into the Accusative case and 
changing deiii Begen into den Regen.' Having com- 
pleted the grammatical hoi-oacope of thia matter, I 
answer up confidently and stat« in German that the 
bird is staying in the blacksmith shop ' wegen (on 
acoonnt of) den B«gen.' Then tlie teacher lets me 
Boftly down with the remark that whenever the word 
' wegen ' drops into a sentence, it always throws that 
eabject into the Genitive case, regardless of conseqnences 
— and that therefore thia bird staid in the blackamith 
shop ' wegen det Begens.' 

N.B. I was informed, later, by a higher authority, 
that there waa an ' exception ' which permita one to say 
'wegen den Begen' in certain peculiar and complex 
circinmstaoces, but that this exception is not extended 
to anything hut rain. 

There are ten parts of speech, and they are all 
troublesome. An avenge sentence, in a German news- 
paper, is a sublime and impressive curiosity ; it occnpiea 
a quarter of a column ; it contains all the ten parts of 
speech — not in regular order, but mixed ; it is built 
mainly of componnd words constructed by the writer 
on the spot, and not to be found in any dictionary — six 
or seven worda compacted into one, without joint or 
seam — that is, without hyphens ; it treats of fourteen or 
fifteen different aubjeeta, each enclosed in a parenthesis 
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of its own, with here and there extra parentheses which 
re-inclose three or four of the minor parentheses, maMng 
pens within pens ; finally, all the parentheses and re- 
parentheses are massed together between a couple of 
king-par en thesea, one of which is placed in the first line 
of the majestic sentence and the other in the middle 
of the last line of it — afttr which eomee the verb, and you 
find ont for the first time what the man has been talk- 
ing ahont ; and after the verb — -merely by way of orna- 
ment, as far as I can make out — the writer shovels in 
'haben sind geweeengehabi haben gemorden eein,' or words 
to that efiect, and the monament is finished. I suppose 
that this closing hurrah is in the nature of the flonriah 
to a man's signature — Dot necessary, but pretty. Ger- 
man books are easy enoagh to read when yoahold them 
before the looking-glass or stand on your head — so as 
to reverse the construction — but I think that to learn 
to read and understand a Germaa newspaper is a thing 
which must always remain an impossibility to a 
foreigner. 

Yet even the German books are not entirely free 
from attacks of the Parenthesis distemper — though they 
are nsnally so mild as to cover only a few lines, and 
therefore when you at last get down to the verb it 
carries some meaning to your mind beeanBe yon are able 
to remember a good deal of what has gone before. 

Now here is a sentence from a popular and excellent 
German novel — with a slight parenthesis in it. I will 
make a perfectly literal traoslation, and throw in the 
parenthesis- marks and some hj^hens for the assistance 
of the reader — thoDgh in the original there are no par- 
enthesis-marks or hypbeuB, and the reader is left to 
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fioander tiirongh to the remote verb the best way he 
can: — 

'Bnt when he, upon the street, Ihe (in-satin-and- 
silk-ooTered-now-7err-aaconstraiaedIy-afber-the-neweat- 
fasbion-dreBBed) goTerumeut conusellor's wife met,' 
etc., etc.' 

That iB firom ' The Old MamRelle's Secret,' by Mrs. 
Harlitt. And that sentence is oonBtmcted npon the 
most approved Qerman model. Yon observe how &r 
iJiat verb is from the reader's base of operations ; well, 
in a German newspaper they put their verb away over 
on the next page; and I have heard that sometimes 
after stringing along on exciting preliminaries and par- 
entheses for a colomn or two, they get in a harry and 
have to go to press withont getting to the verb at all. 
Of conrse, then, the reader is left in a very exhausted 
and ignorant state. 

We have the Parenthesis disease in our literature, 
too ; and one may see cases of it every day in onr books 
and newspapers; bnt with na it is the mark and sign of 
an nnpractised writer or a cloudy intellect, whereas 
with the Germans it is doubtless the mark and sign of 
a practised pen and of the . presence of that sort of 
luminous intellectual ia^ which stands for clearness 
among these people. For surety it is «ot clearness — it 
necessarily can't be clearness. Even a jury would have 
penetration enough to discover that. A writer's ideas 
mast be a good deal confnsed, a good deal ont of line 
and sequence, when he starts ont to say that a man met 

' Wemi er aber aaf der Strasse der ia Sammt nud Seide geliuU- 
ten jetz sehrungenirt nach der nensten mode g " 
ungsralhin begegnet.' 
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a oonnsellor's wife in the street, and tbeii right in the 
midst of this ao simple Dudertaking baits these approach- 
ing people and makes them stand still antil he jots 
down an inventory of the woman's dress. That is 
manifestly absurd. It reminds a person of those den- 
tists who secure yonr instant and breathless interest in 
a tooth by taking a grip on it with the forceps, and then 
stand there and drawl through a tedioaH anecdote before 
they give the dreaded jerk. Parentheses in literature 
and dentistry are in bad taste. 

The Germans liave another kind of parenthesis, 
which they make by splitting a verb in two and pntting 
half of it at the beginning of an exciting chapter and 
the lAher half at the end of it. Can any one conceive of 
anything more confusing than that? These things are 
called ' separable verbs.' The German grammar is 
blistered all over with separable verbs ; and the wider 
the two portions of one of them are spread apart, the 
better the author of the crime is pleased with his per- 
formance. A favourite one is reisU ab, which means 
departed. Here is an examnle which I cnlled from a 
novel and rednced to English. 

' The trunks being now ready, he DE- after Idssiug 
his mother and sisters, and once more pressing to his 
boBom his adored Gretchen, who, dressed in simple white 
muslin, with a single tuberose in the ample folds of her 
rich brown hair, bad tottered feebly down the stairs, 
still pale Irom the terror and excitement of the past 
evening, but longing to lay her poor aching head yet 
once again upon the breast of him whom she loved more 
dearly than life itself, PARTED." 

However, it is not well to dwell too much on the 
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separable vei'bs. One is sure to lose bis temper early ; 
and if he sticks to the subject, and will not be warned, 
it will Fit last either soften bis brain or petrify it. Per- 
sonal pronouns and adjectives arc a fmitfnl nuisance in 
this language, and should have been left ont. For in- 
stance, tlie same sound, sie, means )/ou, and it means t\e, 
and it means Aer, and it means it, and it means ihexj, and 
it means (Aem. Think of the rsfrged poverty of a lan- 
guage which has to make one word do the work of six — 
and a poor little weak thing of only three letters at that. 
Bat mainly, think of the exasperation of never knowing 
which of these meanings the speaker is trying to convey. 
This explains why, whenever a person says ste to me, I 
generally try to kill him, if a stranger. 

Now observe the Adjective. Hera was a case where 
simplicity wonld have been an advantage ; therefore, 
for no other reason, the inventor of this langnage com- 
plicated it all he conld. When we wish to speak of 
our ' good friend or friends,' in onr enlightened fongne, 
we stick to the one form and have no trouble or hard 
feeling aboat it ; bnt with the German tongue it is dif. 
ferent. When a German gets his bands on an adjec- 
tive, he declines it, and keeps on declining it until the 
common sense is all declined out of it. It is as bad as 
Latin. He says, for instance : — 



Nominative — Mein gnter Frennd, my good friend. 
Qenilive — Meinea guien Frenudes, of my good friend. 
Dative — Meinem gnten Frennd, to my good friend, 
AcCTuative — Meinen gntcK Freand, my good friend. 
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PLUBAL. 

ine gnten Frennde, mj good friends. 
=.r gut«u Frennde, of my good friends. 
!» gnten Freunden, to my good friends. 
I guten Freunde, my good friends. 



Now let tlie candidate for the asylam tiy to memorise 
those variations, and see hoiv soon be will be elected. 
One might better go without friends in Germany than 
take all this trouble about them. I have shown what a 
bother it is to decline a good (male) friend ; well, this 
is only a third of the work, for there ie a variety of new 
distortions of the adjective to be learned when the object 
is feminine, and still another when the object is nenter. 
Noir there are more adjectives in tbia language than 
there are black cats in Switzerland, and they must all 
be as elaboratfily declined as the examples above si^- 
geated. Difficult ? — troublesome ? — these words cannot 
describe it. I heard a Ctdifomiaii stndent in Heidel- 
berg, say, in one of his calmest moods, that he would 
rather decline two drinks than one German adjective. 

The inventor of the langnage seems to have taken 
pleasure in complicating it in every way he could think 
of. For instance, if one is casually referring to a honse, 
'Sau*, or a borse, Pferd, or a dog, Hurid, he spells these 
words as I have indicated ; but if he is referring to them 
in the Dative caae, he sticks on a foolish and annecessary 
e and spells them Hause, Pferde, Hande. So, as an 
added e often signifies the plural, as the a does with ua, 
the new student ia likely to go on for a month making 
twins oat of a Dative dt^ before be discovers his mistake ; 
and on the other hand, many a new stndent who could 
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ill afibrd loss, has baaght and paid for two dc^ and 
only got one of them, becaase lie ignorantly bonght that 
dog in the Dative singular when he really supposed he 
was talking plural — which left the law on the seller's 
side, of conrse, by the strict rules of grammar, and there- 
fore a suit for recovery oould not lie. 

In German, all the Nouns begin with a capital letter. 
N'ow that is a good idea ; and a good idea in this 
language is necessarily cODSpicoons from its lonesome- 
ness. I consider this capitalising of nouns a good idea, 
because by reason of it you are almost always able to 
tell a noun the minute yon see it. Yon fall into error 
occasionally, because yon mistake the name of a person 
for the name of a thing, and waste a good deal of time ■ 
trying to dig a meaning out of it. German names almost 
always do mean eomething, and this helps to deceive 
the stndent, I translated a passage one day, which said 
that ' the infuriated tigress broke loose and ntterly ate 
up the unfortunate fir-forest' {TannenwaH). When I 
was girding up my loins to doubt this, I found oat that 
Tannenwald, in this instance, was a man's name. 

Every nonn baa a gender, and there is no sense- or 
system in the distribution ; so the gender of each must 
be learned separately and by heart. There is no other 
way. To do this one has to have a memory like a 
memorandum book. In German a young lady has no 
sex, while a turnip has. Think what overwronght re- 
verence that shows for the turnip, and what callous 
disrespect for the girl. See how it looks in print. I 
translate this from a conversation in one 'of the beet of 
ilie German Sunday-school books : — 

Qretchsn. ' Wilhelm, where is the turnip ? ' 
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WiUielm. ' She has gone to the kitchen.' 

Gretchen. ' Where is the accoinplished and beantifnl 
English maiden ? ' 

Wilhelm. ' It has gone to the opera.' 

To continue with the Germaa genders: a tree is 
male, ita buda are female, its leaves are neater; horaes 
are seiless, dogs are male, cats are female — Tom-cat« 
included, of course; a person's mouth, neck, bosom, 
elbows, fingers, nails, feet, aad body, are of the male 
ees, and Lis head ia male or neuter according to the 
wcrd selected to signify itj and not according to the sex 
of the iDdividnal who wears it — for in Giermany all the 
women wear either male heads or sexless ones ; a per- 
son's nose, lips, shoulders, breast, hands, hips, and toea 
are of the female aex; and his hair, ears, eyes, chin, 
legs, knees, heart, and conscience, haven't any sex at 
all. The inventor of the language probably got what 
he knew about a conscience from hearsay. 

Now, by the above dissection, the reader will see 
that in Germany a man may think he ia a man, but 
when he cornea to look into the matter closely he is 
bound to have his doubts ; he finds that in sober tmth 
he is a most ridiculous mixture; and if he ends by 
trying to comfort himself with the thonght that he can 
at least depend on a third of this mess as being manly 
and maecaliae, the humiliating second thought will 
qnickly remind him that in this respect he ia no better 
off than any woman or cow in the land. 

Tn the Glerman it is true that, by some oversight of 
the inventor of the language, a Woman is a female, 
bnt a Wife (Weib) ia not — which is unfortunate. A 
Wife here has no sex ; ahe is neuter ; so, according to 
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the gnunmar, a fish is he, his Ecales are she, bnt a fish- 
wife is Dcitlier. To describe a wife as sexless may be 
called under- description ; that iB bad enough, but over- 
description is anrelj worse. A German speaks of an 
Englishman as the Engldnder ; to change the sex he 
adds inn, and that stands for Englishwoman — Engldnd- 
erinn. That seems descriptive enongh, but still it is 
not exact enoagh for a German; bo he precedes the 
word with that article which indicates that the creature 
to follow is feminine, aad writes it down thus ; ' dw 
Englanderinn ' — which means 'the ihe-Englishuroman.' 
I consider that that person is over-described. 

Well, after the stndent has learned the sex of a 
great nnmber of nouns he is still in a difficult}', becanse 
he finds it impossible to persuade his tongue to refer to 
things aa ' Ae ' and ' she,' and ' him ' and ' her,' which it 
has been always accustomed to refer to as 'it.' When 
he even frames a (German sentence in his mind, with 
the hims and hers in the right places, and then works 
up his courage to the utterance-point, it is no nse — the 
moment he begins to speak his tongue dies the track, 
and all those laboured males and females come out as 
' iU.' And even when he is reading German to himself 
he always calls those things ' it,' whereas he ought to 
read in this way : — 

Talb of the Fibhwifb and Its Sad Fate.' 
It is a bleak Day. Hear the Bsin, how he poors, 
and the Hail, how he rattles ; and see the Snow, bow 

he drifts along, and oh, the Mnd, how deep he is ! Ah, 

' I capitalise the nouns, in the Oernian (and ancient K 
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the poor FIshTCife, it is sinck fast in the Mice ; it has 
dropped its Basket of Fishes ; and its Euods Lave been 
cat bf tbe Scales as it seized some of the falling Crea- 
tnrea ; and one Scale has even got into its Eye, and it 
cannot get her out. It opens its Month to cry for 
Help, but if any Sonnd comes ont of him, alaa ! he is 
drowned by the raging of the Storm. And now a 
Tomcat ha3 got one of the Fiahea, and ahe will snrely 
eacape with him. No ; ahe bitea off a Fia, she holds 
her in her Month — will she awallow her ? No ; the 
Flahwife'a brave Mother-Dog doserta hia Pnppies and 
rescnea the Fin, which he eata himself as his Beward. 
horror ! the Lightning haa strnck the Fishbasket ! 
he sets him on Fire ! See the Flame, how she licks the 
doomed Utensil with her red and angry Tongue ! Now 
she attacks the helpless Fishwife's Foot — she bnmB 
him np, all bat the big Toe, and even she is partly con- 
samed ; and still she spreads, still she waves her fieiy 
Tongaes ! She attacks the Fishwife's Leg and destroys 
if; she attacks its Hand and destroys lier; she attacks 
its poor worn Garment and destroys hw also ; she 
attacks its Body and consumes lam,; ahe wreathes 
herself about its Heart and it is consumed ; next abont 
' its BreMt, and in a Moment shs is a Cinder; now she 
reaches its Neck — lis goes ; now its Chin — il goes ; now 
its Nose — the goea. In another Moment, except Help 
come, the Fishwife will be no more ! Time presses — is 
there none to succour and save ? Tes ! Joy, joy ! with 
flying Feet the she-Englishwoman comes ! Bat alas ! 
the generous she-Female is too late ! Where now ia the 
fated Fishwife ? It has ceased from ita Sufferings ; it 
has gone to a better Land ; all that is left of it for its 
VOL. II. T 
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loved Ones to lament over is this poor amonldering 
Ash-teap, Ah, wofnl, woful Ash-tieap ! Let ns take 
him np tenderly, reverently, upon the lowly Shovel, and 
hear him to hie long Best, with the Prayer that when 
he rises again it will he in a RetJm where he will have 
one good square responsible Sex, and have it all to 
himself, instead of having a mangy lot of assorted Sexes 
scattered all over him in Spots. 



There, now, the reader can see for himself that this 
prononn-buainess is a very awkward thing for the im- 
accnatomed tongue. 

I suppose that, in all languages the similarities of 
look and sound between words which have no similarity 
in meaning are a fruitful source of perplexity to the 
foreigner. It is so in our tongue, and it is notably the 
case in the German. Now there is that troublesome 
word iiermdhU : to me it has so close a resemblance — 
either real or fancied^ — to three or four other words, 
that I never know whether it means despised, painted, 
suspected, or married, until I look in the dictionary, 
and then I find it means tho latter. There are lota of 
such words, and they are a great torment. To increase 
the difficulty there are words which seem to resemble 
each other, and yet do not ; but they make just as much 
trouble as if they did. For instance, there is the word 
vermtptken (to let, to lease, to hire), and the word ver- 
heirathen (another way of saying to marry'). I heard 
of an Englishman who knocked at a man's door in 
Heidelberg and proposed, in the beat German he conld 
command, to ' verheirathen ' that house. Then there 
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are some words which mean one thing when yon 
emphasise the first syllable, bat mean something very 
different if yon throw the emphasis on the last syllable. 
For instance, there is a word which meana a mn-away, 
or the act of glancing throngh a book, according to the 
placing of the emphasis; and another word which sig- 
nifies to associate with a man, or to aooid him, according 
to where yon pnt the emphaais— and you can generally 
depend on putting it in the wrong place and getting 
into trouble. 

There we some exceedingly useful words in this 
language: Sehlag, for example, and Ztig. There are 
three-quarters of a column of Schlags in the dictionary, 
;Lnd a column and a half of Zugs. The word Schlag 
means Blow, Stroke, Dash, Hit, Shock, Clap, Slap, 
Time, Bar, Coin, Stamp, Kind, Sort, Manner, Way, 
Apoplexy, Wood- Cut ting. Enclosure, Field, Forest- 
Clearing. This is its Bitople and exact meaning — that 
is to say, its restricted, its fettered meaning ; but there 
are ways by which yon can set it free, so that it can 
soar away, as on the wings of the morning, and never 
be at rest. You can hang any word you please to its 
tail, and make it mean anything yon want to. Yon can 
begin with Sohlag-ader, which meana artery, and yon 
can hang on the whole dictionary, word by word, clear 
through the alphabet to Schlag-urasser, which meana 
bilge-water, and including Sehlag-mutler, which means 
moth err in-law. 

Jnst the same wilh Zwg, Strictly Bpeaking, Zug 
means Pull, Tag, Draught, Procession, March, Pro- 
gress, Flight, Direction, Expedition, Train, Caravan, 
Passive, Stroke, Touch, lane. Flourish, Trait of Cha- 
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racter, Feature, Lineamenl:> Chess-more, Organ. stop, 
Team, WtifF, Bias, Drawer, Propensity, Inhalation, 
Disposition; bnt that thing which it does no( mean, 
when all its legitimate pendants hare been bung on, bas 
not been diBcovered yet. 

One ciutnot over-estimate the usefulness of Scblag 
and Zng. Armed jnRt with these two, and tbe word 
Aho, what uannot the foreigner on German soil accom- 
plish ? The German word Also is the equivalent of the 
English phrase ' Ton know,' and does not mean any- 
thing at all — in ialh, thongh it sometimes does in print. 
Every time a German opens his month an AXso falls 
ont ; and every time he shuts it he bites one in two that 
waa trying to gei out. 

Now, the foreigner, equipped with these three noble 
words, is master of the situation. Let him talk right 
along, fearlessly ; let him pour his indifferent German 
forth, and when he lacks for a word, let him heave a 
Schlag into the vacnam : all the chances are, that it fits 
it like a plug ! bat if it doesn't, let him promptly heave 
a Ziig after it ; the two together can hardly fail to bang 
the hole ; bat if, by a miracle, they should fail, let him 
simply say AUo! and this will give him a moment's 
chance to think of the needful word. In Germany, 
when you load your conversational gun it is always best 
to throw in a Schlag or two and a Zug or two ; because 
it doesn't make any difference how much the rest of the 
charge may scatter, yon are bound to \»g something 
with them. Then yon blandly say Also, and load up 
^ain. Nothing gives such an air of grace and elegance 
and unconstraint to a German or an English conversa- 
tion as to scatter it full of ' Also'e ' or ' Ton knows.' 
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Tn my note-book I find this entry : 

JvXy. \.—\n tbe hospital, yestenlay, a word of thirteen 
syllables was snccesBfuUy removed from a patient — a North- 
Gerroan from near Hamburg ; bnt as moat nnfortunately tbe 
snrgeons bad opened him in the wron^ place, under tbe impressiou 
that he contained a panorama, be died. The sad event has cast a 
gloom over tbe whole community. 

That paragraph farnisbos a text for a few remarks 
about one of the most curiona and notable features of my 
sal)]'ect — tbe length of German "worde. Some Qerman 
words are ao long that they have a perspective. Observe 
these examples : 

FreimdechaftsbezeigTiii gen . 

Dilletantenan fdringlichkeiten. 

Stadtverordne ten versammlnngen. 

These things are not words, they are alphabetioal 
processions. And they are not rare ; one can open a 
Cterman newspaper any time and see them marching 
majestically across the p^e — and if he has any imagina- 
tion he can see the banners and hear the music, too. 
They impart a martial thrill to the meekest subject. I 
take a great interest in these onriositieB. Whenever I 
come across a good one, I stnff it and pat it in my 
mnsenm. In this way I have made quite a valoable 
collection. When I get daplicates, I exchange with 
other collectors, and thus increase tbe variety of my 
stock. Here are some specimens which I lately boi^ht 
at an auction sale of the effects of a bankrupt bric-a-brac 
hnnter : 

Gene balstaats vekordhe ten ve bsjUIUldnoeh. 

Altebthuu swisbenbchaftek. 

KlNDEKBEWiHBUNOSANSTALTEN. 
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TjKABHAENGIGJiEITBBBKLAERDNflEM. 
WlEDEKHEKSTBLLrNOaBESTKEBUlfQliK. 
WiFFBNSTILLST ANDSDN TEEHASDLDNGES . 

Of course when one of these grand mountain ranges 
goes Btretching across the printed page, it adoma and 
ennobles that literary landscape— but at the same time 
it is a great distress to the new stndent, for it blocks up 
hia way ; ho cannot crawl under it, or climb over it or 
tnnnel through it. So he resorts to the dictionary for 
help ; but there is no help there. The dictionary must 
draw the line somewhere — so it leaves this sort of words 
out. And it is right, because these long things, are 
hardly legitimate words, bnt are rather combinations of 
words, and the inventor of them ODght to have been 
killed. They are compound words, with the hyphens 
left out. The various words used in boilding them are 
in the dictionary, but in a very scattered condition; so 
you can hunt the materials out, one by one, and get at 
the meaning at last, but it is a tedious and harassing 
bnsinesB. I have tried this process upon some of the 
above examples. ' Freundschaftsbezeigungen ' seems to 
be ' Friendship demonstrations,' which is only a foolish 
and clumsy way of saying ' demonstrations of friend- 
ship.' ' Unabhaengigkeitserklaerungen ' seems to be 
' Independencedeclarations,' which is no improvement 
upon ' Declarations of Independence,' as far as I can 
see. ' GeneralstaatsverordnetenversamnJungen ' seems 
to be ' Generalstatearepresentativesmeetings,' as nearly 
as I can get at it — a mere rhythmical, gushy euphuism 
for * meetings of the legislature,' I judge. We used to 
have a good deal of this sort of crime in our literature, 
bnt it has gone out now. We used to speak of a thing 
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as a ' nerer-to-be-forgotteu ' circatnstance, instead of 
cramping it into the Bimple and sufficient word ' momor- 
able,' and then going calmly aboat onr business as if 
nothing had happened. In those days we were not 
content to embalin the thing and bnry it decently, we 
wanted to bnild a monument over it. 

But in onr newspapers the compounding- disease 
lingers a little to the present day, but with the hyphens 
left ont; in the German fashion. This is the shape it 
takes : instead of saying ' Mr. Simmons, clerk of the 
county and district conrts, was in town yesterday,' the 
new form puts it thns ; ' Clerk of the County and . 
District Court Simmons was in town yesterday.' This 
saves neither time nor ink, and has an awkward sonnd 
besides. One often sees a remark like this in our papers : 
' Mrs. Assistant District Attorney Johnson returned to 
her city residence yesterday for the season.' That is a 
case of really unjustifiable compounding ; because it not 
only saves nu time or trouble, but confers a title on Mrs. 
Johnson which she has no right to. But these little 
instances are trifles indeed, contrasted with the ponder- 
ous and dismal German system of piling jumbled com- 
pounds together. I wish to submit the following local 
item, &om a Mannheim journal, by way of illustration : 

' In the daybeforeyesterdayshortlyaftereleveno'clock 
Night, the inthistownstandingtaTem called 'The W^- 
oner ' waa downbnmt. When the fire to the onthedown- 
buminghouseresting Stork's Neat reached, flew the 
parent Storks away. But when the bytheraging, fire 
surrounded Nest iUAf caught Fire, straightway plunged 
the quickretuming Mother- Stork into the Flames and 
died, her Wings over her young ones outspread.' 
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Even the cumbersome German constraction is not 
able to take the pathos out of that picture — indeed it 
somehow seems to strengthen it. This item is dated 
away back jonder months ago. I could have nsed it 
sooner, bat I was waiting to hear from the Father. 
Stork. I am still waiting, 

' AUo !' If I have not shown that the German is a 
difficult lajignage, I have at least intended to do it. I 
have heard of an American student who was asked how 
he was getting along with his German, and who 
answered promptly : ' I am not getting along at all. I 
have worked at it hard for three level months, and all I 
have got to show for it is one solitary Crerman phrase — 
" Zwei glae " ' (two glasses of beer). He panaed a 
moment, reflectively, then added with feeling, ' But I've 
got that solid ! ' 

And if I have not also shown that German is a 
harassing and infuriating study, my execution has been 
at fault, and not my intent. I heard lately of a worn 
and sorely tried American student who used to fly to a 
certain German word for relief when he could bear up 
under his aggravations no longer^the only word in the 
whole langu^e whose sound was sweet and precious to 
bis ear and healing to his lacerated spirit. This was 
the word Damit. It was only the gownd that helped him 
not the meaning ' ; and so, at last, when he learned that 
the emphasis was not on the first syllable, his only stay 
and support was gone, and he faded away and died. 

I think that a deecription of any load, stirring, 

tnmnltuons episode must be tamer in German than in 

English. Our descriptive words of this character have 

such a deep, strong, resonant sound, while their German 

' It meielj means, in its general sense, 'herercith.' 
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equiTalenfcs do seem so thin and mild and enorgylees. 
Boom, burst, crash, row, storm, bellow, blow, thunder, 
exploaion ; howl, cry, shout, yell, groan ; battle, hell. 
These are ms^nificent words ; they have a force and 
magnitude of sound befitting the things which they 
describe. But their German equivalents would be ever 
BO nice to sing the children to sleep with, or else my awe- 
inspiring ears were made for display and not for superior 
usefulness in analysing soands. Wonld any man want 
to die in a battle which was called by so tame a term as 
a iSc^cAf ? Or would not a consumptive feel too mnch 
bundled up, who was abont to go out, in a shirt collar 
and a seal ring, into a storm which the bird-song word 
GevtUter was employed to describe ? And observe the 
strongest of the several Gterman equivalents for explosion, 
— Aitshruch. Oar word Toothbrush is more powerful 
than that. It seems to me that the Germans could do 
worse than import it into their language to describe par- 
ticularly tremendona explosions with. The German 
word for hell — Holle — sonnds more like helly than any. 
thing else"; therefore, how necessarily chipper, frivolous, 
and unimpressive it is. If a man were told in German 
to go there, could he really rise to the dignity of feeling 
insulted ? 

Having now pointed out, in detail, the several vices 
of this language, I now come to the brief and pleasant 
task of pointing out its virtues. The capitalising of the 
nouxis I have already mentioned. But far before this 
virtue stands another — that of spelling a word according 
to the sound of it. After one short lesson in the 
alphabet, the student can tell how any German word is 
pronounced, without having to ask ; whereas in onr 
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langaage if a student Eboald inquire of na ' What does 
B, 0, W, spell ? ' we Bhould be obliged to reply, ' No- 
body can fell what it spells, when yon set it off by itself 
— you can only tell by referring to the contest and find- 
ing ont Trliat it signifies — whether it is a thing to shoot 
arrows with, or a nod of one's head, or the forward end 
of a boat.' 

There are some German words which are eingnlarty 
and powerfiilly efEectiye. For instance, those which 
describe lowly, peaceful, and affectionate home life ; those 
which deal with love, in any and all forms, from mere 
kindly feeling and honest good will toward the passing 
stmnger, clear up to conrtship; those which deal with oat- 
door Natnre, in its softest and loveliest aspects — with 
meadows, and forests, and birds and flowers, the fragrance 
and sunshine of summer, and the moonlight of peaceful 
winter nights ; in a word, those which deal with any and 
all forms of rest, repose, and peace; those also which deal 
with the creatures and marvels of fairyland ; and lastly 
and chiefly, in those words which express pathos, is the 
laugnage surpassingly rich and effective, Thwe are 
German songs which can make a stranger to the 
langnage cry. That shows that the »owi^ of the words 
is correct— it interprets the meanings with truth and 
with exactness ; and so the ear is informed, and through 
the ear, th6 heart. 

The Germans do not seem to be afraid to repeat a 
word when it is the right one. They repeat it several 
times, if they choose. That is wise. But in English 
when we have used a word a couple of times in a 
paragraph, we imagine we are growing tautological, and 
BO we are weak enough to exchange it for some other 
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'word wbicb oulyapproximatres ezactiiesa, to escapb what 
we wrongly fancy is a greater blemisli. Repetition may 
be bad, but anrely inexactneeB is worse. 

There are people in tbe world who will .take a great 
deal of trouble to point oat tbe faults in a religion or a 
language, and then go blandly abont their bnsiness with- 
out snggestLDg any remedy. I am not that kind of a 
person, I have shown that the German language needs 
reforming. Very well, I am ready to reform it. At 
least I am. ready to make the proper saggestious. Such 
a course as this might be immodest in another ; bat I 
have devoted upwards of nine fall weeks, first and last, 
to a carefiil and critical study of this tongue, and thas 
hare acquired a confidence in my ability to reform it 
which no mere superficial cnltnre could have conferred 
upon me. 

In tbe first place, I would leave out the Dative Case. 
It confuses the plurals ; and besides, nobody ever knows 
when he is in the Dative Case, except he discover it by 
accident — and then he does not know when or where it 
was that he got into it, or bow long he has been in it, 
or how he ia ever going to get out of it again. Tbe 
Dative Case ia bttt an ornamental folly — it ia better to 
discard it. 

In the next place, I wobH move the Verb further 
up to the front. Ton may load up with ever so good a 
Verb, but I notice that you never really bring down a 
subject with it at the present German range — you only 
cripple it. So I insist that this important part of 
speech should be brought forward to a position where 
it may be easily seen with the naked eye. 
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Thirdly, I would import some strong words from 
the English tongne — to anear with, and also to use in 
describing all sorts of vigorous things in a rigorons 
way.' 

Fourthly, I woald reorganise the sexes, and dis- 
tribate them according to the will of the Creator. This 
as a tribute of respect, if nothing else. 

Fifthly, I would do away with those great long com- 
ponnded words ; or require the speaker to deliver them 
in sections, with intermissions for refreshments. To 
wholly do away with them wonld be best, for ideas are 
more easily received and digested when they come one 
at a time than when they come in bulk. Intellectual 
food is like any other ; it is pleasanter and more bene- 
ficial to take it with a spoon than with a shovel. 

Sixthly, I would require a speaker to stop when be 
is done, and not hang a string of those useless ' haben 
sind geweseu gebabt haben geworden seins ' to the end 
of his oration. This sort of gew-gaws undignify a 
speech, instead of adding a grace. They are therefore 
an offence, and should be discarded. 

' ' Verda/m'ittt,' and its variations and enlargemente, are words 
which have plenty of meflning, but the toundi are bo mild and 
inefiectoal that Qerman ladies can use them without sin. Ger- 
man ladies who could not be induced to commit a sin by anj per- 
BDBBion or compulsion, promptly rip out one of these harmless 
little words when they tear their dresses or don't like the sonp. 
It sounds about as wicked as our ' Uy gracious t ' Ocman ladies 
ate constantly saying, 'Ach I Gott I ' ' Mein GottI ' 'Gott in 
Himmel 1 ' ' Herr Gott 1 ' ' Der Herr Jesus I ' etc. They think our 
ladies have the same custom, perhaps, for I once heard a gentle 
and lovely old German lady say to a sweet yotmg American girl, 
' The two languages are so alike — how pleasant that is ; we say, 
' Ach 1 Qott 1 ' you say, ' Goddam.' 
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SeTenthly, I would discard the Parenthesis. Also 
the re-Parenthesis, the re-re-parenthesia, and the re<re- 
re-re-re-re-paren theses, and likewise the final wide- 
reaching aU-encloeing Eiing- parenthesis. I would re- 
quire every individual, be he high or low, to unfold a 
plain straightforward tale, or else coil it and sit on it 
and hold his peace. Infractions of this law should be 
punishable with death. 

And eighthly and lastly, I would retain Zv,g and 
Sehlag, with their pendants, and discard the rest of the 
vocabulary. This would simplify the language. 

I have now named what I regard as the most neces- 
sary and important changes. These are perhaps all I 
could be expected to name for nothing ; but there are 
other sn^estions which I can and will make in case my 
proposed application shall result in my being formally 
employed by the government in the work of reforming 
the language. 

My philological studies have satisfied me that a 
gifted person onght to leam English (barriag spelling 
and pronouncing) in 30 hours, French in 30 days, and 
German in 30 years. It seems manifest, then, that the 
latter tongue ought to be trimmed dowu and repaired. 
If it is to remain as it is, it ought to be gently and 
reverently set aside among the dead languages, for only 
the dead have time to leam it. 

A FousTH OF July Obation is thb Oekuan Tonque, 

DBLtTEBED AT A BANQDII OF TBK AhOIO-AhBBICAN 

Glub of stddbnts bt the Authob of this book. 
Qbntlghgh : Since I arrived, a month ago, in this 
old vonderiand, this vast garden of Germany, my 
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English tongue has so often proved a useless piece of 
baggage to mc, and so troublesome to carry around, in 
a country where they haven't the checking system for 
laggt^, that I finally set to work, last week, and learned 
the Qerman language. Also ! Es fretlt micb dass dies 
so iat, denn es muss, in eiu hauptaachlich degree, hoflich 
sein, daas man aiif ein occasion like this, soin Bede in 
die Sprache dea Landea worin he boards, aiisaprecben 
soli. Dafiir babe ich, afis reinieche Verlegenheit— no 
Vergangenheit — no, I mean Hoflichkeit — aiis reinische 
Hoflichkeit'habe ich resolved to tackle this bnainess in 
the German language, iim Gottes willen ! Alao ! Sie 
miissen so freiindlich sein, find verzeih roich die inter- 
larding von ein oder zwei Englischer Worte, bie find da, 
denu ich finde dasa die deiltche ia not a very copious 
language, and so when you've really got anything to 
say, you've got to draw on a language that can stand 
the strain. 

Wenn aber man kann nicbt meinem Kede verateben, 
BO werde ich ihm spater dasaelbe iibersetz, wenn er aolcbe 
Dignst verlangen wollen haben werden soUen sein hatte. 
(I don't know what wollen hahen werden sollen sein 
batte means, but I notioe they always put it at the end 
of a German sentence — merely for general literary gor- 
geousness, I suppose. ) 

This ia a great and justly honoured day — a day 
which is worthy of the veneration in Which it la held by 
the true patriots of all climea and nationalities — ^a day 
which offers a fruitfnl theme for thought and speech; 
find meinem Freiirde — no, raeineii Frefinden — -meinea 
Freiindes — well, take yonr choice, they're all tbo same 
price ; I don't know which one is right — also ! ich babe 
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gefaabt Iiaben wordea gewesen sein, aa Goetbe says, in 
Lis Paradise Lost — ioh — ieh — that is to say — inh — but 
let US change cars. 

Also ! Die Anblick so viele Grossbrittanischer iind 
Amerikaniscber bier znganunengetrofEen in Brnderliche 
concord, ist zwar a welcome and inspiriting spectacle. 
And wbat has moved you to it ? Can the t«rse Cterman 
tongae rise to the expression of this impulse ? Is it 
Freiindachaflsbezeigiitigeristadt verordnfitenversamml nn - 
genfamilieneigenthiimlichkeitem. % Nein, o neia ! This 
is a crisp and noble word, but it fails to pierce the 
marrow of the impulse which has gathered this friendly 
meeting and produced diese Anblick — eiue Anblick 
welche iat giit zn sohem — giit ftir die Augen in a foreign 
land and a far country — eine Anblick solche als in die 
gewonliche Heidelbergor pbraae nennt man ein ' schonea 
Aossicbt ! ' Ja, freilich natiirlich wahrscbeinlicb eben- 
sowohl I Also ! Die Anssicht aiif deai Eonigstnhl 
mehr groaserer iat, aber geistlische sprechend nicht so 
sohon, lob ' Giott ! Because sie sind bier zasammenge- 
troffen, in Brnderlichem concord, ein grossen Tag za 
feiem, whose high benefita were not for one land and 
one locality only, bnt have conferred a measure of good 
upon all lands that know liberty to day, and love it. 
Handert Jahre voriibcr, waren die Englandsr iind die 
Amerikaner I"einde ;. aber hefite sind sie herzlichen 
Freiinde, Gott sei Dank! May this good fellowship 
endure ; may these banners here blended in amity, so 
remain ; may they never any more wave over opposing 
hosts, or be stained with .blood which was kindred, is 
kindred, and always will be kindred, until a line drawn 
upon a map shall be able to say, ' This bars the ancestral 
blood from flowing in the veins of the descendant ! ' 
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LEGEND OF THE CASTLES. 

CALLED THE " BWALLOw's NEST " AND "tHB BEOTHEES," 
AS CONDENSED TROU THE CAPTAIN'e TALE. 

In the neighbonrliood of three hundred years ago the 
SwaJlow'e Keat and the lai^er caatle between it and 
Neckarsteinach were owned and occupied hy two old 
knights who were twin brothers, and bachekirs. They 
had no relatives. They were very rich. They had 
fought through the wars and retired to private life — 
covered with honourable scars. They were honest, 
honourable men in their deahngs, but the people had 
given them a couple of nicknames which were very 
SD^estlre — Herr Givenaught and Herr Heartless. 
The old knights were so proud of these names that if 
a burgher called them by their right ones they would 
correct him. 

The most renowned scholar in Europe, at that time, 
was the Herr Doctor Franz Reikmann, who lived in 
Heidelberg. All Germany was proud of the venerable 
scholar, who lived in the simplest way, for great acholars 
are always poor. He whs poor, as to money, but very rich 
in his sweet young daughter Hildegarde and his library. 
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He liad been all his life collecting his library, book by 
book, and lie loved it as a miser lovea hia hoarded gold. 
He said the two strings of his heart were rooted, the one 
in his daughter, the other in his hooks; and that if 
either were severed he must die. Now in an evil hoar, 
hoping to win a marriage portion for hia child, this 
simple old man had entrasted bia small savings to a 
sharper to be ventnred in a glittering speenlation. Bnt 
that was not the worst of it : he signed a paper — with- 
ont reading it. That is the way with poets and scholars, 
they always sign without reading. This cnnning paper 
made him responsible for heaps of things. The result 
was, that one night he found himself in debt to the 
sharper eight thousand pieces of gold ! — an amount so 
prodigious that it simply stapefied him to think of it. 
It was a night of ivoe in that honse. . 

' I must part with my library — I have nothing else. 
So perishes one heartstring,' said the old man. 

' What will it bring, father ? ' asked the girl. 

'Nothing! It is worth seven hundred pieces of 
gold ; bnt by auction it will go for little or nothing.' 

' Then you will have parted with the half of your 
heart and the joy of your life to no purpose, since so 
mighty a burden of debt will remain behind.' 

' There is no help for it, my child. Our darlings 
mnst pass under the hammer. We mnst pay what we 
can.' 

' My father, I have a feeling that the dear Virgin 
will come to our help. Let us not lose heart.' 

' She cannot devise a miracle that will torn nothing 
into eight thousand gold pieces, and lesser help wiH 
bring us little peace.' 

TOL. II. n 
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' She can do even greater things, my father. She 
will save as, I know she will.' 

Toward momiag, while the old man sat exhausted 
and asleep in his chair where he had been sitting before 
his books as one who watches by bis beloved dead and 
prints the featares on bis memory for a solace in the 
aftertime of empty desolation, his danghter sprang into 
the room and gently woke him, saying — 

' My presentiment was true ! She will save ns. 
Three times has she appeared to me in my dreams, and 
said, " Go to the Herr Givenanght, go to the Herr 
Heartless, ask them to come and bid." There, did I 
not tell you she would save ns^ the thrice blessed 

Sad as the old man was, he was obliged to laugh. 

* Thou migbtest as well appeal to the rocks their 
castles stand upon as to the harder ones that lie in those 
men's breasts, my child. TAey bid on books writ in the 
learned tongues ! — they can scarce read their own.' 

Bat Eildegarde'a faith was in no wise shaken. 
Bright and early she was on her way np the Neckar 
road, as joyous as a bird. 

Meantime Herr Givenaught and Herr Heartless were 
having an early breakfast in the former's caetle — the 
Sparrow's Kest — and flavouring it with a qnarre! ; for 
although these twins bore a love for each other which 
■ almost amounted to worship, there was one subject upon 
which they conld not toocb without calling each other 
hard names — and yet it was the subject which they 
oftenest touched npon. 

' I tell yon,' said Givenanght, ' you will beggar your- 
self yet, with your insane sqaanderings of money npon 
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vhaAi yon choose to consider poor and worthy objects. 
All these years I have implored yon to stop this foolish 
castom and hnsband jonr means, bnt all in vain. Yon 
are always lying to me abont these secret benevolences, 
but you never have managed to deceive me yet. Every 
time a poor devil baa been set upon his feet I have de- 
tected your hand in it — incorrigible ass ! ' 

' Every time yon didn't set him on his feet yourself, 
yoa mean. Where I give one unfortunate a little 
private lift, yon do the same for a dozen. The idea of 
yowr swelling around the country and petting yonrself 
with the nickname of Givenaught — intolerable hnmbug ! 
Before I would be such a fraud as that, I would cut my 
right hand off, Yonr life is a continnal lie. But go on, 
I have tried my beet to save you from beggaring yonr- 
aelf by yonr riotous charitiea— now for the thoosandtl* 
time I wash my hands of the consequences. A mnun- 
dering old fool ! that's what you are.' 

'And you a blethering old idiot T roared Given&ught, 
springing up. 

' I won't stay in the presence of a man who has no 
more delicacy than to oall me such names. Mannerless 
swine ! ' 

So saying, Herr Heartless sprang up, in a passion. 
But some lucky accident intervened, as usual, to change 
the subject, and the daily quarrel ended in the customnry 
daily loving reconciliation. The grey-headed old eccen- 
trics parted, and Herr Heartless walked off to his own 
castle. 

Half an hour later, Hildegarde was standing in the 
presence of Herr Givenanght, He heard her story, and 
said: — 
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' I am fiony for yon, my child, bnt I am very poor, 
I care nothing for bookish rabbish, I shall not be there,' 

He Baid the hard words kindly, bat they nearly 
broke poor Hildegarde's heart, neTerfchelesa. When she 
was gone the old heart-breaker muttered, rabbing his 

' It was a good stroke. I have saved my brother's 
pocket this time, in spite of him. Nothing else wonld 
have prevented his rashing oS to rescae the old scholar, 
the pride of Germany, from hia tronbles. The poor 
child won't ventnre near Iwm, aiter the rebaff she has 
received from his brother the Givenanght,' 

But he was mistaken. The Virgin had commanded, 
and Hildegarde would obey. She went to Herr Heart- 
less and told her story. Bat he said coldly, — 

' I am very poor, my child, and books are nothing 
to me. I wish yoa well, bat I shall not oome.' 

When Hildegarde was gone, he chuckled and said, — 

' How my fool of a soft-headed soft-hearted brother 
woold rage if he knew how cunningly I have saved hia 
pocket. How he woald have flown to the old man's 
rescue ! Bnt the girl won't venture near him now.' 

When Hildegarde reached home, her father asked 
her how she had prospered. She said, — 

' The Vii^in has promised, and she will keep her 
word ; bnt sot in the way I thought. She knows her 
own ways, and they are best.' 

The old man patted her on the head, and smiled 
a doubting smile, bnt he hononred her for her brave 
^th, nevertheless. 
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Hezi day the people assembled in the great Iiall of 
the Bitter tavern, to witness the aaction — fbr the 
proprietor had said tlie treaanre of Germany's most 
honoured son stonld be bartered away in no meaner place. 
Hildegarde and her father sat close to the books, silent 
and sorrowfdl, and holding each other's bands. There 
was a great crowd of people present. The bidding 
b^an: — 

' How mnch for this predons library, jast as it 
stands, all complete P * called the anctioneer. , 

' Fifty pieces of gold ! ' 

' A hundred ! ' 

' Two hnndred ! ' 

'Three!' 

'Pour!' 

' Five hundred ! ' 

' Five twenty-five ! ' 

A brief pause. 

' Five forly ! ' 

A longer pause, while the auctioneer redoubled his 
persnaaions. 

' Five forty-five ! ' 

A heavy drag — the auctioneer persuaded, pleaded, 
implored — it was useless, everybody remained silent : — 

' Well, then — going, going — one — two — " 

' Five hundred and fifty ! ' 

This in a shrill voice, from u bent old man, all hung 
with rags, and with a green patch over his \aft eye. 
Everybody in his vicinity turned and gazed at him. It 
was CKvenaugfat in disguise. He was using a disgaised 
Toiee, too. 
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' Good ! ' cried the auctioneer. ' Going, going — one 
— two,' 

' Five hundred and sixty ! ' 

This, in a deep harsh voice, from the midst of the 
crowd at the other end of the room. The people near 
hj turned, and saw an old man, in a strange costume, 
supporting himself on cnitehes. He wore a long white 
beard, and blae spectacles. It was Heir Heartless, in 
disguise, and using a disguised voioe. 

' Good again ! Going, going — one — ' 

' Six hundred ! ' 

Sensation. The crowd raised a cheer, and some one 
cried ont; ' Go it. Green-patch ! ' This tickled the 
audience and a score of voices shouted, ' Go it. Green- 
patch! ' 

' Going — going— ^going — third and last call— one, 
two — ' 

' Seven hundred ! ' 

' Huzzah ! — well done. Crutches ! ' cried a voice. 
The crowd took it np, and shouted altogether, 'Well 
done. Crutches ! ' 

' Splendid, gentlemen ! you are doing mi^nificently. 
Going, going—' 

' A thousand ! ' 

'Three cheers for Green-patch! Up ajid at him. 
Crutches ! ' 

' Going — going — ' 

' Two thonsand ! ' 

And while the people cheered and shonted, ' Crutches ' 
muttered, ' Who can this devil be, that is fighting so to 
get these useless books ? — But no matter, he shan't 
have them. The pride of Germany shall have his 
books if it beggars me to buy them for him.' 
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' Going, going, going — ' 

' Three fchoQsand!' 

' Come, everybody — give a ruaer for Green-patch ! ' 

And while they did it, ' Green-patch mattered, ' This 
cripple is plainly a Innatic ; bat the old scholar shall 
have his books, nevertheless, thoagh my pocket sweat 
for it.' 

' Going — going — ' 

' Foar thoasand ! ' 

' Hnzza ! ' 

' Five thoasand ! ' 

' Six thoasand ! ' 

* Hnzza ! ' 

' Seven thonsand ! ' 

' Huzza ! ' 

' mghi thoasand 1 ' 

' We are saved, father ! I told joa the Holy Virgia 
would keep her word ! ' ' Blessed be her sacred name ! ' 
said the old scholar, with emotion. The crowd roared, 
' Huzza, huzza, huzza — at him again, Green-patch 1 ' 

' Going— going— ' 

' Tek thoasand ! ' As Givenaaght shouted this, hie 
excitemeat was so great that he forgot himself and used 
his nataral voice. His brother recognised it, and mat- 
tered, ander cover of the storm of cheers — 

' Ahfl, yon aro there, are you, besotted old fool 'i 
Take the books, I know what you'll do with them ! ' 

80 saying, he slipped oat of the place, and the 
auction was at ao end. Giveaanght shouldered his 
way to Hildegarde, whispered a word in her ear, and 
. then he, also, vanished. The old scholar and his daughter 
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embraced, and the former aaid, ' Truly the Holy Mother 
has done more than she promiaed, child, for she has 
given you a splendid marriage portion — think of it, two 
thousand pieces of gold ! ' 

'And more Btill,' cried Hildegarde, 'for she ha 
given yon hack your books ; the stranger whispered me 
that he wonld none of them — " the honoured son of Ger- 
many must keep them," so he said. I wonld I might 
have asked his name and kissed his hand and be^ed 
his blessing ; but he was Our Lady's angel, and it is not 
meet that we of earth should venture speech with them 
that dwell above.' 
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GERMAH J0URKAL8. 



The dailj journalB of Hambai^, Frankfort, Badeo, 
Maniob, and Augsburg, are all constructed on the same 
general plan. I speak of these because I am more 
familiar with them than with any other German papers. 
They contain no ' editorials ' whatever ; no ' personals ' 
— and this is rather a merit than a demerit, perhaps ; 
no funny-paragraph column ; no police court reports ; 
no reports of proceedings of higher courts ; no informa- 
tion about prize tights or other dog fights, horse races, 
walking.matches, yachting contests, rifle-matcbes, or 
otiher sporting matters of any sort ; no reports of ban- 
quet-speeches ; no department of curious odds and ends 
of floating fact [and gossip ; no ' rumours ' about any- 
thing or anybody; no prognostications or prophecies 
about anything or anybody ; no lists of patents granted 
or sought, or any reference to such things ; no abuse of 
public ofBcials, big or little, or complaints against them, 
or praises of them ; no religious column Saturdays, no 
re-hash of cold sermons Mondays ; no ' weather indica- 
tions ; ' no ' local item ' nnveilings of what is happening 
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in town — nothing of a local nature, indeed, is mentionecl, 
beyond the movements o£ some prince or the proposed 
meeting of some deliberative body. 

After GO formidable a list of what one can't find ia a 
German daily, the question may well be asked, What 
can be foand in it P It ia easily answered : A child's 
handfnl of telegrams, mainly abont European national 
and international political movements ; letter-correapon- 
dence about the same things; market reports. There 
yon have it. That is what a German daily is made of. 
A German daily is the slowest and saddest ejid dreariest 
of the inventions of man. Our own dailies infuriate the 
reader pretty often ; the German daily only stnpefies 
bim. Once a' week the German daily of the highest 
class lightens up its heavy columns — that is, it thinks 
it lightens tfaem np — with a profound, an abysmal, book 
criticism ; a criticism which carries yon down, down, 
down, into the scientific bowels of the subject — ^for the 
German critic is nothing if not scieniifio — and when yon 
come up at last and scent the fresh air and see the bonny 
daylight once more, you resolve without a dissenting 
voice that a book-criticism is a mistaten way to lighten 
up a German daily. Sometimes, in place of the criti- 
cism, the first-class daily gives yon what it thinks is a 
gay and chipper essay — about ancient Grecian fnneral 
customs, or the ancient Egyptian method of tarring a 
mummy, or the reasons for believing that some of the 
peoples who existed before the flood did not approve of 
cats. These are not unpleasant subjects ; they are not 
nnintereating subjecte ; they are even exciting subjects — 
until one of these massive scientists gets hold of them. 
He soon convinces you that even these matters can be 
bandied in such a way as to make a person low-spirited. 
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As I have said, the average German daily is made np 
solely of oorrespondencB — a trifle of it by telegraph, the 
rest of it by mail. Every paragraph has the side-head, 
'London,' 'Vienna,' or eome other town, and a date. 
And always, before the name of tlie town, is placed a 
letter or a sign, to indicate who the correspondent ie, so 
that the anthorities can find him when they want to 
hang him. Stars, crosses, triangles, squares, balf-moona, 
sans— snch are some of the signs nsed by correspon- 
dents. 

Some of the dailies move too fast, others too slowly. 
For instance, my Heidelberg daily was always twenty- 
fonr honrs old when it arrived at the hotel ; but one of 
my Mnnich evening papers nsed to come a fall twenty- 
fonr honrs before it was dne. 

Some of the less important dailies give one a table- 
spoonful of a continued story every day ; it is strung 
across the bottom of the page, in the French fashion. 
By sabscribing for the paper for five years I judge that 
a man might succeed in getting pretty mnch all of the 
story. 

If yon ask a citizen of Munich which is the beat 
Mnnich daily joamal, be will always tell you that there 
is only one good Mnnich daily, and that it is published 
in Angsbnrg, forty or fifty miles away. It is like saying 
that the best daily paper in Kew Tork is published oat 
in Kew Jersey somewhere. Tes, the Angsburg * Allge- 
meine Zeitang' is ' the best Munich paper,' and it is the 
one I bad in my mind when I was describing a ' first- 
class Oennan daily ' above. The entire paper, opened 
oat, is not q^nite as large as a single page of the Ifew 
York ' Herald.' It is printed on both sides of course 
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but in aacli large type Uutt its entire contents conld be 
pat, in ' Herald ' type, npon a single page of tbe ' Herald ' 
— and there wonld still be room enongb on the page for 
the ' Zeitung'e ' Supplement and Bome portion of tbe 
' Zeitung'a ' neit day's oontents. 

Snch is the firat-claBs daily. Tbe dailies actually 
printed in Munich are all called second-class by the 
public. If yon ask which is tbe best of these second- 
claBs papers they say there is no difference, one is as 
good as another. I have preserved a copy of one of 
them ; it is called the ' Miinchener Tages-Anzeiger,' and 
bears date Jannary 25, 1879. Comparisone are odious, 
but they need oot be maliciona ; and without any malice 
I wish to compare this journal, published in a German 
city of 1?0,000 inhabitants with joumab of other coun- 
tries. I know of no other way to enable tbe reader to 
' size ' the thing. 

A column of an average daily paper in America con- 
tains from 1,800 to 2,500 words ; tbe reading matter in a 
single issne consists of from 25,000 to 50,000 woTds. 
The reading matter in my copy of the Munich journal 
consists of a total of l,654i words — for I counted them. 
That would be nearly a column of one of our dailies. A 
single issue of the bulkiest daily newspaper in the world 
— the London ' Times ' — often contains 100,000 words 
of reading matter. Considering that the ' Daily An- 
zeiger ' issues the usual twenty-six numbers per month, 
the reading matter in a sii^le number of the London 
' Times ' would keep it in ' copy ' two months and a 
half! 

The ' Anzeiger ' is an eight-page paper ; its page is 
one inch wider and one inch longer than a foolscap 
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page ; that is to say, the dimensions of its page are 
somewhere between those of a schoolboy's slate and a 
lady's pocket-handkerchief. One-fourth of the first page 
is taken up with the heading of the journal ; this gives 
it a rather top-heavy appearance ; the rest of the first 
page is reading matter; all of the second page is reading 
matter; the other six p^es are devoted to advertise- 
menta. 

The reading matter is compressed into two hnndred 
and five small pica lines, and is l^hted np with eight 
pica head-lines. The bill of fare is as follows: First, 
under a pica head-line, to enforce attention and respect, 
is a fourline sennon arging mankind to remember that 
although they are pilgrims here below, they are yet heirs 
of heaven ; and that ' When they depart from earth they 
soar to heaven.' Perhaps a four-line sermon in a Satur- 
day paper is the sufficient German equivalent of the eight 
or ten columns of sermons which the New Torkers get in 
their Monday morning papers. The latest news (two 
days old) follows the fonr-line sennon, under the pica 
head-line ' Telegrams ' — these are ' telegraphed ' with a 
pair of scissors ont of the ' Augsbarger Zeitung ' of the 
day before. These telegrams consist of fourteen and 
two-thirds lines &om Berlin, fifteen lines from Vienna, 
and two and five-eighths lines from Calcntta. Thirty- 
three small pica lines of telegraphic news in a daily jour- 
nal in a King's Capital of 170,000 inhabitants, is sorelj 
not an overdose. Neit, we have the pica heading, ' News 
ot the Day,' under which the following facts are set forth : 
Prince Leopold is going on a visit to Vienna, six lines j 
Prince Amnlph is coming back from Russia, two lines ; 
the Landtag will meet at 10 o'clock in the morning and 
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consider an election law, three linea and one word over ; 
a, city government item, five and one half lines ; prices 
of tickets to the proposed grand Charity Ball, twenty- 
three lines — for this one item occapies almost one-fonrth 
of the entire first page; there is to be a wonderful 
Wagner concert in Frankforst-on'the-Main, with an 
orcheetra of one hundred and eight instruments, seven 
and one half lines. That concludes the first page. 
Eighty-five lines altogether, on that page, inclading 
three head-lines. Abont fifty of those lines, as one per- 
ceives, deal with local matters ; so the reporters are not 
overworked. 

Exactly one half of the second page is occnpied with 
an opera-criticism, fifty-three lines (three of them being 
head-lines), and 'Death ^Notices,' ten lines. 

The other half of the second page is made np of two 
paragraphs under the head of ' Miscellaneons News.' 
One of these paragraphs tells about a quarrel between 
the Czar of Rnssia and his eldest son, twenty-one and a 
half lin^ ; and the other tells abont the atrocious de- 
struction of a peasant child by its parents, forty liues, 
or one-fifth of the total of the reading matter contained 
in the paper. 

Consider what a fifth part of the reading matter of 
an American daily paper issued in a city of 170,000 in- 
habitants amounts to ; Think what a mass it is. Would 
anyone suppose I could so snugly tuck away such a mass 
in a chapter of this book that it would be difficult to 
find it again if the reader lost his place ? Sorely not. 
I will translate that child-murder word for word, to give 
the reader a realising sense of what a fifth part of the 
reading matter of a Munich daily actually is when it 
comes under measurement of the eye : — 
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'From Oberkreuzbei^, Jannary 21, the "Donan 
Zeitang " receives a long account of a crime, wbicli we 
fihorten as follows ; In Bametnacli, a village near Ep- 
penachlag, lived a young married couple witli two chil- 
drea, ooe of wMcb, a boy aged five, was bom tbree yearn 
before the marriage. For tbis reason, and also because 
a relative at I^ensba«b had bequeathed 400 marks (100 
dollars) to tbe boy, the heartless father considered him 
in the way ; so tbe nnnatural parents determined to 
sacrifice bim in the cruellest possible manner. They 
proceeded to starve him slowly to death, meantime 
frightfully maltreating him — as the village people now 
make known, wben it is too late. Tbe bny was shut np 
in a bole, and wben people passed by be cried, and im- 
plored them to give him bread. His long-continned 
tortures and deprivations destroyed him at last, on tbe 
3rd of January. The sudden (siV) death of tbe child 
created suspicion, the more so as the body was imme- 
diately clothed and laid npon tbe bier. Therefore tbe 
coroner gave notice, and an inquest was held on tbe 6tb. 
What a pitifnl spectacle was disclosed then ! The body 
was a complete skeleton. The stomach and intestines 
were utterly empty- — tbey contahied nothing whatever. 
The Sesh on tbe corpse was not as thick as the back of 
a knife, and incisions in it brought not a drop of blood. 
There was not a piece of sound skin tbe size of a dollar 
on the whole body ; wounds, scars, bruises, discoloured 
extravasated blood, everywhere — even on the soles of 
the feet there were wounds. The cruel parents assorted 
that the boy bad been bo had that tbey bad been obliged 
to use severe pumsbments, and that he finally fell over 
a bench and broke his neck. However, they were aiv 
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rested two weeks afler the inquest, atid pntintte prison 
at Deggendorf,' 

Tea, they were arreeted ' two weeks after lie inquest,' 
What a home-sound that has. That kind of police brisk- 
neaa rather more reminds me of my native land than 
German joumaliaia does. 

I think a German daily joamal doesn't do any good 
to speak of, but, at the same time, it doesn't do any harm. 
That is a very lai^ merit, and sboald not be lightly- 
weighed, nor lightly thought of. 

The German humorous papers are beautifully printed 
upon fine paper, and the illustrations are finely drawn, 
finely engraved, and are not vapidly funny, but deliciously 
so. So, also, generally speaking, are the two or three 
terse sentences which accompany the pictures. I re. 
member one of these pictures — a most dilapidated tramp 
is ruefully contemplating some coins wbicb lie in his 
open palm ; he says, ' Well, begging is getting played 
out. Only about 5 marks (,I'25 dollars) for the whole 
day; many an official makes more!' And I call to 
mind a picture of a commercial traveller, who is abont 
to unroll his samples : — 

' Merelmnt (pettishly). No, don't. I don't want to 
buy anything. 

' Dntmmer. If you please, I was only going to show 

' Merchant. But I don't wish to see them ! 
'Brwmmer (after a pause, pleadingly). But do you 
mind letting m« look at them ? I haven't seen them for 

three weeks ! ' 
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List of Books. 

Imperial 8>o, with 147 fine EDgmia(|:s, half-roorocco, 3fii. 

THE EARLY TEUTONIC, ITALIAN, 

Am] FRSNOH UASTBBS. 



"Cataal/ail Itit^tki utmail mi to iludnUnf art liislary."—TMia. 
Second Edition, Revised, Crown Svo, 1,300 pages, hair-roxburghe, isf. 6i, 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK 

OF ALLUSIONS, BErBBENOBB, PLOTS, AND STORIEB. 
B7 the Rev. Dt. Brbweb. 

"Dr. Brraitr kat prsducld a viendtrfullji amfrtlunitiudicli'naryofrtftrtnctt 
It MalltTI wMcK ari aiwayt cmfping nf in ceiipinatm and in nit'1/d.iy lift, and 
•arittri gtHtralty mU havt rtascn lo ftel grattful iB the author /or a most haitd^ 
voiunu, tu^Umt%tin£inttkundrtdibayt tktirnm ktwmltdgt or igitotanety at 



<il tftkt allutioHi'.rtfrrtiuH, pUU, ilariti, and chara, 



1, tkoHgh nmoil ni^l itmfanioyt to ai^ mirk if that kind, itiiead'tcfvutar} 



ikt etatliCal totnu, fdayl, turvtll.rmiaiifn, A-c, no! enijr of our oun country, M 



etafrdia, btUrifmid tain itimt tnt utually htki/or in commn flail iooki. Tkt 
afftuJita anlain tit dalii ^aUbralidand aitJ-tnmn dramas, eftrat, fiotmi, 
and natHli, with tkt namtt oflhtir antJurt."—SrmcTA-roa. 

" Mittt a mmt which rvtry ont, rvin of Ihi tkurtugkl, tdncalid clui, mnil 
tflon katt felt. II would nqnirt a coleaal mKnory Udad to diiftntr milk Dr. 
Brtwtt'ivslnmo. . . Tit eulhtr af ' Tkt Cuidt to Sciina • har eaintd a rt*ir 
lalionfor Ikoroufk-uu . . . and agiaites at ' Tht RtadK'l Handitoh' will 
canvintl anyom that kr km ikimmtd offtk- crtam 0/ many hnttdredt n/volnmrl. 
. . . SuchantatiofllurartandnciinditiwaiitmlfnriitTit/tTtgollogtthir 
in a lin^ir FW/Kn/."— GnAmrc- 

" Thjrt sftmi tebt scaTcfly anything coiKoming which onomny net 'ovor haul' 
Dr. Brrwn's hook with pr^l. Itita moil laieriaui and faliiut comfilatim, 
and, conildoring tho magnitudi of Ikt icgrk, succttsfnlly flifomad. . . Many 

U ' Tkt Riadi^i Hattdbcoi:' no mtan ItiUmoMj to Ou vaino of Dr. Briwii'i 
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CrowD Sto, Coloured Frontitt^ece and niustiBtloiii, doth eilt, 71. 6d. 

Advertising, A History of, 

From the Earliest Titnes. lUaEtrated bf Anecdotes, Curious Sped- 
mens, sad Notes of Successful AdveitiscTs. B; Kenkv Sampson. ' 

" Wl Asm km a hssh ll it Ikanltful /or. 

uh^k talui H Ikmrk antiiuily, lit miildll 
Hr »/i '" tfii if adtiiriUtmintt—ieTifHi, a 



CiowD Evo, cloth extra, itith 639 Illustrations, -js. fid. 

Architectnral Styles, A Handbook of. 

Ttanslated from the Gerniati of A. Rossngabten by W. COLtrm- 

Sawdabs. With 639 Illustmliona, 

Crown Bvo, with Portrait and Facsimile, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Artemus Ward's Works: 

The Works of Charles Farrer Bsowne, better koown as Akteuus 

Ward. With Portrait, Facsimile of Handwriting, Ac. 

Secood Edition, demy 8*0, cloth extra, with Map and Illnstratioiu, zSi. 

Baker's Glonds in the East: 

Tmels and AdTenturea on the Perso-Tarcoman Frontier. By 
Valbntinb Baker. Second Ekiition, revised and corrected. 



Balzac— The GomSdie Hnmaine apd its 

Author. With TianBlatlons from Balzac. By H. H. WalKEB, 
" Diinvti tke kirktsi fmisc. Tkl Ult ctm^/lmnit -nx ran fat kim ii U keft 
Itat nw may um sctkii Inuulalian tftkt ' Ctmdiii Htimtim ' hAratdhfaiotlier 
wtrk. Gttd lalU, fd Ityll, aaU conscinilurui wnt."— Exauiher. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, -js. Sd. 

Bankers, A Handbook of London; 

With some Account of their Predecessors, the Eariy Goldsmiths : toge- 
ther with Lists of Bankers from 1677 to 1876. By F.G.Hilton PEit:^. 

Bardsley (Rev. O. WVWorks by : 

EngliHh Surnames : Their Sources and Significations. By 
Charles Warkimc BASDiLEV, M.A. Stcond Edirion, revised thiDiwhout 
and coDsiderably Enlarged. Crown Bvo. cloth extra, 71. W. 
•^ Mr. BardsUy kiu Jailkfyli^ cnmiUJ tkt BTiein-U mtdirsat dtaammti 
and werJii/nm niicA Ikt -rrigi^ a«d drvili-fmttt 0/ nrxonn um altmt it 
utHlfiui^lr Imctd. Hi kasjumiiitd a valnaiir amtrititlicK la Ijtt Ultra- 
tttrt a/tumamtt. and w heft to ktar mart afkim in tkisjiild. "-Tiicm. 
CnrioBitleH of Puritan Kamanolature. ''By Charles W. 
Eardbut'. Crown Bvo, clolb extra, 71. M. 

Small 4IQ, green and gold, 61. 6d. ; gill edges, 7J. 6d. 

Bechstein's As Pretty as Seven, 

And other German Stories. Collected by LimwiG Bechstejn. Ad- 
- ditional Tales by Biotbers Grimu, and loo Illustratians by Ricbter. 
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A New Edition, ciowd Sto, dalb extra, 71. dd. 

Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs of. 

By Hbnry Morlky. New Edition, with One Hundred lUiistratlona. 
Demy Sto, cloth extra., with Map and Illiutrotioni, lai. 

Beerbohm's Wanderings in Patagonia; 

Or, Life auiODg (he Ostrich-Hunteis. By Julius Beekbohu. 
"FiiU^mll-lcldandtxcitint incidtnl. .... A ridt^ick al aU Hmtl 

tkrgvgkattt vikick Mr. Brtrbckm akffvts nt sligkl drrru of hravtry and cooiiua, 
art dticrihad in a mamrr vikick ii iolk ifiriltd and msdtit. . . . A Ikermei^ 
naJailr •lory, ■a^kick vnUJitU nf a Mil ilinnai«f»W« veinrnt. "—Cr AtH IC 

Imperial 4to, clolb eitis, gilt and gilt edges, ais. peivoluoie. 

Beantifol Pictures by British Artists : 

A Gathering of Favourites from oui Picture Galleries. In Two Series, 
The FtKST Series including Examples by Wilkie, Constable, 

TUKNER, MULREADV, LaNDSEER, MaCLISB, E. M. WARD, FrITH, 

Sir John Gilbert, Leslie, Ansdell, Marcus Stone, Sir Noel 

Paton, Faeo, Eyre Crowe, Gavin O'Neil, and Madox Brown. 

The Second Series containing Pictures by Ashitage, Faed, 

GOODALL, HKMSLBT, HORSLEV, MARKS, NlCHOLLS, Sir NOBL 

Paton, Pickersgill, G. Smith, Makchs Stone, Solomon, 
Stbaight, E. M. Ward, and Warren. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest stfle of Art, Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney Armytage, M J^. 

" Tkil tivt it vull gtl uf, and gaud rngravinri iy Jmu, Lumt Slxtl, tmd 
»am,Mmr Jack It m JtiiyrtU Academy Eikiiltimt ^ fast )nart.''—Tluas. 

One Shilling Monthiy, Illustiated, 

Belgravia 

Foi January contained (he First Chapters of Two Hovels (each to 
be continued throaghout ihe year) :— I. The CoNriDENTIAL AGENT. 
By James PAYN, Author of " By Proxy," fc.— II. THE LEADEN 
Casket. By Mrs. A. W. HUNT, Author of " Thomicrott's Model," 
&c. This number contained also the First of a. Series of Twelve 
Articles on -'Our Old Cotmtiy Towns," with Fire Illustrations by 

Alfred Rtmmer. 

•,* Tie FORTIETH Vulumt ef BELGRA VIA, tlamiUly iound in 
crimian cloth, full gilt lidt and hack, gilt edges, priii 71. Sd., it rnmn ready. 
—Hanisome Ccuafor binding voltimii can ft had at aj. latk. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uniform in size for Undtng. 

Blackburn's Art Handbooks : 

AoodemT Hotas, 1876. With 40 Illustistkni. u. 

Aosdamy Kotes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations. I^. 

Aoodemy Notei, 1877. With 143 lUustrationt. u. 

Academy Notes, 1878. With 150 Illustratiooi. ■/. 

Aoademy Notei, 1878. With 146 Illustrations, u. 

AofMleiny Notes, 1880. With Numerous Illustrations, [Shortly. 

Groivenor Notes, 1878. With 68 IltustraCioiu. U. 
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Art Handbooks— tvnfi'fluf if. 

aroiTenor Note*, 1879. With 60 Il!ustr»lions. Ii. 
Oroavsnor Notes, 1S80. Willi Numerous lUusts. \She>1l3t. 

FlotDTel at the Paris Si hlbitlOD, 1876. So Illustrations, it. 
Plotores at South EeDBlugton. (The RkdIibcI Cutoaus, Sbeep* 
dianki CDllcction, &C.I Wiih 70 Illii.ir.iioot w, 

Tbe Engllsb Ploturea At the National QallerF- With 114 



A Cppiplete llluiirated Catalogue to the NatioTial aallery. 

With Notes by UtHiv Elackbubh, and 141 lUiutnlieni. Dcmr Svo, 
UNIFORM WITH •• ACADEMY NOTES." 

Royal SootUih Aoademy Notei, 1B7B. 117 lUustntionB. 
Boyal Scottish Aaademy Notei, 1870. izj Ulnstiaiions. 
aiaBBonlnstltuteof FliieATtaNoteB,1878. gslllustntioni. 
aiasgow InstltutB of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 100 lUnsts. 
'Walker Art GBlIerr Notes, LlvsriKiol, 1878. iiit lllusts. tt. 
Walker Art Gallery Noted, Liverpool, 187B. 100 lllusts. 11. 
Soyal Uanchester Institution Notes, 1878. S8 IllustnOions. - 
Soolety of ArtUta Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 lllasts. 
Chtldren of the Groat City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fac- 
■imik Skilcba by the AitiiL Demy Svo. ii. 

Folio, half-boucd boards, India Proofs, an. 

Blake (William) : 

Etchings from liis Works. By W. B. Scott. With dssciiplive Text. 
" 7**1 iai tidi 0/ Blai^i wni 11 grven im, and maia B pm/ff itlmcthrt 

vt!umi,wlucll all cart njBy. . . . Tki ilctti^iiinf tin bill laHd,mimr^mtd 
and dilicait l*an tin /mfinal tivTi."—SATUiu>AY REVinr. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with IlIustiatioDS, 71, 6d, 

Boccaccio's Decameron; 

or. Ten Days' Entertaionieiit. Traoslated Into EDgllsb, with tu IMTO- 
ductioD by Thouas Wricht, Esq., M.A., F.S.A With Portrait, and 
Stothasd's beautiful Copperplates. 

CrowD Svo, doth extra, gilt, 71. 6d. 

Brand's Obserrations on Popular Antiquities, 

chiefly lUustiating tbe Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Cennnonles, and 
SnparWitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. An eotiiely 
New and Revised Edidon, witb fine full. page lUustratioas. 

Bowers' (Qeorgina) Hunting Sketches: 

Canters In Crampshtre. By G. Boweits. I. Gallops from 
GorerborouBh II, Scrambles wilh ScraiA PkIo. III. Studiei with 
Sue Hounds. OblDug 410, hiir-bomid beards, itj. 

LeaTea from a Hunting Journal. B^ G. Bowbks. Coloured it 
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Bret Harte, Works by : 

The Seleot Works of Brat Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
InlTKlucioiT Enay by J. M. Bellsw, Fotuail of the Authn, and ja 
lUuUnDou. Cnm 8vo, cloth uira, ;i. dd. 

An Helrua of B«d Dog, uid otber Storlei. Bj Bbzt Habtb, 

Pou 8vo. iUiuualcd boudi, u. ; dolh limp, u. id. 

lltr. Brti Hartt, Hr hai fatird,is U tptak,b4)md boak-famt into tt^h-fiatu, 
Ptctit B^ fuv •uvf l^luifi imi luld mi ef kit lillU valmmt in thiir 

turn 'tf CuUfanuaK camf-li/r, nnaftriKtcitdin tkrir quautt ilcturamitH4a 

iuldH^IU,mmiiHUntl.^-i)t.ii.y News. 

Tho Tnliu of Table Mountain. By Bret Haktb. Fcap. 

The Lnok of Roaring Camp, and otber Skstoties. By BasT 

Jeff Brlggs'B Love Story. By Bket Harte, Fcap, 8vo, pictuie 

Small crown 8vo, cloth cxtrsi, gilt, wilh full-page Poitiaits, 41. &/. 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of Science. 

Small crown 8vd, cloth extra, gilt, with AstroDomical PIUes, 41. 6d. 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Chiistian. 
Demy 8vo, profusely Illiulrated in Caloun, 301. 

British Flora Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plauts of Great Britain. IlloMrated by 
a Figure of each Plant, couiubeo b» hand. By Benjamin H. 
BaktON, F.L.5., and Thouas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and partly re-written by John R. Jackson, A.L.S.t 
Ctirator of the Museumj of Economic Botany, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.^CTovm Bvo, doth eirtra, gilt, yj, 6i 

Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev, T. ScoiT. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates bf 
StOTHARD, engTBTed by Goodall ; and cumerous Woodcuts, 

Crown 8vo, cloth c»tra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. 6d. 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thohas Moorb. A Reprint of the 

Origitial Edition newly revised, with Twelve full-page FUteS. 

Demy 8to, cloth extra, 141. 

Campbell's (Sir G.) White and Black: 

The Ooicome of a Visit to the United Stales. By Sir Ubokqb 
Campbell, M.P. 
" FrmftrtoHi an Uhtfy It fail it uf ■ailh<ml fitmkint A."— KoKCOHfDUusT. 
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Crown S<ro, cloth oclim, ts. dd. 

Garlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

With Portrait and Memoir. 

Small 4to, doth gilt, wiih Coloured lllustraiiOQa, loj. 6rf. 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mn. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Colourt* 

Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

'•ltmtMn*t<mltlakialtiiktlat4amtHtiluCkrUlmMamdHtmTtmriftK 

*/ Ulit Hiufit, itU u ala t/ firmaKdiU vaim ai ait attrtOmctii^ it '** ittHffff 

Citnar, vhaii vm-la, in itlKtmu tf lanu timi tr ttitr, arw mrm Uxl b tt k i te 

twty ichMl that lufini u pm anBiil inilinuHim m giytfU."— Acmmv. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and IllnstratliiDi, 31. 6d. 

Cleopatra's Needle: 

Its Acquisition and Remo>a] to Englaod Described, Bj ^ J. E. 

Ale x anper. 

Crown Bvo, dot h eit ra, gitt, 71. 6ii. 

Oolman's Homorons Works : 

"Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers." and other Humorout 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of GeoKaE ColuaH, With Life by Q. 

B. BucKSTONK, and Fr onlispiece by Hogabth. 

Two Vols, royal Bvo, with Siity-gTc lUnstratJons. aBj. 

Conway's Pemonology and Devil-Lore. 

By MoscUHB Daniei. Conwat, M.A., B.D. of Divinity Collqie, 

Harvard University ; Member of the AnthropologlcaJ Inst., Landim. 



itra, profusely Illustrated, 61. 



Conway's A Necklace of Stories. 

By MoncueeD. Conwat. Illusttated by W.J, HanHEEST. 



Demy Svo, cloth extra, v 



Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

(The Prince Consort's Own), formerly the gsth. By Six WiLUAU 

H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade^ 

~~^ ~ Crown 8vo,"cloth"exlra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 71. 6d. 

Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edwam 

C«KASV. Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World," 

"A mm, iJMm sfCnas^i Eladav' aill h miiramf. Tit &»« mu ■ 

ralur n/ tJUi Ktrctdilum li mia<i«!y *, tht Ucl that Sir EdttMrd Cnaty hat 
mfded to it srvtrsl memffin ef EtonioMr vrke AoDt died met tkt Jirit taitioit 

frv^rrd. Tfit tvetlt ii tmituntfy inierwifinic^—^cm ^VKH. ____^^ 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Frontispiece, -js. 6d. 

Credulities, Past and Present. 

By William Jones, F. S.A., Aulliorof " Finger-Ring Lore," &e. 
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Crown Svo, cloth gilt, Tvo verr thick VoliuDes, 71. &J. each. 

OmikshanlE's Comic Almanack. 

CompletdiaTwoSEKiBS; The First from 1S35 (01B43; the Second 
from 1S44 to iBsa. A Oathering of the Best Huuove of 
Thackskat, Hood, Uayhew, Albbkt Smith, 
Robert Bbouch, &c With 3,000 Woodcuts and Steel E 
bf Cruikshank, Hine, Landbllb. &c 

Parts I. to XIV. now ready, au. each, 

Cttssans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cdssans. lUuatrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profu^on of snuUl Woodcuts. 
-. Ciaumt h .-- — ._. 



valtuliU addiiifKi ia lii tiuintrial kalny ^ tit cimtly Jnm lit larliill f*ritd 
dawrraardt, eUartJ uf many douii/itl finntt, mnd givm trimal dtlttUt mm 
cimine varitHi tuijtcli fnlauclud or im^/tcl!]' Inaltd »t tiat wriUr. Thi 
ttdifrta Utm teAanettm cnHtrxclrJvntA grwai cart, and artavaiHoilt aJdUim 
U tit enmioticaS hitlorj «/ llu amtf}. Mr. Cwi'iu sMun tf luan dmt 
kit vierk cmtaintinafy, and In haiuipartd luilktr littu, t^cttr, ntr txftiat to 
— -'— *-■ •-— w ■atrthy firanimim tkt kigluit clou ^ Camt^ HitUria." 



Two Volumes, demy 410, handsomelj bound in haJf-morocco, gtlt, 

profusely Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Platea and 

Woodcuts, price jj7 71. 

Oyclopssdia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress~Re^. Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period ic Englacd to the reign of George the Third. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on Ihe Contlneot, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Connlnes of 
Europe. By J. R. PlANChB, Somerset Herald. 
Ibe Voluma may alio be had iifaralr!y{tach Complete in ItieU) at £3 ry.e^ etckl 
Tol. I. THB DIOnONABY. 

Vol. IL A OEKEBAL HIBTORT OF OOSTHKB HT EUBOPE. 

Alu in 9J Paitl, at si. each. Cases for bindine, 51. each. 

"A comfrthtHtiv and highly valwiiU iotk qf rr/criHcr. . . . U^t haPI 

ntrrlyfuUdtcfindinthiiUikanaixaiaitsfaitarticU nf drta.vMlt in mtti 

qf Ihr intriri curietu and inil-nclivr drlaill an givia. . . . ifr, PloKchd"! 

f0morlnlhaiii/tht'Giniratmili^;ifailhiniUiKUndidtcsfimmt^^ 
ihiialandneluUwtrhtnCtil^im in English. . , . TUilnaHiiulei^ 
tnt qf Iht mtit rtadailt vitrht 0/ lit hind, h,! intrint!^-" -'• — -^ - — * 



rradabit and tHiertiting twnl — ^nd it fan uirraly tt eantMttd » 
ti- Iht rtadtr it h itareh M in/irmatian at is malitar,. «»4. 

l.ligai.srfTSfitlisnalcattHMt. . . . AUthtck 



lbO&dcitttUntira4iant—thtla<tgrarHBM9ttini tt ttrtral thaiuandi 
tsnallf ndltd In tht IHrary ind Iht ladi 

"nut ar liu tMotf irrftfl 9mAvbs *nf* A± 



«/- tht matt firfKt vtri, tvtr pnhliiktd i.>h Iht stitJHt. Tht ttbatn- 

r 'lt>it,Mndvi<mld,ratKv,ilhautlhtltttirfriu,rttidtr 

'/ r^/mnct /or tK/ormalioK as ta fostrntttt/Br fancy 
Iti. . , . Btauli/KlltfrinltdtndiuftrNfiUur 



truttd'—STicfDKti). 
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Secimd Edition, lerised and enluged, demy 8ra, dotb eitm, 

with lUmtntiom, a^i. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds of 

t>ie Groit Wot : A Descdplion of the Plaina, Game, and Indians of 

the Great Noctb American De«ert. Bt Richard Irving Dodos, 

Lfeuteoant-Colonel of the United StatesAimr. With an Introduction 

by WiLLiAU EtLACKUOBB ; Map, and numerous Illustratioos drawn 

by Ernest Geiset. 

"Tkit magjtifictKt w/umc ii flu fif tMi msti aile and mut ittttrrttar^ wfrkt 

foAici Aas rvtr trxttdtd from an Amtricanfefuv/kiUiitJreikiusjamMZt* 

thit of any rimtlar ittk. Col. D«lei iai chosn a ntHnt sf ifiuJi hi u mailtr, 

md trralid it milk afulmii itat Uavn nMk'ng U hi dtsittd, and » B ityllwJUci 

il cfUrmint tonally Jor Ha ^kinraiqntnm and furity." — NoNCOHFORlflST, 

Demy 3ro, cloth extra. lai. bd. 

Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthica and tbdl 

Oddities. By Dr, John DobAn, F.S.A. 

" A grtaitrgmini/tT mriHng a/ tkt anrcdcHc kind frm mtn lutBt h^. Jll 
U tMnf «r idtB if tht itnltnU if Iki heek, it ii fniti tmfmaii. Tkan nut* 
ki^krm Dr. Dtran nud la mriti—it u lad Im kan U uu tkl fait Unn ^ Imt ^ 



Second Edition, demy Svo, doth gilt, with IllmtnilioiUi iBi. 

Dunraven's The Great Divide : 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
1874. By the Earl of Duksavbh. With Maps and numerooa 
striking full-page lUustralioos by Valentine W. Brohlbv. 

"Tkrrt kal nut fir a long tinu afi/earrd a htltrr hnak 1/ traVti Ikan Lerd 
BmirmiHn'i ' Tki Gnat Dividi.' . . , Tki taet ii full if ilitur tjurvatim, 
and Mk narralivi and illiulratiem an lluniifkljigtiL"—kTKttnn»t. 

Demy Gvo, cloth, iGi. 

Datt's India, Fast and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By SROSHBB Chundbr 
DUTT. R^ Bihidoot. 

Crown St*, dolh extn, gilt, with IUustnUi<ais, Si. 

Emannel On Diamonds and Freoioaa 

Stones ; tbdr History, Value, and Properties ; with Sim^ Tetts for 
ucertainiag thdi Reality. By Haert Ehanubl, F.R.O.S. With 

LS Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 



Crown Bto, cloth extra, with IlluBtrations, 71. 6d. 

Englishman's House, The : 

A Practical Gvude to all interested in Saiectiag; or BuQding a Hotue, 
wi^ full Estimates af Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. Richardson, 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
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Crown 8»o, olotb boanlj, 6i. per Volume. 

Ear^ English Foots. 

Ediled, wiih iDtroductioDS aod AniiDlaCioiis, bj Rev. A. B. GkOSarT. 
"Mr. Grtiart kai Ifml tin msit lainriBtu ami Om mrtt ImlAutialtit a 



i it it Birr tatOAify t*^ 

-^ --, V- . . . f'vm ifr. Gmarl wt 

alwayg ix^t anJ aJvra^ rtcmt tktfiitmt rtntiti tf mail fatUnt mud cn^tltnt 



[. 71etoher'B(OtleB, B.D.) Com- 

SeU Poemii ChHil'i Victocic in 

HTcn, Christ'i Vicurie on Eirlh, Laiitclcn roerns. wiia Mcoionu- 

Chriil'i Triumph over Dcalh, anil ImccduclioD aoil Notes, StEcl Pgr 

MiDoc Pocmi. With Memorial- 1 a- »ail. Index of Fint Unci, ud 

troduclion and Nolcn. OmVdI. j Glosurlal Indei.ftc. Thrte Voll. 

I. Davles' (Sir Jolm) Complete 4. Sldnay'i (Sir PblUp) Oom* 

„...■__,„.__,._ ---..J-.. ..__,__■ _.... ■•----■ Worlu-inclgdlnir ill 

dia." Wiih Pannit, 

.. xlucCbn, Biuy m 

of Sidney, and Notei. 



UnnbliitiedMSS., Tortile fim lime . 

CoUeocd ud Edued. Memorial. ' tbe Poeliy 

IntrodiKliilii and Nous. TwoVoli. : Thtee Vob. 



\djf Ttcsmttutid aUkt is th4 K itaritt and to tlu mgmitx iff tkt mud 



Folio, cloth extn, ^i iii. 6<f. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Represeatative Works by living English and FoielgD 
Artlits. Elilited, with Critical Notes, by J. Couyns Cask. 

" II mmld not bt raiy It miil ailA a msn •umflmna, and al tkt lamt limi 

amiimail//iiJamiiHttrMlivtd,-awi-vvomlari.-^—lio«ainroii>iisT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with lUiulralions, 6s, 

Fairholt's Tobacoo : 

Its History and Assoiuatjona ; with aa Account or the Plant and it« 
MBnuCacture, and its Modes of (Jk in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W, FaikHoLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwanU o( 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

u> ci^lh'r... _ ..._ . 

maiipud iul cirlain^ net mgUcitd witd. . . . Fall 0/ im. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 41. 6d. 

Faraday's Chemioal History of a Candle. 

Lectures dcUveced to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edliioa. Edited 
by W. Cbookbs, F.C.S. Wiib numerous Illustrations. 
Crown S10, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 41. bd. 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited by W. Ckookes. F.C.S. Numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, with lUustraiions, js. dd, 

Finger-Bing Lore: 

Hiilorical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm.Johes, F.S.A. With 

Hundreds of lltustralions of Curious Kings of all Ages and Countries. 

"Om tflheu taii^itt *•»*• wUck an at fnU t/ amuirmtnt lU tf iiulnic 
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One Shining Monthly, mostly Illustcated. 

Oeutlemau's Magazine, The, 

For January conUmed the First Chapters of a New Novel entitled 
Queen Cophktua, by R. E. Francillon: to be continued through- 
out the year. 

*.* Ne« natfy, tie Velumt/i>r]-m.-y to DecbhbeB, 1879, el»th txtra, 
friee Si. 6d.: and Casts/or bindaig, pria oi. tack, 

THE RUSKIN GRIMM.— St^aiK Bvo. cloib Cilra, 61. 6rf. ; 

gill edges, 7J. id, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the BrotheisGRiUH,andTmnsIaled by EdCArTayLOS. 
Edited with an Inlroductioti by John Ruskin. With 33 lUustratioDS 
ajler the inimitable designs of Geokgk Cruikshane. Both Series 
Complete. 

" Tit iilialraiititi cf tUl ■BthoKf . , , arm 1^ qtiiU lirrliiir and adwBiMilt 
ipii of a ctau prtiisrty ^ralUi in etruatian ta tit cfmrniter 0/ tka tnltt lukick 
tAtr iSuitratI : and tk, original ctMngt, at I imt htfort laid i» tit Afftndix U 
niy ' EUmtnli 0/ DrawiHg' loetr unrtBollnt in mailrr/u/nra nflmck sine* Xenw 
iramlirintomilnaliliu il/c/rlintariim.3inrivaUrdevtnirUm). . . . Tsmait 

and ntvir futlinr Ima lints ulttri CrnHiiani lau ptU ajuy ant. vxvlabt tat tx*A 
citt in iitniitn aid severe drttwitiF vkickvKmtd ttavt aftfwariit liitU It ^ Uamt 
m Khteii" — E.rtroiifrom Intredsittitn by JoKH Rdsicin. 

Post Bvo, doth limp, ai. €d. 

Olenny's A Year's Work in Oarden and 

Greenboose : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeueis as to the 
Munagemeot of the Flouer, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Gbokob 
Glenny, 

limflt'lane-agt. T/it amUeur need nttmsk/ar a better 'gsn'ile."— {^s.bs Man- 
A Iktrausklyfrarliralaad list/Hi kaMdbKii."—G».t.f KK. 
A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 151. 

Oreeks and BomanB, The Life of the, 

Described (rom Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KONEK. Translated trom the Third Geiman Edition, and Edited br 
Dr. F. HiTEFFEB. With 545 Illustrations. 

CrowD 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Ulustratloos. 71. 6d. 

Oreenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Greenwood's Wilds of Loudon: 

jve Sketches, from Personal Observations and Elxperience, of 
..ibleSceues, People,andPlacesin London. By James GRKem- 
With 13 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANBN. 
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Square ifimo [Tauclmitz slie), cloth extra, aj. per volum 

Oolden Library, The: 

Ballad History of Ungland. By 

W. C Benhitt. 
BaTord Taylor'a Dlvenlona of 

Uw Echo a.ib. 

Byron's Bon Jooa. 

e Iisttera and Sootal 



Oodwln's (WiUlam) Lives of 

Uk Necromancers. 

Holmes'i Autocrat of the 

Bnaklkst Table. With u Incroduc- 
donbyG. A.Sai,a. 

Holraes'i FrofassoF at the 

BnalcCut Table. 
Hood's Whims and OddltlsB. 

Complete. Wilb all Ihe origiojil II- 



Jease's (Edward) Soenea and 

OccupitionB of Country Life. 

Lamb's Bsaays of Klia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's EsHars : A Tale 
for a ChimnEv Comer, and ochs 
Fiecei. Willi FotDbu, ind InOoduc- 



Fasoal'B FroTlnolal Letters. A 






Id tJolei, by T, M'CRIE. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com> 

plele. 

Roohefoooauld's Uazlms and 

Moral Reflections. With SoOs, ud 
an Intioductorr Essay by Saihtb- 
Bkuvh. 
Bt. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. EdlUd, 
with Life, by Ihe Rev. £. CutucK. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Queen Mah, wilh £iuy by LaiGH 

Shelley's Later Poems : Loon 

and Cythna, &c. 
Shelley's Posthtunons Poenu, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 
Shelley's Prose Works, inclnd- 






m of Deis 



CrtiwB 8vo, cloth pit and gilt edges, -js. 6d. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

Ad Encyclopedia of Quotatioss from Writers of all Tiauc and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Thbodobe Taylor. 

Large 4to, with 14 facsinule Plates, price One Guinea. 

Orosvenor Oallery Illustrated Catalogue. 

Winter Exbibition (TB77-78) of Drawings by the Old Masten and 
Waier-Colour E>iiwings by Deceased Artists of the British SchooL 
With B Critical Introduction by J. COMYNS Cahk. 

Ciown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Uluitiatioos, 4J. 6d. 

Quyot's Earth and Man; 

01, Phy^cal Geogiaphy in its Relation to the History wf ManMnd. 
With Additions t^ Pintessors AcASSiz, Fierce, and Gray ; 13 Mass 
and EngraTlngs on Stcd, some Coloured, and cotteu Index. 



c,q,z.<ib, Google 
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Smill s,\o, cloth extra, Bj. 

Hake's Maiden Ecstasy. 



r " Parables and Tales," 

»,"&e. 



Medium Svo, doth extra, gilt, with lUunratioiu, is. hi. 

HaU's (Mrs. S. OSketches of Irish Character. 

With aumeious lUustratioos or Steel and Wood b; Maclise. Gii.- 

BBKT, HAKVBV, and C. CSUIKSKAIfK. 
" T»4 Itiik SktUkti trf tUi lady rtirmilt Miu Milfard'i iitittifta EHgHdt 
tkttekfi in ^Oiir ViUaet^ but tktyarg fmr wan vireroKX anj Hctumgug ffJtd 
i'V*'."— Blackwood's HAaAZiHC 

Post Svo, cloth extra,4i. &f. ; a fev large-paper copies. half-Roib., ioi.6d. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

Bf Don Felix dE SalauanCA, With 134 Facsimiles of Sigmtum, 

Haweis (Mrs.), Works by; 

The Art of DrosB, By Mrs, H. R. Haweis. Author of " The 
Art of Beiuty," &c. Ulusinited by Die Author. Small Svo. illuslisttd 



(o mjUfy owmt «/ fimd U 



tf buHa 0/ DHT lirnd. .... An. Hamri, miUl fnnih m 

Miit.iht ita ntt minci ma" — i-'i-'J" ..--'- -"•■ •-- 

<* IJu fylUa Huy induct in 



it iaa ntt mimi matttrt, hit Mdb rmmutmi 
mmaynca- 



Vols. Land II., dem; Svo, laj. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Qoean Victoria to the BerliDCoDgresa. By Justin McCarthy. 

" Criticiim II Jiiarwud htfon a cmfotitim which fmoia liltlr hu atfmml. 
Tiiiiia jiallytatdiaakiiitanalljiiHlmiliKgHiiicI, und wtnli Mild tit ntrdt 
amid lay tu man far it. . . . Sni\it IMj tjict o/itiroitnLliialKi itiirtmdtk 
tf vinB, and iU tfarkiat^ huyoMcy, that very /mm/ itx rwadrrt will tlvt iktrt 
ninmtl Vlilhsul iaMnt/anBard ailk intinal tt tkt tun tluU art ttfaUmP— 
Satuhdav Rhvibw. 

■,* Tifla. tn. Mul 17., oomplatliif tha vork, will Iw leaOj ImmaOlfttoly. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5t. 

Hobhonse's The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on Ihesnbjectof Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir Akthds Hobhousb, Q.C, K. C.S.I. 

Crown Svo, ctoth limp, with lUusIrations, ar. f>d. 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Presertation ; A Papular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
andSngers. By GORDON Holmes, L.R.C.P.B. 
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Crawa 8vQ, cloth eura, 41. f>d. 

Hollingshead's (John) Plain English. 

r/u Ihtfnsi. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gUt, 71. 6d. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Vene. lacludingtheCitEAM OP the Couig Annfau, 
With Life of the Author, Poitrail, and Two Hundred lUuiDationi. 
Square croon Svo, cloth extra, gill edges, 61. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arlueological Nanatire. With 35 Illustialioiu hj 
W. BsuNTON and £. C. Barnes. 
" Tkt anunv UiUrpriu is privity intinfiifjid milk itt finfJiif rh*mi 
_i.-.. ...-.J , J , „,^ Miitri. BnmlBnand Bun - -■- ' ' 



Ba™.. dtfiUl 



\t itt wilir't mtaniig, axd a iltmattir niull sf tin harm 
■ • not h,iUtirtiL" -Taos. 



CrovD 6vD, doth extra, gilt, js. 6d. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hmnorons Works, 



Crown Bra, clolh extra, 71, 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Throe Books. Bj Richari> Henoist Horme. 
With a brief Comnienian' bj theAulhor. With Photographic Poruait 
from a Medallion by Suuueks. Tenth Edition. 

"Ai ciaau <H ill Wi tua, « /Tiod'j ' £m(rwi«,' /inmV "'V* a J"**t«- 
l*t*rtn''t<t:illke/imaet'y,fiiU of cUar-cul laiui frsm Halun, md idtaiiaj 
mM yi/ r^JBf to" — WjsruimTai Revuvt. 

Crown 8*0, clolb eiira, jt. 6d. 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labonr 

Hijtoricallj and Ek:onaiiilcall; considered. Being a Hiilorr and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing tlieir Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By Geobob Howell. 
"TklibBiikitaiialUmfl.aiid niktvkali a tmait/tii alUmfl, It t^aa Ot 
,Hrk <if Irtd. .mifu .» /*. >«(, •mdlk«T ^j,cl. in Ik, fM^^iJairfy itftn tkt 

tMitfrt m Uu virrkiitf wim't *>ikI j/cmh." —Pall Mali. Gaicit«. 

Demy Sro, doth extra, lai. Sd. 

HnefFer'8 The Troubadours : 

A History of Proveticsl Life and Literature in ibe Middle Ages, Bf 
Fkahcis Hueffek. 
Two Vols. 8to, with 5a Illuitiadons and Maps, doth extra, gilt, 14J, 

Josephtts, The Complete Works of. 

Tianslated by Whistoh. Containing both " The Antiquities of tha 
Jaw* " and " The Wan of the Jews." 
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A New Edition, Rertsed and parti; Re-wiitten, wlih sernsl New 
Chapters and Illostrations, crown 8to, cloth extra, ji. 6d. 

Jennings' Tlie Bosicmcians: 

Tfae<r Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Antient Fire (mtl 
Serpent Worshippers. By HarcrATe Jbnnihgs. With Five full- 
page Plalej and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
'•Ontiflheuviibimn\-hKkmayitiainiipmid<litfti{nleairaMdemftT»mlf. 

mlnaiil iri/armatlm in a lyitim tukick luts no/ mly iiircittJ /or kimdrtiU efytart 
axixtranrdinary iHJtKinn c» lit MHlal OmlefmtHl iifu i^mid a froflr ai tin 
ymi, till Au ca/Hialtd tkt mindi efumt tfllu irtaltil IhinitTj af Chriitatdam 
In tAt nitHatk andmnilunik cn'unil.'— LllEDS MsBCURy. 

Small Bvo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrationa, 61. 

Eavuiaghs' Pearl Fountain, 

And otberPalry Stories. B7 Bkidgbt and Jitlia Ravanagh. With 

Thirtj' Illustrations by J. Moyk Smith. 

■■ Gtntilni ntw fairy ilrriti »f fit s!d tfH. mnt if iitm at JeltgilfiU lu lltt 

lal t/Orimm't ' Crrman Ptfular Slerits.' .... /V lit mail (art lit 

lUriil andaimritil. IkBrmrh-raiiv fairjr ittrin af IJu mail admiraiU kiiul. 

. . . M-. Mtyr S-<!IK s illialr^iini. /». ■« nrfMimiil*."— Spictatok. 

Crown Sto, illustrated boaids, with numerous Plates, aj. 6d. 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

'- =• "-" "' - " With i7lUiis[ra,- 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, toj. dd. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poem;, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Cabew Hazlitt. With Hancim:k's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

" Vny manytaaafl trill dtliglU llioH fold ^ aitrarj tri/lii ; karjly any 

ftrtim viai fmli» inttrtli forlirvincf CkarUi Z.»>3 »K/tM Jitfir. "— Stahdah D. 

Small 8vD, doih eitra. 51. 

Lamb'B Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from uniqae copies. 
" Tkt fMalnl and OtUgitfitl lillU iaii. svtr lit rtcmrry ef ttriici all tin htarU 
if tit Itvm an ytl narm ail* rrjuiiriKgr—A. C. SwjN»u»HB. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, -js-bd. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

Prose and Verse, reprinted from the 1 

!ces hitherto unpublished. Edited,* , 

R. H. Shepheho. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a E^ge 
(^the " Essay on Roast Pig." 
"A ctmfhU idilim ef Lami'i wrilixfi, in frvil and vim, hat Imr im 
mantid, and it mm luiplitd. Tit iditcr afftan la Ham tmten trial faint 
It brin£ togttktr Lamffs tcatttred ctfttrSutiBm, and iit ulltttitn tattaiMt a 
mmitrt/ fiteaaMckmrtnamiTtprtiliicid/Brlkt finlliiHt linti lieir trieinal 
oiffraranct in variant oldftritdicait" — Saturday Rbvisw. 
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Demy Bvo, clolh extra, with Maps and Illustratioiu, iBj. 

Lamont's Yachting in the Arctio Seas ; 

or. Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery In the Nei£hbotir- 

hood of Spilibergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JauBS L-AUOnt, 

F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LlVBSAT. 

"^fltrmtJiiittktwk numttrUa nsbimit of ic) ficlioH^cimcscUdnarr^m, 

mid ^uritta biairMthr tf Antic vtyag'TS, it ia pUatant te mat wilk ■ m/ aad 

rnamu wlimu. . . , Hi ihemi muci lucl in rtcntUKe hit adrmhtni, amd 

Utr tn » ntttnftrud with aiticdslii and in/irmalim at Is mail Ikim axylAiltt 

tiri aiaratmi. . . . Tlu bmk, ei a yihtlt, it llu mtil imffrlaiU aM^itu 

Crown 8vo, clolh, full gilt, ^i. 6* 

Latter-Day Lyrics i 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson, 
Crown Sro. cloth, full gilt, 6i, 

Leigh's A Town Q-arland. 

ByHBNRlfS. Lbigs, Author of "Carols of Coekajne." 
"If Mr. LtigKivtruiuniBiU a futtirt gtturatidt—aiid Ikiri U m tvhhi 
mfy that iannr ihtuld ntt it aaardid fmdiiclinu m diUcali, le Anitkid, andtr 
full if ktamaur—lMtir otitAar wili freiatif br rtmnttbtnd ai tit Put tf tit 
Strand. .... rirr tuiimiicaiir deti Mr. Liigi trtat t/u tuiiicli nkiek am- 
mtnd thtmulva it Urn. Hit vim ii alaiayt admiraili in rkjlhm, md kit 
riymtl art hafM tlOMgh It dlirrvl a plact fy tkt iist sj Barham. . . . . Tkt 
mtirt cimliati if lit BtiHmt art ifnaUf nttivrtrlky Jtr kumeur aitd far daiiUi- 
tun t/wtrkmaiuki^" — ATKKlf.KUU. 

Second Edition.— Crown Bvo, doth extra, with Illustrations, loi. 6d, 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 



vail fiflas man vrzjna profitiionai iabturi itit kSmitifta tmfarf 
:i a amfU and liiminlaty farm ax may attraet and iHttmet, 
(Ret at aaxgtr af ndiUadinf tkt tyrt ia •nUarai iciracr. Satk a aarh it tiit 
Sttlt mbaat, modi %p of lliayi and addrtstti ■mriilia and dttivtnd by Dr. 
AndrrmWilsan.Itctartraiidtxamiairis iciiMI at EdiniurgKandGlatteu.al 
{Hatrtinlirv^lin a haiy prafistignal tifi. . . . Dr. WilsnCs pazittltmv/ith 
matUr tlimulatiag to a ktaltky Imt tf idtiKi and a rtvirtaa fir tit InMt 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustratiowi, 71. 6<i. 

Life in London; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom, With tka 
whole of CguiKSHANg s Illiistratians, In Coloura, after the OriginalB. 
Crown 3yo, cloth extra, 61, 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the lata J. H. Albxandei, B,A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Auclwr of 
" Thore&u 1 A Study," 
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Crown 6to, doth eitia, with lUustnllionS, ji. 6d. 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

iDcludittg "Outrt Mer," "Hyperion," " KaTsaagh," "The Poets 
snd Poeii7 of Europe," And " Diinwood." With Portnut and Illn*- 

tiation* bj Valentinb Bbomlet. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustnillont, ji. 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Corefullir Reprinted from the OiiginRl Editions. With numerons 

fine mu5lraiioB3 on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vOi cloth extra, 5*. 

Lunatic Asylum, Uy Experiences in a. 

By a. Sank Patient. 
" T)u iltry '' cUvtr sivf itittraUng. tad hrymd miasun iHaigk tin imijtcl 

•- "•- •- - --'<--..- - - -J ^ sMoKnr MKgir. H'Jii/rBrr may 

r madruu fvAn As 
mv——, * — ' nmidf atut ki ■ 

Demy 8vn. with Fourteen ftill-pase Plates, cbth boards, till. 

Lnsiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated intoEngUsh Spenserian verse by ROBERT Ffrbhch Ddff, 
. Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 



Uacquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 



'•railing in Narmtndj' aHd Brittn^- 

■- ailractiiu vslumt, Xbhiih u ntitktra vKrk wf 
'J, but a book fiartaktng fiimott in tquai lUErrr 



TliToagh Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
90 lUustruioos by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8va, cloth uin, ^^. CJ. 
•'TktillmlratiBiuarttictlltnl.aitdtlumrkiifltiimt at wtU nt ac 



ndaa a fiicf ^lUtratnre. tbkiht at 
kiknafsack.' —'BKiTisaQvt.rcaKLV 



" Tit flrasant amfaninHlkifi ^-kich Mn. MaiqMiid Kfftt,, wkill aandir. 
'Jl^nd iiuka/t-dt/itltd KM."— Mon^sKH Post" " ""*" ""^ 

Crown 8vD, cloth extra, with [Uustiatlons, v. 6ii. 

Madre Natora v. The Moloch of Fashion. 
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Handiomel]' piinled Id facrimik^ price 51. 

Mi^na Charta. 

Ao KtaiH Foc^mila oT the Original Document In the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, neariy 3 feet long by 3 feet wide, witb the 
Anns and Seals embliuoiied in Gold and Colours. 
Small e*o, iJ.; cloth eitia, u. 6rf. 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A CoDCise Set of Rules for tbe ManagemEnt of tbe Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baihs, Ac. Bj |. L. MILTON, Senior 
Sttrgeon to St. John's Hospital. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Tha Bath in DIbsumb of the Skin. SmiU gvo, \s.; cloth 
tjrtta, M, W. 

Maiiock^ (W. H.) Works : ^~ 

I* liifa Worth LlTlngP By Wiluam Hukrell Maluxk, 

Demy 8*0, cLolh iXua., HI. W. 

" Tkii duply inttretiiig vehant. .... Itii thtmoit fnotrfiitmx. 
Utatin a/nUgien. helk nafitral and ruiialld, tluti km afftand tintl Bilkap 
BxtUr TlTTvU, ami 11 mud man luf/ul /Man litttr t*I AHoiig}! or (** SrT- 
innu ilflkal gnat diviiu, ilt a rxfillatiini iff Ikt ftnUar ftmt aiiumid by 
tia iitMtUlftftlapttimtday. .... Dtifty fhiimcfkical ai Iha bxk 
«, thrrr is i^i a htavy pagt in it. Tkr vrrittr it • figsirsswd,' if to sfraJi, 
tviti hii grtat lul^Kt, hat leundtd ilt defitks, smTtytd it n* all itt txltntt 
avl imight to iiar an it all tin ttstutcti ef a wvid, rich, and imfaaiaiud 
liyle, at vitll at OH adtqttatt acquaintance •witk tkd tcitrKt. tkt p/ulajptky, 
and tit lilrralun c/tkt da^.-'-lKlSH Dailv News. 
The New Republlo ; oi, Culture. Failh, and Philosophy in an 

Enelish Caunuy House. Hy Wilm»i Husrill Mali.ock. CrawuBvo. 

clo^ exQa, &r. Also a CHEAt Edition, in the" Mpyfur Library," at u.£^ 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
WiLLUK HUBiiLL M,>LLOCK. Crown in, dolh uin, it- fd. Also a 
CKKAr Edition, in the " Uayfttit Libiary,'' at 31. 6d. 

Foema. By William Hurrell Mallock. Small 4to, bound 

in pajc h ment, 81. 

Mark Twain's Works : 

The Oholca Works of Mark Twahi. Rerised and Corrected 

throughout by the Autlior- With Life, Portrut, an^ DumerouA Illusm- 
tionl. down Sto, cloth eitia, 71. 6^. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

Ont Hundred Uluitralioni. SmaU Bvo, cloth e:<lra, ji. id. 

•' Also . Chh« Edition, in illusiraled hoardi, al «, 
" A hook It bt rrad. TktTr is a crrtaiHfnskma and <vniilty etatd it, a 
fvacticaily rsmaHtic ckaroittry te ia tfieak, lukicA luiil make it verj aitrae- 

A Pleaaure Trip on the Oontlnent of Europe : The Inuooenta 

Ahmad, tai Tbe New Pileiim't l>ni|rcu. By Mamk Twain. Fob Bvo, 
illnitnted boardi. u. 

An Idle Bzmuelon, and cither Sketehei. By Mask Twain. 

^»t SvD, iUuUinl«d boards, as. 
A. Tiamp Abrottd. By Mark Twain. Two Vols., cr. 8vo, 21^. 
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Small Sto, cloth limp, with IHiutntions, if. 6tf. 

Uiller's Physiology for the Young ; 

Or, The House of Life : Htmian Phjraiology, wflh itsfApplieattons to 
the Presenration of Health. For use in Classes and Populir Readiuf, 
Wth numeroas 1 1 lustrations. Bj Mrs. F. Fenwick Millkk. 
" Ax adutiraiU intndtatitit If a niijtct vMck aa vit vahu kimUh luid ti^ff 

Mft iMtuU Ju m at iJuirjSnim' mil.''— ZCHO. 

CrowQ Sto, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 71. 6d, 

Moore's (Thos.) Prose and Verse— Hnmorous, 

Sattfical, and SenlimeDtal. Including Suppressed Passages fiom the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. E dited, bj Richakd Hebhs Shephshd. 
Post 8vo, doih limp, 21. 6d. per vol. 

Uay&ir Library, The : 



The N«w BepnbUo. B; W. H. 

Hallock. 

Tha New Paul uid Vli^liila. 

Br W, H. Mallock. 
Ttw True History of Joshua 

01dStSaIto-told,''By Walter 

Thorns usv. 
Tboreaa : Hli Ufa and Aims. 
Bj H. A. Pagk. 

By Stream and Saa. Bj Wil- 
Tanzd'liBpnt Edited by Henky 

S. LUGH. 



Fualaaa. By the Hon. Hugh 
More Funlana. By the Hon. 

HUCK ROWLEV. 

Fook on Fagaana. Br H. 

Cuoluohdelbv-Pennell. 
Mnsea of Majrfalr. Edited bv 

H. CHOLHaHDELEV-PENHai.1- 

aaBtronomy aa a Fine Art. By 

Bkillat~Sava(1k. 

Original Flaya. By W. S. Gii^ 
Oarols of Cookayne. By Henry 



New Novels. 

W/LKIE COLLlffS-S tfEIV NOVEL. 
JXZEBEL'S DAXTOHTER. By Wilkib Collins. Three 

Vols., CIDWn Ivo. 

■• 7-fa Ualimmt t/HUpbi U in Mr. IViUlit Calliia's itil st,U. Titrr ii 
nttkixg imltvant, iti ntciHaiy /acll art laid be/an tit rcadtr- uiilh tit 

Eratttt cltarMttt, and it/^/tt is artiiticaJiy tv&rbtii n/ tovi^trt our tanntt 
^ asking ffntltif wkai IS to 6* Ikt saivHan- Mr. Ceilings viork it alif* 
tiSlBirdaliHctinmtlitnaviUir/tlu day. lU hta Ikt tifl, wiicH iardi^ 
any ^hU cwtUiKpararitt p9uass in any dtgnt,o/ iuvtntint flsls vtkick art 
faicinating afarl/rem fitrjffmU intertit in tkt cAaraclrrs.'—ATHBH^OM, 

NEW NOVEL BV MRS. LYNN LINTON. 
WITH A SILKEN THREAD, and other Stoiies. B; E. 
LvMH LtNTON, AutlioT of " PiUkii Kemliail," &c. Three VoIl, croim 
UnOutrttt. 



ALL A QBBEN WILLOW, and olhei Stories. BvCharlbs 
Gibbon, Authoi of "Queen of the Meadow," &c, Onevoi., crown Bto. 



\In 1*4 fm. 

By Charles 

(in lAlfir^' 
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Square Svo, doth extra, with Dumeroua Iliostrationa, 91. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. CouYNE Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Calobcott. 

■■ A JiUgklfittbBiik. of a UndwhUk u/ar tn ran. If ai^oHi wanii U rtalh 
Jbuv iht North SialiaKf^k, wt can hannlly advUt Aim to emit tfujBurTuy, ard 
ia<itBmtfrtadMn.Cart'itagtiinittiid. . . . Diicriptimi'ilkMn.Carr 
it a rial[i/i, . , . It it rartlji tJiat a tttk it » kaffiiy il!uitnittd.''—CaA- 

Crown Bto, clolh eitra, with Vignette Portmita, price 6j. per Vol. 

Old Dramatists, The : 



Ben Joiuoa's Work*. 

Wilh Notei, Cridcil mnd EiplanalDrr, 
and a Bio^rtiphical Memoir by Wil- 
liam Giri'oiD. Edited by CoIddcI 
CUHHiMGHAii. Three Volt. 

Gtiapman's Works. 

Now F^l Callecled. Complelc in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. conulu the PUyi 
complete, includmf the doubtful oneij 



Vol. III. the Tiansluioiu of the Iliad 
ud Odysiey. 
Iffarlowa'a Works. 

Including hii TruilitioDi. Edited, 
with NotM iind Introduction, hr CoL 
CUHHINGHAH. One Vol. 

UaaBlngBr'i Plays. 
From the Text of William GiproiD. 
With the addition of the TragedT of 
" Believe u you List," Edited by 



Crown S»o, red cloth ei 



Ouida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held in Bondaga. 

Btrattunora. 

Oliukdos. 



By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 



Under Two Tlaes. By Ouida. 



IdoUa. 
peall Oostlu 

Triootrln. 
Pook. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 

By Opida. 
By Ouida. 



• Also a Cheap Edition, post I 



Folle FUlne. 
Dog of rUnden. 

'Saaoaxa'L 

Two Wooden Shoes. 

In a Winter Otty. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

o, illustrated boards, : 



By Ouida. 
By Odida. 
By Ouida. 
By OoiDA. 
By OuiDA. 

By Ouida, 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



Post 3vo, cloth liiap, 11, 6d, 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 
book oC By Heniy W. Lucy. 

Crown 8vo, doCb extra, with Portrait and IQustraticms, 71. 6d. 

Pos's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baddelairb's "Esiay." 

Cromi 8vo, doth extra. Illustrated, jt. 6d, 

Poe, The Life of Edgar Allan. 

ByW.F.GlLL. With - '" - ■ 
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Fiooadilly NovelSj The. 

Payuisc ftorM ig t^ 3Brtt fluQiart. 
BSADT-MONXY MORTIBOT. By W. Besant Mtd JAUS RJCK. 
KT I.ITTLB aiRL. B7 W. Bzsakt and Jaues Ricb. 
THB OASS OF MIL LUORATT. By W. Bbsant *sA Jauks Rick. 
THIS aOH or VniiOUT. By W. Besant and Jaues Rice. 
WITH HASP AND OBOWH. By W. Besakt and Jaues Rick. 
TEB OOLDSN BTTTTEBrXiT. By W. Besant and Tames Rick. 

With 1 FioDIiipuce by F. S. Walico. 
BY OBLIA'S AB80XTB. By W. Besant and Jauss Rick. 
THB MONKS OF THEI^OUA. By W. BeUnt and Jauss Ricx. 
'TWAS IN TRAJAI-aAIl'S BAT. By W. Besaht & Jakes RiCK. 
AHTONINA. By WiLKis Collins, niostrated bySirJ. Gilbkkt 

Mud Al^XBD Con CAN KH. 

BASHi. By WiLKix CoLLiHS, lUustratcd by Sir John Gilkbkt 

udJ.MAHOKn-. 

Trmin AND BBBK. By Wilkir Collins. lUnitiated by Sir 

JoiiH GiLBiKT ami J. Uahonbv. 

TEH DSAD aBOBllT. By WiLKii COLUNS. Illastialed by Sir 

John Gii-iut uil H. Fuxmss. 

QUBBN or HEARTS. By WiLKiB CoLLiKS. UlnstnUed by Sir 

John Gilhut ukd A. COHcAmM. 

UT MISOBLLAKIBS. By WiLKiB Collins. With Sted Par< 

nil, ud lUultrUKMU br A. COHCAHHN. 

THB WOMAN IN WEQTB. By WiLKiB CoLLINS. lUnstrated 

by Sir J. GiLiMT ud F. A. Fmsoi. 
THZ MOONSTONB. By Wilkii Collins, niostrated by G. 

Du Mauiieu ud F. A. Fhasel 
MAN AND WtTB. By Wilkie Collins. IQost by Wh. Smai.l. 
OOB mSS TINOH. By 

Du Uauvbi IDd Edvaiq H 



THB TKOZEN DSBP. By WiLKiE Collins, ninabated Inr G. 

Du UAUuuud J. Mahohet. 

THB IiAW AND THB XJkXft. By Wilkie Collins. Ulna. 

nnd ^ S. L. FiLDBS ud Sronn Halu 
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Piccadilly Novels — cmtinued. 
TUX TWO DESTINIES. B7 WiLEiE Collins. 
TEK HAUNTSD HOTBL. B; WlLKia COLUKS. IllDitntedbT 

AlTUUB HaPKINS. 

THB PALIiXN LEAVES. B; WiLKiE Collins. 
DBOmVSBS ETEB. By Mi«. H. Lovkit Cameron. 



FZLIOIA. Bj H. Bbtham-Edwards. Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 
OLTimA. Br B. E. Francillon. 
CtASTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 
IN LOVE AND WAS. By Charles Gibbon. 
WHAT WUJ. THE WORLD SAT P By CHARLES GIBBON. 
roB THE ZINQ. By Charles Gibbon. 
IN HONOUR BOtTND. By Charles Gibbon. 
UNDER THE QBEENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardt, 
THORNIOBOTT'S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 
T±TXD TO BE TREE. By Jean Ingelow. 
THE QUEEN Off OONN AUaHT. By Harriett Jav. 
THE DAKS OOLI^EN. By Harribtt Jay. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By HENRY Kingslev. 
OAKSHOTT OASTLE. By HENRY KlNOSLXY, With ■ Fhmtit- 
piccebySHiBLir HoDsos, 

TEE WORLD WELL LOST. By E.Lynn Linton. Illiistrated 

b,J. LaWMH ILnd H«.V I-KBHCH. 

THB ATONEMENT Off LEAM DUNDAS. By B. Lynh 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. Bj E. Lynn Linton. With a. Frondi- 

piiceb; G. Du Mauiieh. 
THE WATEBDALE NEiaHBOUBS. By Justin McCarthy. 
KT ENEMY'S DAU&HTBH. By Justin McCarthy. 
UNLET ROOHPOBD. By Justin McCarthy. 
A rAIR BAZOH. By Justin McCarthy. 
DEAR UU3T DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 
USB HI8ANTHBOPE. By Justin McCarthy. lUuitisted bj 
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PiccAsiLLT Novels — ccnlmmtd, 
OPSNJ BEaAMB] Bj Floiiencb Makryat. IllDstnted by 

TOUCH AND OO. By J«an Middlkmass. 

WHITBLADIBS. By Mrs. Oliphant, With Elustrstions by A. 



HOPK 



ud H. 1 



THB BEST or auSBAKDS. By Tanks Patn. Unstrated br 

J. Move Suith. 
FAUiEH FOHTITNEa. By JaUcs Favn. 

EAIiVES. By JAUES Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. Mahonbt. 
WALTER'S WORD. By Jaues Paym, niust. by J. MoYS SMITH. 
WHAT TTH) COST ""K By James Fayn. 
liESS BI.AOS THAN WE'RS FAINTED. By JAUES pATN. 
BT PB0X7. By James Fayn. Slnstiated by AKTHDK HOFKIMS. 
EBB MOTHER'S DARUNa. By Mrs. J. H. Riddeli. 
BOUND TO THE WHBXIi. ByJOKH SAtTNDESS. 
aUT WATEBMAN. By John Saitndeks. 
ONB AQAINST THE WOBU). By JOBH SattHDEBS. 
THB UON IN THB PATH. By JoHK Saunders. 
THB WAY WE LrvB NOW. By Anthony Trollofb. Dlost. 
THB AMBRIGAN SENATOR. By Anthony Tbollopk. 
DIAMOND OUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Troixofe. 



Post Bvo, mustiated boards, sj. eadi. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 



Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 
Boady-Honey Mortlboy. By 



Tlila SoQOf TuIoaiLBy tbe s 
1^ LltUa OlTl. By the sa 
Tha Case of Mr. LuorafL _ 

Authors of "Ready-U oneyMortibor,' 

WlUi Haip uid OniwB. B; 

Authors of ' 'RudT-MoneyUoTtiboy. 
Ttia UonkB of Tbelema. Bj 

Waltu Bisakt and Jaues Rio. 



iJ. 



B? 0«lla'B Arboor. By Walter 

BKSAHTand Jakes Rics. 

'Twos In TrafUgar'B Bay. 'By 
Jnllet'i Ouardlan. By Mrs. H. 



The Womui In Wblte, By 

WlLKIE C»1,LIH». 

AntonlsB. ByWiLKiECoLLiN6. 
BaalL By Wilkik Collins, 
Hide ftnd Be«k. By the sunt:. 
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POFUIAK Novels — contimud, 
Th* Queen of HaarU. Bv 

WiLKiB Collins. 
TtieDead Seoret. Bythesame. 
My MiaoeU&iilsB. By tbe same. 
•FhA UoouBtolie. By Ihe same. 



Poor MlBB Flnob. Bjr the same. 
Mlaa or Ura. P B; the same. 
The New Magdalen. By 

WlLKtB COLLIKS. 

The Trosen Deep. Bjlbesajne. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

WlLKIB COLLIBS. 

Tbe TwoDeatlnles. BjWilkib 

Collins. 

The Haunted Hotel. ByWiLKiE 

Collins. 

Boxy. By Edward Egglkston. 
Fellofa. M. Betham-Edwabds, 
Filthy Lnore. By Albaky db 

FOMBLANliUB. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 
Dlok Temple. Bj James 

Gbmbwood. 
Undei" tbe Graenweod Tree. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. By 



Oabriel Oonroy. Brst Hartb. 



The Queen of Oonnavght. 

Tbe Dark Colleen. 

Hamber Seventeen. ByHENEV 

KlNGSLEY. 






The World WeU LoM. By E. 

LVNN LlNTOK. 

The Waterdale Nelghbonn, 

By JuBTiH McCahthy, 
My Enemy's Daughter. By 

JUSTW HcCa.thy. 

Llnley Boohlord. By the same, 
A Fair Saxon. By the same, 
DearLadyDlsdaln. Bythesame. 
Mies Hiaontbrope. Byjusnit 

McCarthy. 
Lost Rose. By Kathakime S. 



Open I Seaainel 



y Flo&kncc 



Whiteladiea. Mrs. Oliphant. 

Held fn Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmoro. By Ouida. 

ChandoB. By Ouida. 

Tinder Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalla. By Ouida. 

Ceoll Oastlemaine. By Ouida. 

Trlootrln. By OuiDA. 

Fuck. By Ouida. 

FoUe Farlne. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By OuiDA. 

Fascarel. By Ouida. 

Tvro Little Wooden Shoes. 

Ouida. 

Signa. By Ouida. 
In a Winter City. By Ouida, 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn, 
Halves, By James Payn. 
What He Cost Her. By dilto. 
By Proxy. By James Payn, 
LeSB Black thsn We're Pointed. 

ByjAMHsPAVN. 

Tbe Best of Husbands. By 

Jamb Payn. ' 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Popular Novels— tunomwrf. 
Waltar'i Word. B; J. Payk. 
Tke Myatovr of Maria Boget. 

Bt Edgu a. Pox. 

Bar Uothar'i Darling. By Mr*. 

J. H. KiDDBLL, 

By 



Out WatATman. J. Saundus, 
On« ^aliut tba World. By 

John Saundkb. 

SbelilonlnUtePath. By John 



TalM tbr the UarbMi. By 
TlM Way «• Ut* Mow. ]^ 
The Amerioan Senator. By 

Antnonv Troluipi. 

Diamond Out DlanmuL By 

T. A. Tkollopb. 

An Idle Xzounlon. By Mask 

TWAIH. 

Adventures of Tom Sawjer. 

By Mare Twain. 

A PleoBure Trip on the Oontl- 

scut of Europe. BjrUAJiK TwAiH. 



Fcap. 6n>, picntre coien, u. each. 
Jeff Briggi'i Love Story. By Bkbt Hakts. 
The Twine ol Table Monntain. By Bkbt Haktb. 
Hrs. Oalnaborough'i Dlamenda. ByJULiAH Hawthoxnk. 
Kathleen MaTonmeen. By the Author of "That Less o' Lowrie's." 
Ltakdny'B liHOk. By the Author of " That Less o' Lowrie's," 
Pretty Folly Femberton. By Authoi of " Thet Less o' Lowrie's." 
Trooping with Orows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

Two Vols. Svo, doth extra, with llluslrations, loj. 6rf. 

Plntaroh's Lives of Illnstrious Men. 

Traeslaled from the Gred, with Nolea, Critical and Historical, end a 
Ijteof Plutarch, 1^ Jobn and Wiluaii Langhorhe. New Edi- 
Hon, with Medallion F(»traits. 

Crown 8to, doth extra, 71. 6rf. 

PrimitiTO Manners and Customs. 

By JAUBE A. FASSEIt. 

" A Imtk ntaeh it rtnUy hulk uairtictivt mttd amttiinf, and wkicA tiiiU itptn a 
nmJSiia »f UiMilil Is mvnji nfooEm."— Athwauh. 

'•An admirailt ixampU tf tin *Pflitaiiim ef tht icitnttfic milktd tot4 tMt 
wtrkiitf ^lii fruif itutitifie i^rit. —Satiihd*-! R»v»w, 

Small Svo, cloth ertie, with lUestrations, 31. 6d. 

Frinoe of Argolis, The : 



Ciown Sto, cloth feitra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 71. Stf, 

Front (Father), The' Final Reliqnes of. 

Collected and Editni, from MSS. supplied bj the faiaily of the Rev, 

FSANCIS MAHONV, bj BiJUJCHAIlD JERBOLD. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works: 



By Richard A. Pkoctok. 



Our Plaoe amon^ Inflnltlea : A Series of Essaj's contn 
our Ljutc Abode in Spice and Time with the Infinhaei Around lu 
RiCHAiiD A. PmocTot Ctonn s™, cloth eitni, «t. 



Wi^B and Wanti of Solenoe Worken. Showing tlie Re- 

uurco of Sdence u ■ Vacation, snd Ditcuuing the Scheme for Iheic 
Increue mil of the Nldaiul Exchequer. By RlCHnBD A. Pnaciga. 
Crown Svo, IS. 6(£ 
"Mr. Prxbrr, nf aU wriUrt ^ aw tfw, its/ etn/irms U MaUluw 

iKffmUd^t *sid divrst it 9f vlvirvcr u karskt emde, tr ttc\ideal. and h 

maJui it r ' -^ t_jA/___- — j a_--a^.._- a_ -»if.u/. 

Rmiw. 



:i if haj^iiua and Mghtntss for a 



Crown 8*0, doth exm, gilt, js. 6d. 

ParBuiTant of Arms, The ; 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Sdence of 
Heraldry. By {. R. Planchb, Somerset Herald, With Coloured 
- - ' -t. Plates, a-' -- '■■-——— 



Frontisinece, Plates, and 900 lUustnUons. 



Crown Bvo, doth extra, with IllustratioDS, 71. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Tnuulated ftma the French, with Tariomm Notes, and 

nameroni characteristic Illustrations by Gostave Dose. 

••MitMtsittyviaiMtmtrtly BnUi^l nutk skin, tutici cnlainrd m rtd 

^ttid! Smu tKcamyat an amultt apUntt tA. mimii a^d Itgaia ; a^d 

Stmiaiilclatssdwiti lAi fmlist cnatim minds inllu aerld-mti SiaMf. 

#tmn. ^IkDiiU, andmUl CirvaMt,s.'~S. T. CoLninct. 

Crown Sto, doth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, js. 6d. 

Bambosson's Astronomy. 

" ' 1AUBOS$OH, LAureale of the Ibsi 
t. PiTHAH, Profiisely Illustrated. 

Crown 6vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Regalia: Crowns, Coronations, and Inangara- 

tion*. In varioui Am and Countries. By W. JONKS, F.S.A., 
Author of " Finger-Rmg Lore," && With very Dumerou Illustra- 
tions. Un pr^aratum. 
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Crown 8to, dolli cztia, lot. 6d, 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Uinistry of Health, 

and oth«r Papen. B)' BeHjAHm Ward Richardson, M.D., ftc^ 
" Thit kirkfy inttriiHni vehmu centaim vftoardi cf ru'w adirtmi, vHlttm 
i» thtanthirr'tvirU'lntcainlyU, and full tf gnat and ti^Omtkti. . , . Thr 
wtriit,li»€ all Hu,„ pfllu author t^l if amoMa/etHim.f/tnalfimr;^ 
txttrma, and ntilt iiidtfndma </7*««v&.'— PoPinjiR SaBKCB Rannr. 

Haadtomdr printed, price 51; 

Boll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Wairiore who came otct from Nomandy 
with William the ConqHeror, and Settled Id Ihis Coantiy, A.D, 1066-7. 
Prinlcsl on fine plate papir. nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblaioned in Gold and Colours. 



Two Vols., lBrEa4lo, pTofuselj Illustnited, half-morocco, /'a 

Bowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Dcseriplions of hi 

Caricatures, and a Sketch of his life. Times, and Conlen.^ ..^ 

With nearly 4c» IllustratioDS, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph GhkGO, Aulhor of "James Gilli^, the Caricalurisi ■ his Life 
Works, and Times." * 

••Mr.Cngs'itxcilUitaasvni efiki vertt^Tlamas RiraUmUim . . . 



pHtdti, in tht frif, 



Faie, ana cttver transcftfitt frtm hti 
■ri/or wia/ it original andttnatuii m 
I.. I -_j ,^, „._ Julua tac- 
tful, and adifiiatt 



Ciown 8vo, cloth extra, picfusdy ninstraled, 4;. 6d, each. 

" Secret Out" Series, The. 

Sha PyrotoohnlBt'a Twaatur; Haglolan'B Own Book 

or, Cocnpltte Art of MakinE Fire- ** ' . . - 

works. By Tmom«5 Khktish. Wiih 



The Art of Amualng : 



Hnnky-PaiLky : 
Very Easy Tricks, Very 1 
Tril^ White Magic, Sleight ol 



The liIenT' Clrole : 

A Book ef Ktvr iDunectiul Games 
udAmuwrnenls. ByCukBABBLLBw. 



id BotU, 



Eggs. Hats, HandkercSefs, ftc. All 
[ism Actual EipeitcnCE. Edited by 
W. H. Csjusa. 3DO Illustrations. 

Uaglo No Mystery : 
■IWclu wifli Caids, Dice, Balls, ftc. 
with fiilly deseripiLve Diridions ; the 
Alt o( Stem Writing ; Traininj of 
Performinj Animals, ftc. Colonred 
FroDQspiece and nuny Illusliatioiia. 

The Secret Out : 
OseThousud Tricks wltli Cards, and 
Dlhei Reeieatioos ; wiih EnHiL^iiiig 

"\^™M^c'." By'vT^.oS^^ 
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down 8*0. cloth extra, 6t. 

Senior's Travel and Tront in the Antipodes. 

An Angler'a Skelcbea In Tasmama and New Zealajid. Bj WnxiAU 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of " Stream and Sea." 

wat a lUfty frBdnclitn. . . . Wial Ttinur ifictid in 
xtsuir mv w w-' '" ^«' *r '^ A"' </" apracticai mi» 
tnaptificntiy dacrlfHvtt an hit lul^t. Tktrt it i% bsi 



tfift that I'r mofTii/icnUfy ditcri^et, an Ait lul^'tcl. titn it in bs^faiititr 
oKdvrriter tXi samt magical csmbwalioH ^ idtahtwt mnd natam, and tlU titmt 
ktartyaftTtciatiim/Kr olllkBiattMimtinidtiUluticintiatunascmtrT. That 
thtre it an uttdttt xkart of iravtl it tit nttmifr ^ trout cat^Jit it etrtaimir rtti 
Mr. Stnior'i /aalt I Imt Iht cemfareiist icartily tf Iht frinci of fitlai it 
adtfualth almrdfar, in that Ikt v/riltr mat Ud frltty ukII tiraifi aii ilu 
ci*"sut ictntry ef tkt antipgdtt inautit nfhim. , . . Sffgrrai it tkt Eharn. and 
thtfns)miti and Ihi aiiliiy of tki book, tluU it it hard In fu! it down what ona 

Shakespeare and Shakespeareana : 

Slutkespeore, The First Folio. Mr. William Suakespkaie'i 

Comedici, Histories, and Trlgedin. PublilhEd IccordiDe (o the tms 
Origmall Copici. London, Ptinted by Isaac Iaggabd uui Ed. Bujunt, 
169J. — A Reproduction of tlie utremdy nre origiDal, in recEuced facsimile 
Sm^ a™, f3?Ko»^aiihe, io». id. " la eyery 

"Tt Miari. Chatti and lyiiidnt tolongt Iht nuril ofhmtngdont mm 



cuAif tat ttgilhrr. A comfltli fyctin 
ontfi&iyforhaI/-tifitinir-'-''— 



oktainta and tnterftitt. Bmt in a rtdvctd /erim, ths lyfit it ntottatrih 
ratlUT ^ndnntiat, tut it it ai diitincl at in aetnuint cofy of thr tr^^lna}, 
and mil UJiiund toil at ntt/ul and Jar mm handy to tht studati than tit 

ShaksapeU'e, Tlte LanBdowne. Beiutifull; printed in red 
and bUick, in imiUl but very cleu type. With cDBraved iaaunile oC 
DioiSHOUT's Ponr^i. Poll Svo, cloth «tra, 7'. 6d. 

Shftkspere'B Dnunatlo WoTkB, Foema, Dou'btAil Fla;B, and 

beautiful EngravirEB on Wood of Views, Coituines, Oil Building), Antiqui- 
tiei, PoRraiis, &c Eitht Voli., Toya] Svo, cloth utra, £i lu. 

ShaJtespeure for Chtldren: Tales from Sbakespeare. By 

Chahlis and Magv Laub. With uumeroui Illustiationi, coloured and 
plain, by J. Movs Smith. OgwD4to, clath eiIl, iot,6d, 

Sbakjipere, The Sahool at Including "TheLif« and Death 

of Captain Thomas Stukeley." " Nobody and Somebody," " Histriooiasli.." 
"TheProdiial Son,'"Mack Drum's EnteHainmcnl," ''A Wamiag for Fair 
Women." and " Fail £m." Edited, with Notes, by Richaih Simfsoh. 
Introduetionby F. J. FuamvALI. Two Vols., croyrn Byo, cloth eitra, i«i. 



bclhan Age to thePrcsi 
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Crown 8vo, doib extra, gilt, with lo full-p«ge Ttoud Illmtrations, yt, 6d, 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 



tiona. Speechea, Jokes. Puns, &c. ; 

Crown Svo, cloth eitn, vlth Iltuitrations, 71. 6d. 

Signboards : 

Thcii Hisloiy. Wilh Anecdalts of FamOQS Taverns and Renuu^MMe 
Characiers. Ej Jacob Lakwood uid John Camden Hottbm. 
With nearly loo Illnstrations, 
" £vtH if w vurt ntr » maUcinalf oKlattJ. an amidiittpkk tut all attan. 

Latv/fod und Hrttttn'i pitimtt ircamt tMt £9ad tAiH^ art u nunurtut iu fa tUfy 

tht mill juMeliialt dffndalitn."— Tints. 

Crown 8to, clMh extra, gilt, 6s. td. 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdolal An Ent™ki,t New 
Edition , revised tbrougbout, and coosideniblr Enlaised. 

rifiadlsiHiluSlaiupictiiiMiyrtprinttdimdtHlargt^ ^rtmmltMt 

ilfrtBidttvatmatU maCiruU i*tk /irttt 

Exqui^teljr printed in miniature, doth eitra, gilt edges, ai. 6d. 

Smoker's Text-Book, The, 

By J. Haubr, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 8to, doth extra, 51. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief In the Eiistrnce of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them, as it was genenlly hdd daiiw the 
period of the ReTormation, and the limes immediately succeeiiiiig - 
with Special Reference 10 Sbakspere and his Works, By T. Ai.pbcd 

Spalding, LL.B. 



Spenser for Children. 

H. TOWRT. 

"Sfumr tai limffyiuH tnnu/irrrii imlf flain frm, mtk htn MmdlJitrwu 
IhumliBa^ ttulti, aitrt tit mtaMur aitd tliM dicllm art inUu a cMU't 
CMt/niflufM, and addilitiuU faint it aaa rivtit u lit rumlRw mUimt tUt 
ceit ef tiiturilf. . . . AllttwIitrtitwrriluutttHntUandcart/HUf^iit,'' 
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Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^, 

Stedman's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essaya. Bf Edudnd Clarence Steduah, 
" "'f ntU U it UuHi/Hl It Ikta wlu dt, trilieai wrk w'M crmttUnl •UU 

.-.1 . -' purfsH.aHdmithdilifinctaKd tkrraMtlBttH 

kamiir chosfn to vwrk in tkit iintt tUurvtl Uu 
r fttalilitt fnd by ipmtlAin^ tmsnj • . . . 

Crown Svo, dolb extra, wilb lUustiations, 71. 6d. 

6trntt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England 1 iaclodias the Rural and Domestic Recreationt, Ma; 
Games, Mumtneiiei, Show*, Progessionl, Pageants, and Pompom 
Spectacles, from the Earliesi Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustratiotis. Edited bjr WiLLiAU Hone. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with lUuitiations, 71. fid. 

Swift's Choice Works, 

Id Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Panrai(,^d Facsimiles of tha 
Maps in the Original Edition ■ 

Swinburne's Works : 

The Qoeen Uother and Bosa. 

moDd. Fcp. 8vo, v 
Atalonttt in OsJrdi 



"Gulliver's Travels." 



Songs before Sunrise. 



, lU. M 



Poema and. Salladi. 



"Poanui and Bal- 



Botliwell: 

A Traeedy. Crown Bvo 

George CtMpman : 
Aa Eiuy. down 8va, 71. 

Bongs of Two Nations. 

CtowbSvo. fir. 
XsBftyt and Btndlai. 

CnvD Svo, iu, 

Ereohtlieiu ; 
A Tragedy. Crown Bvo, 61. 

Note of an lEngUsh Republican 

□n the HiucDvite Cruude. Bro, 11. 

±. Mote on Chulotte Bront^ 

Crown Std, 6.. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 



XElf WORK BY MR. SIVINSUSKE. 



Uedium Bvo, cloth extra, with lUustrations, 71. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picluresqiie, in Search of Ceusotation, and fn Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page rilustra- 
tioDS, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HOTTBK, 
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Font Vols, small 8to, cloth boaids, yu. 

Taine's History of English Literatora. 

Trandated bj Hbnbt Van Laoh. 
•,• Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown B»ft doth extra, 151. 



Crown Svo, cloth gilt, profiuelr Illustrated, 6t. 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illuflirated by J, Moth Smith. 

"It U ml ifl™ iAd* «« ■>"' m'* « ™'wm "//•"'n' lain ^^•""•V ««»«■ fiitif 

tht dfOilt ric^toMndalien 0/ absorhing Mmit ""^^""^ f '™ f*" **" "f 

HW tufoTi HI coi^aiitmr a eallnlim if Talti if OU TknU, That coku. It 

•a, lit iiml, nrarfi-ifiilna Ikt idte l/frrficl ™r*i ef lit *<»^; "^ 'h* illMf 

amuuyiJ t^ ieaklt fartnti lutj tiacitn tu 



^mivtuiU J 



One VoL crown Bvo, doth entra, fi. 6d. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas; 

" ClancHity," "Jeanoe Dare, Twixt Aieand Crown," "The Fool's 

Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," "Aane Boleyn,"" Plot and Passion." 

",• The ?!>;■ may alio 1 » li«a lepaiattfy, at la. eadt. 

Crown Bto, cloth eilra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
lUnstiations, jt. 6d. 

Thaokerayaua : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated bj a profiiscm of Sketches bf 
William Makepeace Thackehat, depicting Humorous Inadenta 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his everr- 
daj leading. With Hundreds of Wood Engtaving;s, facsimiled from 
Mi. Tliackaay's Original Drawings. 
"li VMM host htn m rtal Im It hihUtfn^ldaa Ultrattm haJ affrir** 
ThMilm^i JaWd, A™" ** ttuaiiaf «VI, «M ItttnamBU tkt matzAa «^ 

cmltiiSr Tl£ rmvl itieiiU vahH I* OuimU if 1^ librarf,iBidifhm»tt amtt 
'^'^ItlmtlTZ^malua.imfTatnHdmiUMv^. TtscitrmyM 
flaa%, Ul^»tur, I, ™W«( »«»*(# *« .T^^ T.""^-* ■^"^ 
' ■ — -"•— •■ai dinti tin bill tkal hi 0"" '■ -■ — 



TSTftr tki loci, tf Ikii. II it an mdmirmtli addnJum, net HifyltkU aiUettd 
uirit,iul aits It iiir ■»>«>■> nf bm Oat Ami iUH, tr lial ii iOlfy U ft. 
iwi*«m.'— BarrisH QnAaTMLV IUvikw. ^^^ 

Crown Byo. cloth eitra, with nnmerous lUuslratioas, js. 6/, 

Thombury's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, edited bj Edwabd Walsori}, M.A., with numerooB 
lilnstiations by F. W. FAIHKOLT, F.S.A, 
•• Mr. Thaml-my kmm and Icvtd hii Lcniittt. . . Ht had rlad mtttA kii- 

and kit nrttiit&aitmlrrta with nutdelt, and, at ht had liitgularikili im tit 
maltfr ff narratien, it tnli be rtadily htK^vtdtkal vikett ht itokte ^jritin^ a itt 
ienh abiml Iki fia:it he inew axd cand/er, tie taid beet ttmiid be char^iMr. 
CharTKHglht Tv/nme bt/ere us ctrialnly u. II may it btgun m Ihe brgumiitg, or 
viiddli. er eid, il is all one: akemrr Bite ligha, iluri ij tcme tleatam arut 
nrieu bit e/settif.teme amusing fragmntle/alliiiieiterq3«,iatieii."~V,,niTr 
Faib. ■ 
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Crown Svo, cloth extn, gill edges, with lUusttatioiis, 71. dd. 

Thomson's Seasons and Caatle of Indolenoe. 

With a BioeiKphical and Critical Introdiiction W Allan Cunning- 
HAII, and over 50 &ne Illustrations OD Steel and Wood. 

Crown BvQ, eloth Httra, with Illustrations, 7J, &/, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee- houses, Hostelries, Bad Taverns. 
^ John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustratioiis. 

Crown Svo. clolh extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6^. 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrioi- 

ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delnsions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missioas, Slrange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks. Men of Letters, &c. Y-t John Timbs, 
F.S.A, Witb nearly 50 lUustrations. 

Demy ina, clolli extra, 141. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Aicbilecl of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Farming Vol. I. of Pro- 
CotJSUL and Tribune; Welleslgv and O'Connell: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Tokrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown Svo, ctolh extra, with Coloured lUustrations, js. td. 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence. 

Founded upon LeIIeis and Papers furnished by bis Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter ThOhneURY. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With uumerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown Svo, doth extra, with Map and Ground- Plans, 141. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monasticon. By the Rer. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D, 

Large crown Svo, clolh antique, with Illustrations, yj. 6rf. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or. The Contemplative Man's Recreation i lieing a Discourse of Rivers. 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written "ay Izaak Waltos ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Troot or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Cbahlkk Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Hakkis 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Caiefully printed on paper to imitate the Origioal. aa in. by 14 in., 21. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

Aq exact Facsimile of this important Document, with tbe Fifiy-oine 
^gnatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 
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The aoth Anaual Edlilon. for 18B0, degantl; bonnd, doth, foil 
gilt, price 501. 

Walford's Connty Families of the United 

Kingdoi ■ " ■ ~ 

of Balliol Callege, Oxford. CoDtainiQg Notices of the Decent. Krth, 
Manisge, Education, &c-, of more than la.ooo diatiiigaiahed Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presmnp- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, £b 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Countiy 
Residences, Clutu, &c. 

" Wk^t vrould /^ goisips of old kaoo pvm Jor n hooll mJkicA o^tM^J Itt tt^mm 
tit rtriiui ofivtryComty Famify in Ihi Tknt KinrdomM 
lu»tvtr,wii strMoikerfiuf^ti '■■■'■'■-" ■■ ' ■ 

II it jiui lit boot fir Iko lady oj 

CrtH^dinTter^aiilewett-XiKlfyt^tiH/ormaiiffHviMiekj.-..- ,__,„ ____ 

tta/ltanvidHirme/etlaiiUiifr—lillxiullUmdiiieofrtirTy tenon in Huemtrntr. 
Tl OU iiainti! man. • Thi Ccnnlf Fami/in • ilanjii » llupSia 4/ dirwcUrf oh/ 
tteeratkieal dictionary. Tht/iad !f tnfirmation it affordi rtiftrting lit Utttr 

TtnTknaandmtHt givi it a ^laci in lit latnir'i&raty : and tn " 

■ ' " ■ " " ' rgsltdinfindinrontlhtdiffkrgneehttmmanntit 

■-• • •utrimnstTttm.Mr. WiUftrd haiitnt . 

_ -,— -v « uj mawtrd It nmt a iinivtrnu . ._ 

wK»p(M>«iwv> m kit couHting-k^nu, and tkj gtntlnnaat it kit clnA'—'Tutw&. 

Beautifiilly printed on paper to imilate the Oiginal MS., price at. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An eiact Facsimile, Indading the Signature of Queen Eljabetfa, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown Svo, cloth limp, vitb numavns IllnstiatioDS , ^r. 6d. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or. History of those Arti from the Earliest Period. By HODDSK 
M. WasTBOPP, Author of " Handboc^ of Archeology," &c With 
muneroua beautiful Illusttatlons, and a List of Marks. 

Seventh Edition. Square Svo, ir. 

YHiistler v. Buskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Uacheill Whistler. 

Crown 8vo, dolh extra, with IllustratiouB, jt. 6d. 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 lectures. Caricatures, Squiba, 
Broadsides, Window lectures, &c. By Thouas Wright, M.A., F.S.A, 
Large post 8ro, cloth eilra, gill, with Illustrations, 71, 6d. 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Paindog, from the 
Earhest T '" -"-- " ' "" "" "" ' " ' 

F.S.A. - 
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